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PREFACE. 



There is a fact in the great history of Cardinal Caronius 
by which certain writers take pattern. The Romans of 
his day are divided by him into two parties, Catholics and 
Schismatics: to the first he applies all the good, to the 
latter all the evil, that is told of the city. Now although, 
when jndging the past in the light of the present, we are 
like those who at high noon find fault with the shadows 
of dawn, yet, even in these enlightened times, we arc- 
apt to weigh our personal likes and dislikes with matters 
above the jurisdiction of Church and State, forgetting the 
words of Bacon, " Tliat we are muck bdwldim to those that 
wrUe what iaen do, and Twt what they ought to do." And, 
unlike that Australian colony which sent up a petition 
for " convicts of good character" we may take exception 
to certain critics, more learned in expression than in 
research, who say that, for an atheist, Giordano Bruno 
had extraordinary merits. But enlightened and honest 
readers of his Works will discover them to be his best 
defence against the unjust and terrible imputation of 
atheism. '" No man," says Sir Joshua Eeynolds, " can put 
more in his sitter's head than he has in his own;" and, 
in the same way, if we would understand a philosophical 
writer, we must meet him in a philosophic spirit, not with 



a disposition to tolerate no theories except, as the Prayw^ 
Book says, " those hammered on our own anvils." 

The influence of this courageous thinker on the golden 
age of English literature has hitherto almost escaped 
notice. As, however, the existence of invisible celestial 
bodies is foretold by the perturbations of visible stars, it 
is interesting to show how, by the shining track of thought, 
Bacon, Sidney, Marlowe, and perhaps even Shakespeare, 
are related to an obscure foreign visitor. These resem- 
blances can he traced by a moderately careful study of 
the Italian works, notably the dialogues Delia Cama. 

During Bruno's stay in England his best work was 
accomplished; and in the Cena delle Generi his notes on 
English society and on English manners in the time of 
Elizabeth will be found full of interest. England, which 
had harboured him in his happier days, and for which he 
entertained a sincere affection, is last in attempting to re- 
instate his memory ; but it is a source of sincere gratitude 
to the writer of these lines that Professor Carriere, the 
philosopher who was among the first to recognise and to 
make public the merits of Bruno, should, after the lapse 
of nearly forty years, be found willing to revise the slender 
and imperfect tribute of a country tardy to render him 
justice. 



In beginning at this late date an account of the life and works o 
Giordano Bruno, acknowledgment ie due to the laboura of earlie 
writerfl. Forty years ago two young students — Moriz Carriere am 
ChriHtian BartiiolmisB — of different nation^ personally unknown 
each other, and ignorant of each other's labours, audertook the taal 
of writing histories of Ibe Nolan. The French Lift of Bruno wa 
published in 1846, at Paris, in two volutne.11 ^he Geriuan histor 
occupies port of n work entitled Di* Phitoaophitchi Ifeltantchatiui 
in- A^/orrnatioiiRftf, printed in 1847 at Stuttgart With few 
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nt their commnud the two joang ecliolarB o' 
raUed bj the Catholics, that firuno never existed, or, if lie eusted, 
was nevei bnmt ; and, csrefully aifting nil the scanty evidence, they 
pieced together with great pains historic accounta which are veriUed 
by new facts as they appear ; wliile their ^tem of the Nolan philo- 
sophy is invalnahte to latet «tud(;iit& 

To Professor Moriz Carriere is due the distinction of having been 
the first lo point out Bruno's greatest achievement in philosophy, — 
bis doctrine that Ood is at one and the some time immanent and 
transcendent; that he is not only within ua, nearer to oureelves than 
we are to onraelvea, the life of life, lif,'ht of liglit, the vivifying Spirit 
of all, but thac he is self-conscious and self-cii stent, one in whom 
art and power, possibility and reality, are one, who is all he can be 
in every part, and thus plainly distinguiahed from Iho universe, 
which ia all it can be as a whole, but not in its parts. 

Nor did duisdnn Bartholm^as flinch in the cause of idealistic 
philosophy, upholding, with great learning and with the insight 
born of sympathy, the Platonic and essentially spiritual character of 
Bmno's teaching. 

We have next the histoTy of Bruno written by Dr. Brunnhofer of 
Aaniu (Leipsig, 1882), reviewing the philosophy from a niaterialiHtie 
point of view, and embodying the latest discoveries with regard to 
Bruno's life ; and that of Si^iior Berti ( Vita di Giordano Bnino da 
Nola, Florence, 1868), which contains a great i^uantity of valuable 
material ; while two scholarly pamphlets by Professor Sigwart 
[Oiardtato -Bruno Bor dem InquiiitimugeTi/^kl, 1881, and Die Lebena- 
gudiiehte Giordano Bruno'e, Tiibingen, 1B80) present a searching 
tlioiigh brief anatyaia of Bruno's history and philosophy; and a 
Buccession of smaller works bear witness to the growth of public 
interest, first roused by Moris; Carriere and by Christian Bar- 
I tholwt«s. 

If.B. — The full titles of Brano's works will be foiiad in 
' the Appeudix. In quoting various editions, it may be 
necessary to notice that W. represents the edition of the 
Icalian works published by Wagner at Leipsic in 1S30, 
and Gfr, stands for the Latin works reprinted by Gfroerer, 
Stuttgart, London, and Paris, 1834. 

The documents of Bruno's trial in Venice, which took 
place ia the year 1592, are reprinted by Signor Berti 
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under the title DocumerUi irUomo a Oiordano Bruno da 
Nola, Borne, 1880. 

It is in contemplation to print a second volume, con- 
taining a summary of the works, with the documents of 
the trial and other confirmatory evidence. 

The thanks of the writer are due to Mr. Wm. Heinemann, 
who has kindly compiled a list of authorities which will 
be found a valuable addition to the Appendix. 
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LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. 



OHAPIEK 1. 

" EcriT«i pMlosophie on filosophie comma il Touipliiri; 

que, d^ qn'ellf parait, t>lto eat persicutie."— VoLTAIRB, Divtioiuuin 
mimophique. Art, " Phiioiopkie," 



Birih at Nola, 1548. The Spanish Victroys. The Poet Taruillo, 

Dominicitna. Aquwu. The Noalk't Ark. Pope Pint V. 

In the year 1 548, at Nola near Naples, there was born a 
man deatined to mark out a new era in philosophy. One 
of a groap of Doble figures, who, like the Israelites of old, 
passed through the fire unharmed, Giordano Bruno died 
for philosophy, and philosophy in return will keep his 
memory green, not only among the laurels and olives of hia 
country, but in every land where the truth is hououred 
among the emblems of peace and victory. 

His life olTers material of great interest, He was a 
figure typical of hia time, of that brilliant period of transi- 
tion when the genius of the Middle Ages was merged in 
the spirit of modern inquiry. Few and chilly the souls - 
which could come into the presence of that fiery spirit 
without kindling into enthusiasm, nor without becoming 
attached to a writer so fertile in contruats. With a singular 
inventive mind, it was incumbent on him to express him- 
self in verse ; but he was rather a philosopher tliau a poet. - 

Bruno was born eight years after the death of Coper- 
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nicuB, into whose inheritance he was to enter, and thirteen 
years before the birih of Bacon, to whom in some degree 
he was to bequeath his philosophy. His birthplace lay at 
the foot of Mount Cicnla, near Vesuvius, and under the 

I benign sky of Italy, "that region," as he says (W. i. 222), 
"beloved of heaven, the head and dexter hand of this 
globe, the queen and tamer of all other peneratious of man, 
by us and others ever held to be the mistress, nurse, and 
niotherof all virtues." Anient and impetuous, he was called 
in his own time the knight-errant of philosophy; for hej 
was one of the violent who take the kingdom of heaven 
— by storm. In his own words, " Difficulty is ordained to 
deter mean spirits; rare, heroic, and divine men pass 
over the road of difficulty and compel necessity to yield 
them the palm of immortality" ("W. i, 142). His mind, 
coloured by the luminous air and brilliant skies of his 
birthplace, received the powerful impetus of the Renais- 
sance, and his thought asserted itself with the greater 
force from having snapped the restrictions laid upon it by 
the Church. 

"Men," says Tasso, "resemble the earth which beais 
them;" and the fire burning within Bruno was kindled near 
Vesuvius and fostered on a volcanic soil. " In their 
entire historical appearance," says Schwegler when speak- 
ing of Bruno, Campanella, and Vanini, " they are like the 
*■ eruptions o! a volcano, rather precursors and prophets, 
than originators and founders of a new era of philosophy ; " 

(and the comparison is made acceptable by the place of 
Bruno's birth and by the fiery metaphors which other 
wrilei R have bestowed on him. " He is," says Hegel, " a 
comet," and, like a comet, it may be said he returns to sight 
after three hundred years. " The works of Bartholmfeaa 
ot Strasburg," says Baron Bunsen (Memoirs, ii. 254), 
"gave me occasion to become more nearly acquainted 
witli that strange, erratic, comet-like spirit, a genius, but a 
Neapolitan, whose life was but a fiery fragment." He ia 
called by Hailam "the meteor of science," and Victor 
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Coosin speaks of the " traces of mingled blooiJ and fire " 
which mark Bruno'a progress iu the history of civilisation. 

Ahandouing contemplation for observation, he was the — 
champion of natural science ; lie sought knowledge in 
nature, and preferring the inductive method, he was the 
herald of the great Bacon. His theories anticipate many 
modem discoveries, and in the pure ideality uf his con- * 
cepttons he surpasses Descartes and Leibnitz, Berkeley, ' 
Spinoza, and even Hegel, philosophers said to derive much 
fromhia teaching. With him, nothing is real but the ideal;— 
and, like the orator of Cicero, he maintains there is nothing 
of any kind so fair that there may not be a fairer conceived 
by the mind ; while with Plato he affirms the idea to be- 
an individual object, an eternal exemplar present iu the 
Divine mind, and received by man in participation, but 
not iu essence. 

Something in the history of Nola itself contributed to 
the energy of its sons. Italy was at the liesid of the 
Beaoissance. The genius of Dante and Petrarch, the 
splendid discoveries of Columbus, Veapucins, and Cabot, 
the ambition of the Medici, descended upon no unworthy 
beira, and the discoveries of Galileo in the heavens were 
at least on a par with those of the great travellers in the 
western hemisphere. But the dark thread in this glitter- 
ing skein of wealth and adventure was the spirit of 
intolerance, which had descended upon the leaders of the 
people. The Inquisition, under the fostering care of Paul 
III., sprang into renewed existence three years before the 
death of Luther. It was, perhaps, merely an indication o£ -, 
the intolerance ^ common to the whole of Europe. jj 

~ ' Bnt no roreign tyranny, nor hlusaom on that happy soil. If 

•VBU tlie insaOerable shadow of the higher praiso conld bu, Itrutio at 

Inguiiitiou, which [retl«J liruao's least oould dream of aouv : and iu . ' 

faevt, could dim the lustrous imiLge tbia ha rsMmbled Dnnto, u'ho apcak'i 

of \m birthplace. In the Urroic (Cannito, ii. i6) of Botlhiua and 

Aaplufw (W. iL 402) he assigns to Tiill; ta hariDg directed Ijiui " to 

tha nyniph Diana, who is the symbol the love, tliat is, to the study, of 

of truth, the "golden fields of this most gentla Udy philosopby," 

Nola " aoionff " beauteous nympha ■" "I aay and affirm," he snys ajtain 

who represeut all the vittuea that (CWnlo, v. 16), "that tliolady with 
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These unfavourable comiitiona were increased by the 
despotism of Spain. The Escurial gave the tone to Italy. 
The little town of Nola is some inilea from Naples, which 
vas the headquarters of the Spanish Viceroy. Umno waa 
born under the sinister auspices of Spain, towards the end 
of the reign of Charles V., and under the viceroyalty of 
Don Pedro of Toledo, who, according to Brantome. was 
for twenty years the scourge of Naples. Under Philip 
II. the fanatic Duke o£ Alva presented himself as an 
object of terror to the people. He was, says De Thou, 
" better for war than for peace ; and he waa persuaded 
that the foundations of empire should be laid, not in love, 
but in terror." He had slaughtered eight hundred heretics 
in one Easter week, and pillage and massacre were the 
ordinary accompaniment of hia victories; while such waa 
the cruelty of his rule, that iu 1 574 the seamen of Zealand 
during a revolt wore a crescent on their hats with this 
inscription, " Eaiher Turks than Papists," to imply that 
the Turks had more humanity than Alva. The horrible 
" Spanish fury," which was a proverb in the Netherlands, 
did not belie itself in Italy, Spain was the aggressive 
power of that day. Every nation trembled before her ; 



whom I bccsme ennmouroJ after nij 
first lovo was the mosit beautiful in<l 
tnodoi ctntifrbter of ihe Emportirof 
the Universe, to vhom Pythagoras 
pavB thcnfimoof Philoaopby." The 
f-oddeiB of Bruno'a worship is made 
to irane Irom tt forest ; herBovereign 
beinly onil goodness ecliiise all 
othen, and make them nla and 
vain ; she U the highest bliss ; slio 
causes all enrtb!; passions, all fear 
■nd hope, yea, life itself to be for- 
eotteo ; he who is seized bj this 
divine |)assion loves the Hama con- 
Euming him ; hia aickness is better 
tliaiE hesttli ; his chains than 
libsrtv. He is a prisoner, a slave ; 
but th« divine love docs not weigh 
hia spirit down to earth ; it rnisos 
him above all thioi^, and above 
liberty itsdir 1 itsyokais of lire,but 



lighter than air ; he who is its 
slnvo is BO thrico blessed that he 
envies neither God nor m»n their 
liberty. For this blissful concep- 
.,-_.. .u, phdosophar er- -' ■" 

lie earth no ' 

Jola. " the 
which, according to Montsigne, 
" was ruined by barbarians " — such 
in the diHerence in men's Ukipg. 
Yet in a foreign land Bruno writes 
(W. i. aao), "The true philosopherl 
makegeverycoUDtrjhisown;" and! 
this some spirit inspires hii taui:h-| 
ing luldress to Caslclnao, writlenf 
in exile {Erplicatia 30 Sis/iflarutn),| 
where ha sjiraks of his CTatitadel 
to one who has made a home fo^ 
the homeless wanderer, by changini;! 
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and Alva, after those victories wbicli he followed up with 
massacres so prodigious, that but for his own teatimony 
they would seem too monstrous for belief, Alva erected a 
colossal statue to himself, attired in classical costume, the 
base adorned with choice mythological figures — none of 
which, it may ba hoped, referred to that sacrifice by the 
hangman of twenty thousand human beings, for whicli 
the Duke was responsible, in the Netherlands. The king 
of Spain, however, was the only power at all comparable 
to the Grand Turk; and the representative of the king 
of Spain in Naples was a figure hardly less hideous and 
terrific to the inhabitants of the rich and smiling Italian 
country than that pagau neighbour who was perpetually 
threatening a descent upon their coasts. 

Nola ia one of the oldest towns in Italy. Standing 
midway between Vesuvius and the sea, it was encircled 
in ancient times by walls of great height, and its twelve 
gates were crowned with high towers, in order that the 
city might stand a long siege. From its twelve gates, 
twelve roads led into the outlying country, or brought 
princes from Rome or from Athens to the palaces, the 
stately temples, and amphitlieatres which were set thickly 
together under the shadow of Vesuvius. In the time of 
Bruno, however, these splendid edifices had disappeared. 
The hewn and polished marbles, which might have defied 
decay, were seized by the first comer and worked into the 
wall of an orchard or the roof of a pig-sty; and while 
Petrarch sighed that Rome, the ancient capital of the world, 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful luxury of 
Naples, Naples and the surrounding cities were given up 
to the same work of devastaiion. The palaces of senators 
were no longer adapted to the manners of peasants ; tlie 
baths were prohibited because they spread the plague ; 
the porticoes were neglected and their use forgotten ; in 
the sixth century the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, 
and circus had been interrupted ; some temples were used 
aa Christian churches, but where money was sufficiently 
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plentiful the holy figure of the cross was preferred to fiie 

ruins, however splendid, of buildings with heathen asso- 
ciations. But if the people were unmindful of the use 
and beauty of ancient architecture, they by no means 
despised the bountiful materials at their disposal; and 
marble which could not be used to eke out nioderu build- 
ings was burnt to lime and made into cement. Still, in 
witness of tlieir ancient grandeur, the people found from 
lime to time vases, gems, and coin embedded in the soil ; 
and except for these, and for some legacy of gentleness 
and cultivation which lingered among her sons, Nola 
might have wept with the wife of Phinehas over her 
departed glory. The historians of the beloved city count 
among famous Nolans the poet Tansillo, Alhertino Gentile, 
the jurist ; Algeri, who was the foreninner of Bruno in the 
grievous ways of martyrdom ; Ambrogio Leone, the his- 
torian of his native place and the friend of Erasmus, with 
a number of lesser lights, ranging from Merliano the 
sculptor, who was sumamed the Neapolitan Buonarotti, 
to Santarelli Stellioli, names which still live in the history 
of the little town. 

Nola, according to Berti, preserved more and deeper 
traces of Greek civilisation than any city of Magna Grecia. 
It was a bishopric, and twelve years after Bruno's birth 
could boast a college founded by the Jesuits. " The 
Jesuits," aays Puller in his Church History, "had two 
most ancient and flourishing convents beyoud the seas; 
Nola in Italy, as I take it, where their house it seems 
gives a bow for their arms ; and La Fltclie in France, 
where they have an aiTow for their device: 

" Arcnm Nola dedit, dedit liis La Flciclie Sagittam ; 
llli.-", quia nemim, i\\\tia merllBrc, dabjt." . . , 

No actual proof of the influence of Bruno's parents oa 
his early training remains. But 

"There is b hiatoi? in all nien'a lives. 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased," 
2UcnryIV., 
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and the fact that his training was serious and philosophic, 

and begun at a very early age, shows that, the person 
directing him, whether father or mother, was fully capable 
of estimating and applying his powers. There seems also — 
no reason to douht that the poet Tansillo' was the friend 
of Bruno's father; and in that case, the latter probably 
came of a stock by no means ignoble. Tansillo, himself 
of noble birth, belonged to the republic of letters. He 
was befriended in his youth by Ariosto ; he was acquainted 
with Tasso, and he was well received at tlie court of the 
Viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, Learning and adventure, 
poverty and noble antecedents had helped to form his 
character, a touch of licentiousness serving to associate 
him with the other minor poets of his time. He was born 
about the year 1510, at Venosa, of Nolan parents, and 
spent his early youth at Nola, where he probably made 
the acquaintance of Bruno's family, which ia proved by 
the register to have been settled for a length of time near 
Monnt Cicala. Tansillo lived tor many years at Naples ;[ 
and it is possible that under his neighbourly direciion thel 
"Nolan Muse," of which Bruno speaks so fondly, wasi 
fostered and developed. 

In any case, a powerfid and lasting influence was brought 
to bear on tlie young poet, and his descent, so far ns it is 
known, does not altogether account for his poetic gift. 
His father was a soldier. His mother, Frauhssa Savolina, 
was almost certainly of German extraction, and he was 
born in or near the German colony outlying Nola. Among 
the numerous women upon the Nolan registers, the singular 

' TirHbosclii apeika of Tanaillo na 
an "elegant writer," addinij, "He 
liu beeu Bialtfid above Pelrarcli, 
wbiuli i" too great pmisc toe bun. 
■nil dininl by tMnoiiB of nny ilis- 
MrameuL" Tbo critic concludM 
by rtmirkini; that tlitcc coraudici 
ucHbed to TD.aril]a were the work 
ol ibe iDfamouB Arelino ; it fact 
wttieh completely diamisses tliequea- 
tioa or "eleguice," tinee a more 



hideous perverter of elegance thin 
Aretiuo probably never existed. 
After the appearance of Tanaillo'si— 
Bret poem, the rcnrf«ainia(are, liisi 
works were prohibited by Pope Fins) 
IV. Tbd poet then tuned bu lyre to 
another stnin. and wrote a devo- 
tional ode entitled Tht Tiar, of SI. 
POer, on which the Pope waa ap- 
peased, and Tansillo's name was 
taken oS the Index. 
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name ofFrauIiaaa doea not occur; it is believed by Brunn- 
hofer to be a form of FrauHnda, or of the old high German 
Fraulich. The registers of Nola, which have been searched 
by Fiorentino, show the father of Bruno to have been 
twenty years of age in 1545; he was tlie son of ona 1 
Geroninio Bruno, then aged I'orty-six. and was one of s 
family of nine children. It is possible that Geronimo 
Bruno was still alive in 1591 when De Minima was 
written; that is to say, if the words diatantis imago 
parentis {book ii. chap. 3) are to be taken literally, as 
suggested by M. Paul de Lagarde. It is certain that both ■ 
the father and mother of Bruno were dead at the tima 1 
of his trial. An allusion to the foreign colony at tho 
foot of Mount Cicala occurs in the EEpulsion (W. ii. 152), 
when mention is made of a maestro Danese and of one 
Fran zi no, a name of German origin. The charcoal- 
burnera of Mount Scarvacta near Mount Cicala are spoken 
of in the CandU-Bcarer (W. i. 30), and Bruno speaks 
again of his native place towards the end of the play 
(W. i. lOi) — "To Don I'aidino, priest of S. Primma, which 
is in a village near Kola, Scipio Savolino went one Good 
Friday and confessed his sins, and though many and 
great, they were speedily absolved, for the curate was his 
friend. On the next occasion, without more ado, Scipio 
said to Don Paulino, ' Father, to-day's sins complete the 
year,' and Don Paulino replied, ' .Son, thou knowesb to- 
day's absolution completes the year. Go in peace, and 
sin no more.' " 

There is an allusion to tlie father of Bmno in the 
Heroic Rapture (\V. ii. 324), which seems to prove that 
some of Bruno's philosophy was inherited. On a neigh- 
bour saying one evening after supper, " I was never so 
happy as I am now," he was answered by Gioan Bruno, 

(the father of the Nolan, " 'Tis because thou wast never 
more foolish than now." (This may be compared with 
a story which appeared lately in an American journal. 
" The snow don'i pile so high as it did," said one Yankee 
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peasant to another. "When we were boys we used to 
make caves iii the drifts that you could staud upright in, 
and have room overhead too." " 'Tis bec;iuse we were 
shorter than we are now," said his neighbour.) Brunot 
preserves but one anecdote of his childhood (Gfr. 572).^ 
When he was in swaddiing-clothes (aii elastic period in 
Italy), a huge snake crept through a hole in the wall of 
the house. The boy screamed, aud his father, who was 
sleeping in the next room, came running wilii a thick 
stick. He overcame the serpent, pouring out meanwhile 
'" vehement, irate words," which so impressed the child, 
that years afier, " his memory awaking as from a dream," 
he was enabled to repeat word for word all that had 



The powerful order of the Dominicans, with the Spanish 
Government at its back, offered a promising career to a 
studious lad, and one which it was policy on the pare of 
his parents to accept, specially equipped as he was by 
hie own tove of learning. Dominican and Franciscan 
alike aspired to rule the universities, and to do so, the 
universities must be met on their own ground. Besides, 
tlie Dominican order having been founded by a Spaniard, 
and sharing to a certain degree the acquisitive national 
hamour, was openly supported by Spain, not alone in 
Naples, but in independent countries. St. Dominic and 
Ids institution are, in fact, the expression of the hier- 
archy of the West, while St. Francis represents the direct 
resignation of- the Ciiristian spirit, not to the traditions 
of a Church, but to love and to Christ. The Dominican 
, looked to the Church for salvation; the Franciscan taught 
that the kingdom of God was within the Christian. 
Poverty and self-denial, these were his rules, aud these 
iustrumeuLs guided him on the way to heaven \ but the 
Dominican's hope lay in the power of the Word. The 
Franciscan's outward poverty was iuward riches, the 
riches of Christ ; he desired to be poor in this world that 
he might be rich in righteousness. He preached by the 
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roadside, in meadows, and in fields, speaking the common 
toague of the people, exhorting to love, self-denial, and 
poverty. The Dominican system demanded from each 
preacher and confessor a rigorous examination by skilled 
examiners ; he must possess not only a profound know- 
ledge of the Scripture, but a special gift of preaching ; and 
if he had not these, he was not permitted to preacli at all. 
For the Franciscan, liie inner light sufficed ; if his calling 
was from God, the learuiiig of man was of no account 

Yet it may be said, in the words of Dante, "Unto one 
end their labours were" {Paradiso xi.), a verse imme- 
diately following his celebrated comparison of St. Francis 
to the flame, and St, Dominic to the light, "the one 
seraphic itt ardmtr, the otlur, by his ici^om on the earth, a 
splendour of cheruMc light." 

But if their ends were the same, there was a vast dif- 
ference iu the means employed by the two orders. St. 
Dominic, that saturnine and repelling- Spaniard, the 
" Chastiser " of Daute, was aptly characterised by his 
funereal garb ; by the dog, his emblem ; and by the title 
of PersenUor of the Heretics, bestowed on him by the 
Inquisition of Toulouse, after his expedition to stiimp out 
the Albigenses. Twelve years after the death of the 
founder, his powerfnl spirit was living still ; and the 
brethren of his Order became the bodyguard of the 
Inquisition — the domini canes, the dogs of the Lord, who 
truly stood in no need of them. 

The Church in troubled times offered a safe and peace- 
able calling to a lover of letters, and Bruno from his early 
youth was inclined to poetry and learning. He probably 
Iquitted Nola when iu his tenth or eleventh year. Until 
liis fourteenth year he studied privately in Naples under 
an Augustiniau friar, Teofilo da Varrano, and he may have 
lodged with his uncle, Agostino Bruuo, whom we know 
by the Nolan register to liave been a weaver of velvet, 
living in Naples. He also attended the lectures of a 
professor named R Samese, who may have been one 
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fVincenzo Colle da Samo, ' tlie author of Desiruelu> 

Idestructionem Baldovini quas quidem, destructor ad t'm- 

Ipl^a, Neap, apud M. Cancer, 1554. 

V That Brmio altended private lectures is a proof eithei* 
of hi3 prococioua love of learninj^, or of the assiduoua 
atteutioQ of his parents and of their easy circumstances^ 
He learnt, he says at his trial, logic, dialectic, and what 
was then called humanism, and later belles-lettres, beside 
arithmetic, geometry, music, poetry, astrology, physics, 
metaphysics, and ethics (W. ii, 187), which, with logic, 
are counted by Bruno as the nine daui^hteis of the great 
mother Mnemosyne^.. 

Thus pursuing fiia studies, Bruno was at peace while 
the Neapolitan provinces were racked by tarthquake, pest, 
and famine. The Turks descended upon the people of 
C'hiaio, and carried them away as slaves. Calabria was 
infested with a band of outlaws led by a robber chief, 
who facetiously called himself il re Mareone. In the samej 
province tlie unhappy Waltlenses, who had fled fromi 
Piedmont for refuge, endured unheard-of tortures, and 
ended their wretched lives as martyrs. Eighty-eight of 
them had their tliroata cut with the same knife, and the 
rest were quartered, and their remains passed from hand 
to band to he a warning in the provinces {Archivio Stonco 
del Vusseux, vol. ix.) What wonder that, in the midst of 
such events, the young philosopher should turn for peace, 
leisure, and advancement to the convent ? 

It is said that had there been no Jesuits there had been 
no Voltaire ; and perhaps had there been no Domiuicansr 
the philosophy of Bruno could not have come into exist-| 
ence. " Mathematics," said the Dominican Father Caccini, 
when preaching at Florence on the Galileans, a punning 
reference to Galileo, " are an invention of the devil ; " and 
acme such opinion may have prevailed in the Dominican 

' This Augnsrinian, after tenelj- and afterwards wna cflllud to Rome, 

lag the doctrines of Ariatotle for where he delivered lectures on mota- 

some years in Naples, waa named pliysius to the great satiafacdou ot 

Hector of tho comeiit of Florence, his bearers. 
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iconveut in Naples. Either the young monk's taste fur 
mathemalics or his passion for disputation soon brought 
him into collision with his spiritual masters, and it will 
be readily understood why be spent a great part of his 
life in travelling, as well whilst he was in orders as out of 
them, since the course of this stormy spirit, flyini; before 
the guat like a petrel, was beset wiili difficulties, of which, 
to confess the truth, he was too often the author. 

r— " From my eighteenth year," he says in the evidence of 
bis trial (Doc. xi.), '■ I doubted within myself . . . regard- 
ing the name of the persons of the Son and of the H0I7 
Spirit, not comprehendiag the two Persons distinct from 
the Father, except as speaking pbilosopbically, and assign- 
ing the intellect of the Fatlier to the Son and his love to 
the Holy Spirit, without recognising that name of Peraon, 
which by St Augustine is declared to be a name, not old, 
but new, and of his time." 

Nor were his views of the monks such as to make him 
tolerant uf tlieir company. In the HxpiUsion he speaks of 
them as " personages very ready to give away places in 

""" the kingdom of heaven, but incapable of earning an incb 
o£ ground for themselves." " Let friara live," says one of 
the accusers at his trial, repeating the words of Bruno, 
"on a scanty portion of hroth" (Doc. iv.), and ascetic 
contemplation or ecstasy he dismisses {SJgUlus Sifilloram, 

\ Gfr. 576) with the strongest expressions of disgust. 

At till! age of fourteen, or between fonrteeu and fifteen 
(1562-63), Bruno assumed the dress of the Dominicans, 
when he changed his baptismal name of Filippo for that 
of Giordano, and entered the cloister of St. Dominic in 
Naples, once the home of Thomas Aquinas. The convent 
itself wears an enticing aspect for the lover of study. It 
stands among palaces upon a hill, its antique front turned 
towards the city, and flanked by spacious perfumed gardens, 
with cloisters running round tlieir ouier sides. Meditation 
seems to wait upon the age and silence of the spot, which 
bears the imprint of ten centuries on its strong walls and 
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solitary cella. Three hundred years before, Aquinas had 
watched the incomparable aspect of Naples daily brighten 
and grow dim from the spot where Bruno now waited on 
Ilia destiny. The presence of the Angelic Doctor still 
lingers in the ancient pile. In his cell, which is now a 
chapel, he fii^t designed tlie system of religious philosophy 
which he taught, sitting in a hall on the right of the con- 
vent church. The church itself, one of the most beautiful 
in Naples, is full of historic tombs, embeliiahed by hands 
which lend another lustre to immortality, and above the 
altar is the crucitix which it is said held converse with 
tlie saint, and maoifested its approval of his duclriue. 

In this monastic seclusion the young philosopher spent 
thirteen years, from 1563 till 1576. The Prior, Ambrogio 
Pasqua, appears, according to his epitaph in the Church 
of Santa Maria della Sanita, to have possessed a strong 
character. He was vice-chancellor of the College of Theo- 
logy, a public lecturer, and exemplary in his life and doc- 
trine. Probably he resembled other Italian priests of his 
day. The Church was their world ; they were nimble- 
minded and persuasive, quick to discern merit, and to press 
it into the service of their order ; and the dawning powers - 
of the young monk were not likely to escape observation. 
After a year's novitiate Bruno made his full profession 
before the Prior, and at the age of sixteen assumed servi- 
tude for life — a precocity in wiiich there was nothing 
onuBual, for Campanella was invested with the habii 
when he was fourteen, and Sarpi at the age of thirteen. 

We learn from the evidence which !ie gave when put 
upon his trial at Venice, that in due time the yomig monk 
was promoted to holy orders and to the priesthood, and 
that he sang his first mass in Campagna, a city of the 
kingdom of Naples, in the mountains to the east of Salerno, 
living meanwhile in a Dominican monastery dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew. Afterwards, in pursuit of his priestly 
calling, he celebrated mass and the other divine offices, 
under the direction of his superiors, while travelliug from 
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cloister to cloister, and applying himself to tlie treasares 
of the libratiea. 

During these years of monastic life he laid the founda- 
tion of those stores of learuiDg on which he framed his 
It- books; and without that period of leisure it is certain his 
' best literary work would have lacked its richness and 
vnriety. He had a complete knowledge of the philosophy 
of the Greeks, was fairly acquainted with the Kabbalah, 
though be was no Hebrew scholar, and he knew the Latin 
translations of the great Arabic philosophers. Among the 
scholastics liis early training made him acquainted with 
Thomas Aquinas, on whom he gave public lectures ; the 
mystic teaching of Raymimd Lully was blended in hia 
mind with the more practical natural philosophy of the 
Cardinal Bishop of Cusa and the great astronomical dis- 
Jcoveries of Copernicus. His mind grew by that it fed 
on ; and there is scarcely an author on whom it is easier 
to point out the influences to which he was subject and 
the sources to which he looked for enlightenment, " What 
vast reading and what varied study," says Bartbolmfess, 
" appear on every page ! How many authors are praised, 
blamed, and quoted ! how large a place the schools of the 
Middle Ages, and above all, those of antiquity, hold in his 
memory ! what an empire they exercise over his opinions!" 
Bruno himself tells us that he became a Dominican in 
order to pursue learning aud to strengthen his imagina- 
tion ; and in proof of his command over the wisdom of the 
ancients, the German critic Jacobi writes that he (Brnno) 
had made their writings his own, and that, penetrated as 
he was by the spirit of antiquity, he nevertheless pre- 
served his own identity. The love of Nature, l!ie use of 
induction (" which," says Bacon, " is our only hope " {Nov. 
Or. Aphor. 14), "the only fitting remedy by which we can 
ward ofi' and expel idols"), above all, the proper use oj 
the imagination — these were his weapons, and this tha 
method he chose. 
It was not long, however, before the coercion of monastic 
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reed him to seek refuge in bimself, and, in his own 
words (W. ii. 313), "Being drawn on the one side by tHc^ 
tragic Melpomene (who haa more sense than humour), and 
on the other by the comic Thalia (who has more humour 
than sense), it happened that while the one Muse would 
steal him from the other, he remained in their midst, 
rather neutral and inactive than diligent with both. 
Moreover, those in authority withheld him from tlie 
higher and more worthy aims to which he was disposed 
by nature ; his mind was enslaved, and from being free 
under virtue, he became the prisoner of a most vile and — 
foolish hypocrisy. Finally, through press of trouble, it 
happened that having no other consolation, he turned to 
those (the Muses), who are said to have inebriated him 
with frenzies, verses and riiymes, such as they vouchsafe 
to no other ; ... for they are worthy of laurels who sing 
of heroic things, est<ibli3hing heroic souls in philosophy, 
or truly celebrating it, and holding it up as a mirror and 
example to nations;" and a little later he says (316), 
that with the Muses he is "comforted, sustained, and 
directed, and that they are his refuge in time of weariness 
and peril;" concluding thus, "For to those who are 
favoured by Heaven the greatest ills turn to blessings 
yet greater, since necessity begets toil and learning, and 
these for the most part give birth to the glory of a splendid 
immortality," Dut of his experience in verse-writing he 
says, " Doubtless the Poet at sundry times and from many 
causes rejects the Muses. Firstly, he may lack the neces- 
sary leisure, for kisure is lacking to one forced to strive 
against the servants and slaves of envy, ignorance, and 
wickedness. Secondly, because no worthy helpers and 
defenders are beside him to make him steadfast." ___\ 

The development of his mind may be traced in several 
passages of his books. When, as a hoy, be looked upon 
Cicala from his home, he could see chestnuts, laurels, and 
myrtles; and the more distant Vesuvius, that singular 
and solitary hill, honeycombed with fire, seemed to him a 
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rude unfruitful maaa. But wlien at length he came to 
Vesuvius and could perceive the abundance of separate 
things, the vines and all the oilier growth, and looked 
over to Cicala, which in its turn had put on a blank and 
■"^shapeless aspect, he deduced the lesson that " in Nature 
there is no distance and nothing is near, but that Nature 
is everywhere spacious and lofty." (" No one actually 
sees distance; he sees only certain signs from which he 
has learned to judge intuitively of it" — MaudsUi/.) 
P" " The truest and most essential painter," he says 
(Gfr. 529), "is the liveliness of the fancy; the first 
and most essential poet is inspiration, which is co- 
equal witii thought, and by the divinity or divinely-sent 
infiuence of which thought becomes due and suitable 
representation of both. Inspiration is the innermost 
principle. Therefore, and in a certain measure, philo- 
sophers are painters ; poets are painters and philosophers ; 
painters are philosophers and poets. He who is not a 
poet and a painter 13 no philosopher. We say rightly 
that to understand is to see imaginary forms and figures ; 
and understanding is fancy, at least it is not deprived of 
fancy. He is no painter who is not in some degree a poet 
and thinker, and tiiere can be no poet without .a certain 
measure of thought and representation." And again, 
" Some men discover harmony by means of the eye, others, 
though in a less degree, by the ear. The minds of true 
poets, musicians, painters, and philosophers are clearly 
related one to the other, since all true philosophy is at 
the same time music, poetry, and painting. True poetry- 
is at tiie same time music and philosophy. True poetry 
I a nd music are in a manner divine wisdom and painting " 
{Dc Iinaginum. Sigrumiw, et Idearum Compoaitione). These 
■words will be fouud pecuharly useful in dealing not only 
with Bruno, but with his critics and historians. Numbers 
of able and learned men have approached the subject. 
and from every point of view it is certain that some light 
may be gathered ; but too many of these writers bestow 
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their own individuality upon facts and a philosophy 
wliicb demand more sympathising treatment As a short 
painter will unconsciously draw his figures too short and 
a Jewish painter gives a hook to the nose of his hero, in 
the same way a materialist writes of materialism and 
makes his hero a materialist ; and, indeed, every man puts 
into bis work something of his own. In works upon 
Bruno and his philosophy he will be found to appear as a 
materialist, an atheist, a pantheist, and sometluies in his . 
true character as an idealist. 

Indeed, to rebut the charges of pantheism aud atheism 
levelled at his memory must he the task of every student 
of the Nolan philosophy, who cannot but feel with Sir 
Philip Sidney when he wrote, "It likes me much better 
to find virtue in a fair lodging, than when I am bound to 
seek it in an ill-favoured creature, like a pearl in a dung- 
hill" Had liruno survived to write, like Descartes, a_ 
I^isarursmr ta MWiode, the Nolau must have escaped tha 
accusation of pantheism which has risen from his concep- 
tion of a world-soul, with its attendant diOicuhies, The 
soul of the world is uuderstood by Bruno to be, like thel 
soul of man, from God and in God, having its being from) 
him aud doing its duty for him ; perfect in harmony, use, ' 
and beauty, because it is inspired by him, a flaming 
minister, a luminous and excellent star, a herald and 
ambassador setting forth his glory. A firm believer in . 
the power of thought, he held it to be, like all the works I 
of God, divine in its origin, bearing within itself the ful- ) 
ness of life, and sealed with the s&al of infinity, and he was I 
a forerunner of all who have struggled and suffered in the 
cause of religious freedom. " He suflered," says Coleridge 
in his Tahle~Talk and OmniaTia, "at Kome for atheism; 
that is, aa is proved by all his works, for a lofty and 
enlightened piety, which was, of course, uniuteUigible to 
bigots and dangerous to an apostate hierarchy. If the 
human mind be, as it assuredly is, the sublimest object 
which nature affords to our contemplation, his lines, which 
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portray the hiiraan mind under tlie action of its nw 
elevated aflections, have a fair claim to the praise 
aublimity." 

Few meQ at any period are more closely identified with 
philosophy than Bruno, and yet there are few thinkers 
whose names are less familiar to the world. No work 
exists in Eu'^lisb even with the small scope of the present 
volume, viz., to give a review of the least abstruse of hia 
writings, and to lay before tiie pubbc such scanty materials 
as are at present forthcoming with respect to his life. But 
fortunately, history is not entirely dependent on the 
material facts of existence : thought plays a large part in 
life; and a record of Bruno's thought lies before us in 
a long series of works occupied with the discussion of 
scientific truths. Many of these truths are now no longer 
tokens of battle, but remain like tattered flags to tell of 
the struggle and pains of victory. Such is ihe theory of 

" Copernicus. Others, such as the theory of instinct, of 
evolution, of ihe life of species, of the pevfectihility of 
man, of the history of the earth, and the reiations of tha 
universe, still form the rallying- ground of thinkers. Hia 

—claim to distinction rests upon hia vigorous scheme of in- 
ductive tiiought, and npou a quality which, at that period 
remote from modern science, is like the insight of a seeP 
into the hidden forces of Nature. •■* Why lean," he says, 
" upon vain fancy when experience herself is our teacher ? " 
(W. ii. 56). "I^et us see, therefore, to what innumerable 
discoveries we are enabled to proceed by the way of trial, 
experiment, comparison, observation, and abstraction. Fur 
does it not sometimes occur that, as we pursue a certain 
end, another nobler still arises before us, as with alchemists 
who, in seeking gold, find that which is far better and more 
desirable ? " {Gfr. 525). He looks upon the earth as a vast 
body, living and dependent on the bounty of God. All the 
moist stars or earths owe their existence to the suns, 
thus illustrating tlte doctrine that out of oppositions of 
heat and cold life is produced. 
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Speaking of Bruno as "tliia great mail." Tiraboschi 
M-rites. "It would be difficult lo find his equal, either in 
hia greatness or in his faults," His pages are deluged in 
ideas and uhscnred by a chaos of distinciions, and yet his 
soul, like a particle of celestial fire, is not quenclied ; and 
"such is his greatness," writes Saisset, "that his very 
errors have a character of nobility " (Revue des Deiix 
Mondes, Nov. iS, 1S47). No means was unfair, no con- 
ceit too far fetched to rouse intwrest in the problems under 
discussion. The name he chose for himself was the — 
Awakener ; and provided lie could raise a laugh or startle 
curiosity, he took no pains either to prune his style or to 
lay tlie demon of quotation which came from his vast 
stores of learning. Manzoni said of Dante that he was 
master not only of anger hut of smiles ; ami Bruno writes 
that his readers shall weep or laugh with him, as they may 
be disciples of Heraclitus or Democritus ; for lie believed 
it to be bis mission to announce the truth : not to develop 
^d~e3tabli5h_ it.. Students will look in Bia work in — 
vain for close reasoning, or for thai omission of detail 
which we are told by Schiller is characteristic of the 
artist ; yet of all the men who lived and suffered in that 
great revival, none had a keener consciousness of the spirit 
of the time tlian Giordano Bnino. 

He believed a great revolution was in store for the« 
vforld, and he was never weary in repeating his convic- 
tion that ibe hewn branch should blossom, ancient truths 
revive, hiddentruths be revealed, and that upon the dark- 
ness j>f night a new light should arise and shine upon 
men (W. ii. 82 ; Se Trip. Min., p. 7). 

"Some dispositions," says Lord Bacon Jn the Novum 
Organum; "evince an unbounded admiration of antiquity, 
ethers eagerly embrace novelty. , . , We Lave reason 
to expect much greater things of our own age lliaufrom 
antiquity, . . . and the admiration of antiquity forces 
DUia's industry to rest satisfied with present discoveries." 

No present discovery and no expert of antiquity con- 
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tented the restless spirit of IJnmo or placed restraintupon 
his speech. " Calling thiDgs," he says, " by their proper 
names, I say monks are monks, preachers preachers, 
leeches leeches, and the like with everything in Nature." 
Ic was a maxim of the late M. Van de Weyer that a diplo- 
matist may say what he pleasea, provided he is careful to 
observe the form best suited to his purpose ; and it is cer- 
tain that reckless speaking bronght the Nolan into many 
difficulties, and finally drew upon him the unmerited re- 
proach of atheism, 

A fresh source of danger to Bruno lay in the fact that 
he neglected the severe and difficult language of the 
Bchools, and, following the advice of Fuller, " We mvst 
speak iiHth the Volge and thivJc with the trise," wrote in 
Italian ; not oaring with what asperity he spoke, nor on 
whom the lash of correction fell. The style of his Italian 
work s is supple and jmusing. They consis t ofjiialogucs in 
which the_a chenie of the unjvei^e^ia eitpounded by one 
BpeaEerTatid Bom ewha t, rl'i'i^'^y ntf^fkRii Jjjr_iuialLer. 
Bold denunciations of false systems of philosophy and 
religion are intermingled with spirited appeals to that love 
of the beautiful and the divine which springs perennially 
in the conscience; and in familiar words, recalling the 
' passionate accents of Luther, men were taught physical 
truths, and exhorted to prove all things and to hold fast 
that wliich was good. Thus his works appealed to a large 
class of the people, who, as on the Arabian carpet, were 
carried from epliere to sphere without fatigue ; and in pass- 
ing the limit of the world they were likely to elude their 
spiritual masters, who did not lose sight of the objection- 
ab le and dangerous fact. 

Bruno's works iuLatiii have been called by many 
critics worthless and obscure, and it is true that to pene- 
trate their secrets is to reach the golden branch which in 
the Eastern story grew on a mountain top beset by troops 
of hobgoblins and surrounded by a thicket of thorns. But 
we learn from Winckelmaun that "Philosophy gives her 
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OEma to Art, and breatlies into its figures more than 
ordinary souls ; " and if this be so, more indulgence is due 
to the philosopher than to ordinary souls, who, in their 
exertion to overcome the difficulties besetting him, slrare 
in his triumph when the crowning achievement of their toil 
is to attain a lefty and independent pliilosophy, its own 
proof of merit and title of nobility. 

The course of Bruno's wanderings may be traced over 
Europe by his books ; and it was strange that he always 
Succeeded in finding a printer and in producing something ■ 
new to be printed. In less than eleven years, this wan- 
dering Echoiar, without means, without help, and almost 
without disciples, was enabled to produce a vast quantity 
of work ; and hia discourses, his writings, and his general 
activity forced recognition even from his enemies. The 
age in which he lived, and the many towns in which ha 
was called upon to print his works, presented mechanical 
difficulties of which modern writers have but a small con- 
ception. But, triumphing over every obstacle, he was un- 
ceasing in his labours for the truth, nlthougli the Inquisi- 
tion, which understood tlie truth otherwise, was making 
ready to reduce him to tlie silence of the grave. 

Some one said of Csesar that he was " a monsler of 
diligence;" and if Bruno is to be judged by the quantity 
of work which he produced during a life beset by dilRculty 
and danger, his diligence is as much to be admired as the 
insurmountable patience with which he endured seven 
years of captivity, and died at last by fire, a martyr to iiia 
convictions. In vain be pleaded, as Voltaire pleaded 
later, that he spoke not as a theologian, but as a 
philosopher (" humaitument ") ; in vain he sougliE for 
shelter in a distinction between matters of faith and 
matters of reason ; for chance, with tlie " slippery foot" of 
which Queen Elizabeth wrote to Queen Mary, delivered 
him up to the Inquisition, that " poniard aimed at the 
throat of literature," the yet more deadly enemy of 
science. 
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The necessity of enlarging the proportions of tbe worlf 
filled the Catiiolics with dismity. The innovators had 
burst asunder the narrow iuflexihle skies of the Middle 
Ages, opening a tremendous perspective of immeasurahle 
space. It was sacrilege to teacii that tbe skies were sub- 
ject to change and motion ; that space is the dwelling of 
law, not of privilege ; and that new worlds arise, decay, 
and submit to ihe eternal revolutions of life. 

The Church shrank from the cold naked vault now 
that it was no longer peopled with the familiar faces of 
friends in heaven; she could not soar aloft among forces 
so far removed from the tapers which smoked on her 
altars. Nor could she endure the shock of discovering that 
the miracle of creation was not over. She would not face 
the fact that a miracle is not less wonderful because it is 
an everyday occurence, and she placed herself in oppo- 
sition, not to sectaries and fanatics, as hitherto, but to 
the tables of the law written on the face of the living 
universe, The result of the struggle was certain ; but it 
was slow, and it was not to be accomplished without 
terrible sacrifices. 

Charm is said by Leasing to be beauty in motion, and 
philosophy may be said to he truth in motion, though, in 
common wiih all advances, its forward course is twice 
fatal — to him who opposes it, and to him who, moving with 
it, is identified with it and destroyed by its enemies. The 
latter was the fate of Bruno ; and if at first sight his 
seems a hard lot, and the scheme of Providence inscmtable, 
the tenor of his writings was always such as to show that 
belonged for death, which was to make him immortal; 
while in every law of nature alike that beneficent scheme 
lies veiled which out of pain and evil brings forth correc- 
tion, and out of correction progress- 
In tbe convent of St. Dominic at Naples Eruno pro- 
bably wrote many of his sonnets, putting the finishing 
touches to them later in England. The Candle-Bearer 
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and the Noah's Ark seem to have been written about this 
period. Tlie latter work was dedicated, or was said to be 
dedicated, to Pope Pius V„ who filled the Pupal seat from 
1566 to 1572. It was therefore a very voiithfiil produc- 
tion. In the dedicatory epistle of the Cabal (W. ii. 255) 
Bruno speaks of havin'; "consecrated and presented" a 
book called the M>ah's Ark to Pope Pius V. It has 
never been printed, and it has totally disappeared. Berti 
believes that the book was never really presented to the 
Pope, and that its contents were probably repeated in 
The Cabal of the- Pagasean Horse, the fantastic dedica- 
tion of which was addressed (without his permission) to 
the Bishop of Casamarciano. 

The argument of the Nbak's Ark, so far as it mavi 
be gathered from Bruno's vague and scattered allusions, 
appears to lie in the symbolic representation of all the| 
society of men by means of animals. Within the wooden 
walls of this ark the whole animal kingdom is collected, 
and it is governed by the ass, on whom the gods have 
CMJnIerred "pre-eminence and a post in the poop," The 
ass, according to Bruno, is a symbolic and kabhalistic 
animal, combining stupidity, hypocrisy, false piety, stupid 
patience, and ignorance. Allusions to what is called 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes "the ugly central fact o£ 
donkeyism," constantly occur in all Bruno's works. lu 
the Supper of A&h.ts, while speaking in praise of the 
binary number, Bruno says (W, i. 124), "Two are the 
numbers in kind — odd and even, whereof the one is 
masculine, the other feminine. Of two sorts are the 
Cupids — superior and divine, inferior and vulgar. . . . 
Of two kind are the asses — domestic and savage." 

The CawlU-Beartr {W. 1, 17) opens with an invocation 
" in the name of the blessed tail of the ass," " I have 
seen," Bruno says {W. iL 232), "the monks of Castello in 
Genoa hold up the tail of an ass, veiled, for the people 
to kiss, crying. 'Do not handle it; kiss it. This is the 
sacred relic of that blessed ass which was found worthy 
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to carry our God from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. 
Worship it, kiss it, and make your offerinfia to it' " 

(This relic ia mentioned by Henri Eatienne in hia J 
Apology for Herodotus and by Calvin in liis Trmlisf. on ] 
Relics. The tail of Balaam's ass was preserved at the j 
Church of St. John Lateran in Rome. But what are these I 
objects compared to the coals which roasted St. Lawrence, J 
three of which in Bruno's time were adored in throe J 
Roman churches ; the tablecloth on which the Lord's < 
Supper was celebrated — this was preserved at Userche ' 
in Limousin ; a finger of lite glove of St. Nicoderaus, , 
worshipped in Normandy ; and the lamp-oil which healed j 
the blind before the tomb of St. Peter at Rome ?) 

The Oabal of the Pagastan Horse,- with iis sequel, the ] 
Asa of Cyllene, is a complete work devoted by Bruno to j 
the ass. He demands (W. ii. 295) which is most worthy, 
" an asinine man or a humanised ass ? " and the " angelic \ 
ass of Bulaam " (W. i. 216) is treated with the humour of i 
Rabelais or of Heine. " I have never seen an ass," writes 
the latter, alluding in a preface to the story of Balaam, . 
"who spake as a man, though I have often met men who, • 
whenever tiiey opened their mouths, spake as assea." ■ 

I When in the Bxpidsion Jove is about to reform the ^ 
constellationa, he ia more complimentary to the sj-mbol 
lof foolishness, which Bruno exalts to the skies. " I dare | 
add nothing," he says, "to the spotless majesty of those < 
two asses which shine in the space of Cancer, because j 
chiefly of these {both by justice and reason) ia the king- 
dom of heaven, na I shall invincibly demonstrate by most ■ 
powerful reasons some other time, for I dale not now 
speak of such an important matter. But I am only j 
grieved and vexed that the.se two divine animals have 
been so meanly treated, not having so much as a house of 
their own to dwell in, but are glad to take lodgings of a 
retrograde aquatic animal; besides, we have bestowed on 
them only two little pitiful stars to each one, and these I 
two only of the fourth magnitude" (W. ii. 136). 
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Tiie ass is treated with the same sardouic humour in 
the Supper of Ashes. "Do you not know that when 
the son of Kish, called Saul, went seeking the asses, he 
was on the point of being esteemed worthy, and of being 
appointed kiog of the laraelitish people ? Go, go and read 
the first book of Samuel, and you will see that that gentle 
personage made more account of finding his asses than 
of being anointed king. Hence every time that Samuel 
spoke to him of crowning him, he replied to him, 'And 
where are tiie asses ! the asses, where are they ? my 
father has sent me to find the asses, and do you not wish 
that I should find my asses?' lu conclusion, he would 
not be quiet until the prophet told him that the asses were 
found, wishing perhaps to hint that he might he content 
with having that kingdom, which was equal to his asses, 
and even more " ( W. i, I44). The same work contains (W. 
i. 149) an allusion to the Noah's Ark. "Dost thou not 
remember, O Nolan, that which is- written in thy book 
entitled the Noah's Ark? How, whilst the beasts ranged 
themselves in order that they might allay the strife born 
of precedence, in what danger was the ass of losing his 
pre-eminence, which consisted in his taking a seat in 
the poop of the ark ? " (This curious expression recurs 
(W. ii. 278) iu the Ciibal, "The intelligence whicli is the 
power of the soul, and president in the poop of the soul.") 
"By what creatures are the noblest of the human race 
represented at the dreadful day of judgment if it is not by 
sheep and by goats ? " 

It will be easy to understand how the rest of the com-l 
pany fared at, the hands of the Nolan, since he supposes! 
them capable of submitting to the rule of an ass. That* 
this book could have been dedicated to the I'ope is impos- 
sible. Pius V, was a Dominicau; rigid and inflexible by 
nature, he was made doubly rigid and inflexible by grace, 
which had called him to his high estate. He sowed such 
seeds in the Church as, three months after his death, 
produced the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Himself an 
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Inquisitor, he eKtended to his owu people the merciless 
treatment with which he corrected heretics, saying, " He 
who would govern must begin by himself." Accordingly, 
he had the courage to dissolve the debased and dissolute 
order of the Umiliati., and his very look was believed by 
the Roman people to have the power of conversion. He 
searched not only into present but into past errors of 
belief, aud sick men lay neglected ou their beds by order 
of the Pope if they did not make confession once in three 
days. Monks and nuns, bishops and archbishops, received 
visitations at his hands ; society, from the highest to the 
lowest, was cleansed and renovated by him. Carnesecchi, 
who bad taken part in the first Italian movement towards 
Protestantism, was delivered up in fetters to the Itoman 
Inquisition, aud not all his own reputation nor his con- 
.nection with royalty could save him from the stake, 
i The Archbishop of Toledo, who, as he himself said, " had 
converted many, . . . and had no other object t!ian the 
suppression of heresy," was burnt because he was not 
orthodox on the doctrine of justification. Oue auio-da-fi 
followed another, till every germ of heresy was crushed 
out. It was Pius V. who gave a Catholic leader orders to 
massacre every heretic that fell into his hands. The Pope 
had oH'ered to pour out his blood and his treasure, " even 
to the sacred vessels of the Church," to aid the Catholic 
cause. Southeru Europe was banded together at his 
instigation against the Turks; and wlien Lepauto was 
won, the pious Pope was shown the victory in a trance. 
Was this the man to accept the dedication of Bruno's 
book? Moreover, the monk did not leave his convent in 
the odour of sanctity; and the Papal Inquisitors needed 
little to put them on his track. If the Noah's Ark 
was in reality dedicated to the Pope, it was in no pro- 
pitiatory spirit, such as prompts Highlanders to speak of 
the " kind gallows" or Romans to allude to the Goddess 
Fortune without naming her; and though Bruno might 
not have allowed any consideration to weigh with him 
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when the truth, as he understood it, was at stake, it is 
certain that the Pope could never have accepted such a 
work, nor is it probable that its author would be per- 
mitted to remain peaceably in Italy, which, as a fact, 
he did not quit till four years after the death of Pope 
Pius V. 



CHAPTEI! II. 

3; deTont pnyer that Eternal Spirit can enrich with all utterance and i 
knowlcilge, and sotids out his Si^rsphiiu with the hallowed fire of his \ 
altar to touch and purifj the lips ot whom H« pleaaea."^JliLTON. 
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Rome. Flight from Itime, 1576. Qmoa. Noli. Tht Sphere, 
Bnino't Theory of the Start and Suns. Turin, Vt 
Copemiciu. 

The wealthy sea-board, that historic shore which was 
80on to echo with the triumph of LepanUj, groaned under 
the Spanish tyranny. Alva, who did not scruple to drain 
Naples of blood and treasure himself, watched the en- 
croachment of all strangers with a jealous eye, aud during 
the French campaign in 1556 observed Uiat "he had no 
intention to stake the whole kingdom of Naples against a. 
brocaded coat oE the Duke of Guise," adopting tJierefora 
some such pacific measures as those of another Spaiibh 
governor of the El Dorado, " who," says the liistonau, 
" conciliated the natives by seizing the chiefs, chaining 
them up, shaving their heads, putting on wigs and 
doublets, and sending them forth to spread civilisaiiou 
in the country." 

The Viceroy Granvelle was so detested in the Nether- ' 
lands that the state papers record his unpopularity ; and 
it was said that the nobles would eat him alive if they 
caught him. In 1574 he was succeeded by the Marquis 
de Mondejar, who was said to have increased eightfold hia 
patrimony at the expense of Naples, while advancing 
each of hia seven sons in military and ecclesiastical pre- 
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ferment, "This new Themistocles," wrote Parrino, "was 
liated in Italy." The Viceroys at this time had orders to 
lake no steps without consulting Don John of Austria, 
who was in garrison at Naples, remaining in charge of the 
southern coasts until 1576, when he left to assume the 
government of the Netherlands. What effect could such 
rulers produce on a people made by nature for luxury and 
slavery? Capua was not far ofl"; tlie loveliness and sloth 
of Capua were in the air. " Do not desire," writes Parrino, 
" the viceroyalty of Naples ; to leave it costs us dear." 
Thus, under the deadly sway of Spain, craft supplanted 
virtue and piety was overridden by hypocrisy and fana- 
ticism. The vices of a conquered people throve in a soil 
but too open to evil influences. No career was open to 
the Italian subjects of Spain but the army, the magistracy, 
or the Church ; and the Church was too often chosen as a 
means of advancement on earth, rather than as au unpre- 
judiced and incorruptible guide to heaven. 

The people of Naples, credulous by nature, lent tliem- 
selvea to the bigotry of the Government. The older 
monastic orders increased, and a swarm of new orders 
appeared. The wealth of the laity changed handa and 
became clerical, or made its way to Spain. Two-thirds 
of the revenue of the country was in the hands of the 
priests, and tlieir influence ran immoderately high. But 
the powerful and ancient University of Naples, which was 
founded by Frederick II., stemmed tiie tide. Distin-i 
gnished tor jurisprudence, it refused its prerogative to ud 
learning ; and under its fostering care so many academied 
sprang up that they were nt length forbidden to assemble} 
by the Church. 

In the lime of Bruno, contemporary historians declared - 
themselves unable to count the poets of Italy. IppoUto 
di Medici is said to have supported a train of one hundred 
poets, " Our poets are more," says Zerbo (Lett, di DlvfTsi, 
Venez, 1564, iii. 93), "in number than the sands of the 
sea, and may fairly overtop Parnassus." But it was not 
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to theae groundlinga ihat Bruno owed any of his remfl5£^" 
able qualities. The philosophic genius of Plato was mora 
to the tasW of the learned than the " subtle metaphysica 
(W. i. p. 255) of the divine Aristotle," "whose desire," 
saya Dante. " is given evermore for grief." It was to the 

Iinflaences of philoaopby. and, above all, to the study o£ 
Nature, initiated by Porta and Telesio, that Bruno owed 
his individuality. Of Telesio he spealis (W. i. 250) as 
-^ "one full of judgment, having waged an honourable war 
upon Aristotle." The Nolan and the philosopher o£ 
Cosenza were ardent followers of the science of Nature. ' 
but in method they were radically divided. Teleaio; 
fthough the opponent of Aristotle, made use of his system; 
Bruno applied himself to pure rea-wn on inductive prin-. 
iciples; he was, moreover, the adherent of the high-minded 
and liberal teaching of Plato. At that time the twa 
schools of philosophy in Italy were led by Plato and 
Aristotle. The school of Plato had its headquarters in 
the Academy of Floieuce, and spread itself southwards. . 
ita ideas advancing with its march. The doctrine of 
Aristotle was taught by Pomponaccio and others ; it was 
propagated in Northern Italy by the universities of Bol- 
ogna, Pavia, and Padua, It attained its highest develop- 
ment in the labour of Galileo. 

The advance of what may be called spiritualism was 
due in a great measure to the Platonism of the Florentine 
Academy. Thanks to the labours of the "hearers" and 
the "novices," as, with some pedantry, the members were 
called, and under favour of the Medici, the stimulative 
qualities of the imagination came into play. At first a 
natural reaction from the dusty squabbles of the schooU, 
this enthusiastic and poetic erudition soon led to a love of 
the marvellous, and to a fanciful cry for inspiration, which 
brought about the downfall of the society. But although 
ita light was at last quenched in the midst of a dis- 
creditable mysticism, the Academy did not expire without 
leaving its mark on the age. Bruno in especial owed 
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much to the Platonism of the Florentines. Tiiere was a 
similarity between his doctrines and those of Pletho, 
whose discourses had so powerful an effect upon Cosmo dei 
Medici, that he established an academy for the sole pur- 
pose of cultivating this new and more elevated species of 
philosophy. The conferences were held in the palace of 
the Medici at Florence, or in their sombre villa at Careggi, 
and the teaching spread widely in Italy ; while, with the 
fickleness tliat was cliaracteristic of the age, Pletho, after 
his death, was declared to be "a dangerous viper," and 
his books were burnt, a strange comment on the favour 
of princes. The in8uence of his belief, that the stara 
have souls, that the world is eternal, and that demons 
are not malignant spirits, may be traced in the works ol 
Bruno. Nor was he unbiassed by the teaching of Ficino, 
who, half a century earlier, was at the head of the 
Florentine Academy. An imitator of the Neo-?latonists, 
and holding ihat all the philosophic learning of antiquity 
centered in the Alexandrian sclioola, Ficino believed that 
man possesses two souls, one which is sensitive, and the 
other intellectual — a divine existence breathed into man 
by the Creator, The sensitive sou!, or third essence of the 
body, is inseparable from it, and is subject to the eternal 
trans formations of matter. The Supreme Being is Unity, 
into which the intellectual soul can be drawn by a rapt 
ecstasy, that blessed vision of the Deity which was granted 
to Plotiiius and Porphyry. Perfection, according to Ficino 
and the Neo- Plato nists, is Tfte One, and as God is in his 
essence one, it follows that he is Unity. The Creator 
could not, liowever, stoop from liis high estate to Nature, 
He has surrounded his throne with angels, ministers, and 
fostering spirits, by whom the third essences are created 
and maintained. Bruno summarily destroyed this fabrio 
of the invention. The souls of Ficino, the third essence, 
composing and figuring, so to say, rivers, pebbles, and 
interpenetrating the whole structure of our planet in 
various qualities and degrees, — these varyin; 
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I were seized and united by Bruno into one, which he called 
the World-Soul, and which he believed to be the breath 
(and gift of God, as our souls are. The World-Soul ia God 
land Nature at the Bame time, for iu God Nature lives and 
Imoves and haa its being, as man does; in Nature he ia 
manifested by io&uite ways and in infinite worlds, kaow- 
ling neitlier time uor space; in Nature the harmony of 
oppositions is made plain. Thus Bruno, having discovered 
a new and higher unity, gave himself up to the living power 
within him, declared war against antiquity, broke through 
all the traditions of the schools, and called upon men to 
behold in Nature the image and superscription of its 
Maker. 

Into the etill seclusion of St Dominic he fell like a 
firebrand. To him the vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity were more irksome than the chivalrous service of 
courtesy, loyally, bravery, and fidelity ; and his fantastic, 
restless, and indocile nature soon asserted itself, lu 
*~ Naples, il appears from the documents (No. vii.), he waa 
twice threatened witli a trial, first for having given away 
certain figures and pictures of "St. Catherine of Siena, 
and perhaps of St. Anthony," after retaining the crucifix 
only, whicli caused him to be thought a dcapiser of the 

— saints ; and for having bidden a novice, who was reading 
the history of the Seven Joys of the Madonna in verse, 
to throw the book away, and to read some other book, 
such as the lives of tlie Holy Fathers. In another 
document (No. xiii.) this evidence ia repeated, with the 
addition, that it was the master of the novices who twice 
made an accusation in writing against Bruno, but that tlie 
writing was destroyed. Tlie matter evidently was thought 
of slight moment, or Bruno could not have been permitted 
to enter the priesthood, 

— As soon as he became a priest he seemed to have 
allowed his heretical tendencies the upper-hand of his 
discretion. A second and more important trial was the 
result, "1 could not tell," he says (Doc xiii.), "upou 
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'Sat articles they proceeded against me, except that 
reaeotiing one day with Montalciuo (who was a brother 
of our order, a Lombard), in the presence of some other 
fathera, and he saying tiiat these heretics were ignorant of 
the language of the schools, I answered that although they 
did not proceed in their arguments by the rules of logic, 
yet they declared ihetr meaning conveniently and in the 
same way aa the ancient fatliers of the Holy Church; 
giving the example of the form of heresy of Arius, of 
whom the scholastics say that he understood the genera- 
tion of the Son by the act of Nature, and not by will; and 
the same thing i3 said in other words by St. Augustine" 
(probably book vii. ot St. Augustine's work De TrmUale), 
"namely, 'that the Son is not of the same substance 
with the Father, but proceediTig from his will like other 
creatures ; ' whereupon those fathers fell upon me. saying 
that I defended heretics, and that I maintained they were 
learned men." 

It is clear, however, t)iat Eniao leant towards tlie Arian 
heresy. " That Christ was the Son of God, and born of 
the ever-blessed Virgin Mary," he says (Doc. xiii.), "I 
have not doubted, , . . but I have doubted the Divine- 
Incarnation, ... for the Divinity being by nature infinite 
(Doc. xxviii.) and humanity finite, the first eternal and 
the latter temporal, it did not appear to me reasonable ... 
that humanity should be thus joined to Divinity." 

(Doc, xii.) — " As for the Second Person, I say that I 
held him in truth to be one in essence with the First, and 
so with the Third; for being undivided in being, they 
cannot be unequal, because all the attributes of the Father 
belong to the Son also, and to the Holy Spirit. I have 
doubted only bow this Second Person could be made flesh 
and suffer ; . . . but I have declared the opinion of Arius to 
appear less pernicious than it was esteemed and vulgarly 
understood to be, . . . and I declared that Arius said thef 
Word was neither Creator nor creature, but a medium' 
between the Creator and the creature, aa the Word is the, 
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medium between the speaker and the hearer ; and then 

I fore he is said to be first born before all creatures, 
from whom, but by whom all things were created; not tol 
■whom, but by whom all things are related, and return b 
their ultimate end, which is the Father" (Uoc xi.) 

"It was on this account," Bruno adds in the same^ 
docnment, " that I was suspected " (of lieresy), " and per- 
haps this, among other things, was the reason. , , . I was 
first tried in Naples" (Doc. xi. pp. 28-29). His doubts 
seem to have centred on the actual disiinctiou of the 
Persons, as though in God he could admit no distinction 
except the rational and logical distinction of his attributes. 
iHe tells his judges plainly that he cou!d not find the 
idoctrine of the Tyinitj. in either TestameuL He seems to 
I have held these opinions firmly from his eighteenth year 
ItiU the date of his trial. " I do not understand," he says 
fi.(Doc. xi,), "the two Persons separate from the Father. , . . 
I hold that there is an infinite universe, which is the effect 
|oE the infinite Divine power ; for I esteem it to be a thing 
unworthy of the Divine goodness and power that, being 
able to produce another world than this, and an infinite 
number of others, it should produce a finite world, so that 
_ I have declared there are infinite individual worlds such 
as tliis earth, which I bold with I'yt-hntrnras to be a planet 
similar to which is the moon, with other planets and other 
stars, which are infinite (Doc. xi. p. 26), and that all these 
bodies, being worlds and without number, constitute the 
infinite universality in an infinite space, and this is called 
,the infinite universe, in which are innumerable worlds; 
I so thai there is a twofohl infiTn't y — of the magnitude of 
the universe, and the multitude of the worlds. Further, 
in this universe I place a universal Providence, hy virtue of 
which all things litre, grow, move, and attain perfection; 
and I understand it in two ways — iA< one in that manner 
hy wkic/i the soul is present in the lody, the xohole of llie soul 
in all the body, and the whole in each and every part ; and 
this I call Nature, the sJiodaw and trace of the Divinity ; the 
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other, in the ineffable manner in which God hy his essence^ 
preaence, and power is in all and above all ; not as a part J 
not as a soul, bid in a manner not capable of being made\ 
plain to the uiulcrstanding. 

"Next, in the Divinity, with the theologians and greater 
philosophers, J unrlprifjimt nil th^ iit.t.rihntP?; to hfi OILS. I 
understand thiefi-aittibutes, pnwor w imlnm , nud j^ ^Qodnas a^ 
or TninH , int^ellect. and love ; so that all things have first) 
their being by reason of raiiid, then their order and distincCI 
succession by reason o£ intellect, then their concord and 
symmetry by reason of love, , . . which I hold to he ini 
all and above all; as nothing is without partaking of beingj 
and being is not without the essence of being ; as nothing' 
13 beautiful without the presence of beauty, so nothing caul 
be without the Divine Presence, and in this manner, by the] 
J pf rno^nn r,nA nf,f jiy fhp wHy o f stibstanr |inl tmth, \\ 
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U nderstan H flilMllPtin" i" tlif niirinity , 

"Tiien with regard to ' "°h-to () £ f a^th, ... to the indi-\ 
viduality of the Divine Feraons, to that Wisdom and that ! 
Son of the mind called by philosophers the Intellect, and 
by theologians the "Word, who we are to believe took upon 
him our flesh, I place myself within the bounds of philo- 
sophy, and I have not nnderstnod th ia mfttnr haUiaye 
doubted, holding it with inconstant faith, thougli I do not 
remember to have given signs (of doubt) in writing, oi 
by word of mouth, except indirectly ; . . - and I have not 
been able to comprehend the Third Person and DivinS 
Spirit as I ought, but in the mantiftr nf i-.Iip Pythng-rynn" and 
of Solom on, who says in the Book of Wisdom " (c. i. v. 7), 

■" Xhe Spirit of nod fjllpH l.liP miuiH paitb-anil nil tilpr. is 

inJt;' or as Virgil explained the doctrine of the Pytha- 
goreana in the text of the jEneid" (B. vi. ver. 724), "and' 
from this Spirit, which is called the Life of the Universe,, 
in my philosophy I understand all life to flow, and the. 
souls of all things which have life and a soul ; and this I 
understand is immortal, there being no death, but divisiom' 
and congregation ; which doctrine I understand by a pas- 
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•sage in Ecclesiastea, which says, 'Tli^rA ie nn ^Btf 
I under tlie sun ; . . . the thint; that hath been.it is that 
1 which shiill be ; and that which ia done is that which shall 
be done, ' " 

For these, and similar discordant opinions, the sficond 
tjial was instituted by the Church, The accuser was no 
longer the master of the novices, but the provincial of the 
order, Fra Domenico Vita (Doc. x.) It waa eillier in 
1575. or early in the year 1576. when Bruno was onca 
more in the niunaslery at Kaples, that the doubt which 
had tinged the mind of the novice bocauie negation iu 
ths monk, (Further evidence is yielded by the oration 
delivered by him in 1589 at Helmstedt on the death of 
the Duke of Brunswick, in which Bruno saya that he 
abandoned his country lest he should be compelled "to 
submit to a superstitious religion.") 

The counts against him reached one hundred and thirty, 
according to the evidence of hia accuser, Mocenigo, the 
Veaetian patrician, given iu the first document of the last 
and fatal trial at Venice. The old matter of the images 
was revived, and fearing he should be cast into prison 
(Doc. liii.), Bruno fled from Naples, wliich he was never to 
see again, and sought refuge in Home in a convent of his 
order, without, so far as ajjpears from his words, any pre- 
sentiuteut of the lurking siiailow of death into which he 
was to enter on that spot at the end of his pCgrimage. 
" The year following the year of the Jubilee ' I was in 
Itome iu the convent of Minerva (under obedience to 
Maestro Sisto da Luca, procurator of tlie order), whither 
I went to present myself because I was proceeded against 
twice at Naples, . . , and the suit was renewed when I 
went to Home, with other articles which I do not know ; 
for which reason I left the religious life, and putting off the 
iiabit, I went to Noli in the Genoese territory " (Doc. viii.) 
Mocenigo, the friend who betrayed Bruno iuto the 
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hands of the Inquisition, accuses the monk of having 
thrown bis accuser into the Tiber, and says that he Hed 
away before taking his trial; but as no otijer evidence of 
tliis story is forthcoming, it is probably wortblesa. 

The evidence continues : " I fled from Eome because I 
Lad letters from Naples, and was warned that upon my 
departure from Naples there had been discovered certain 
books of the works of St. Clirysostom and of St. Jerome, 
with the forbidden commentaries of Erasmus, which I 
had used secretly, and I had thrown them away into 
a private place when I left Naples, lest they should be 
found; ■ , . but I have never abjured either publicly or 
privately, whether for these proceedings or for any other 
cause ; nor have I at any time appeared before any other 
tribunal of the Holy Office." 

The fugitive mouk, casting aside his frock and aban- 
doning his name in religion, left Rome secretly, and sought 
refuge in the territory of Genoa, remaining there, accord- 
ing to his historian Berti, for three days only, in IS7S. 
Sigwart, however, accepts the date with diffidence (I>ic 
Ldjeiisgeschichte Giordano Bruno's, Tubingen, 1880, p. 8). 
Under the Doge Prospero Fattiuanti, in 1 574, disturbances 
had broken out between the rival factious of the old and 
tlie new nobles, supposed to be secretly fomented by 
a;^ents of France, The king of Spain felt his interests 
as protector of the liepublio to be compromised, and Don 
John of Austria was dispatched from his neigbbouriug 
garrison at Naples to quiet and overlook the towu. He 
placed himself on the watch at Vigevano, and was there, 
with some brief intervals, from April 1574 till the early 
spring of 1576. wlien a brief outburst of civil war cleared 
the air and was followed by peace. 

The lands of the Republic of Genoa were kept intact by 
the jealousy of its neighbours, who by carefully checking 
each other's depredations guarded the citizens from all 
encroachment. Its territory stretched from Alouaco to 
Sarzana, a distance of about a hundred aud fifty miles. 
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In theory it was a republic ; but ii presented the eingulai 
aspect of a republic with a crowned head aud a body 
of nobles. The Golden Book of Genoa contained the 
names of a powerful and splendid aristocmcy, who, en- 
sconced in their towers on the close Mediterranean bays, 
carried on the work of pirates. This they nominally 
directed against Turks, Venetians, and other enemies of 
Genoa, but they were not nice in discriminating between 
foreign flags and that of their own people when a 
personal enemy fell in their way. Factions ran high. 
Interminable feuds between Eanipini and Afascherati, 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines, led at last to con- 
stant fighting between the nobles and the people ; the first 
being tyrannous and quarrelsome, and tlicir subjects surly 
and impatient of control. Foreigners were waylaid and 
stabbed ; foreign soldiers were maltreated and besieged 
in their homes ; the people flew to arms and fought in the 
streets on the slightest provocation. In 1525 the Genoese 
rabble had hooted Francis I. when he rode into their city 
after the battle of Pavia, his fallen grandeur represented by 
long files of Spanish guards ; and this jealousy of foreigners 
ran so high that in 1 574 a decree was issued forbidding 
them as well as the citizens of Genoa to appear armed in 
the streets ; upon which the contentious populace collected 
in the town, called on their powerful and warlike neigh- 
bours for help, and stood at bay, while Don John of Austria 
kept watch in the interests of Spain, aud whiled away the 
time with learning dancing and assisting at tournaments. 

The legate of the I'ope and the ambassadors of France 
and Spain had retired to Casale to consult on a reform of 
the Genoese statutes, and meanwhile the town was lacerated 
by internal dissension and ravaged by a pestilence. A 
story is told by Bacon of a Prince of Orange who, being 
dangerously wounded by a Spanish boy, could find no 
means to staunch the blood but by men's thumbs, succeed- 
ing one another for the space of two days, and at last the 
blood retired. Much the same process was applied by the 
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tliree potentates in attendance on the hilU of Genoa, and 
by their united efforts the blood abed in tbe city was 
stopped and order at last restored. 

Meanwhile Bruno, whose living depended on such peace- 
ful and scholarly appliances as a printing-press, a book- 
seller, and a good school in which to teach, withdrew from 
the scene of dissension to Noli, a little town on the coast, 
seven miles from Savoua and four from Finale. Noli 
stands at the head of the gulf which bears its name, im- 
prisoned between two mountain chains, which end on one 
side with the Capo di Vado, and on the other with tbe 
singular rocky peak of the Capo di NoH. The town is 
autrounded by fine old walls crowned with towers, and it 
still contains a church founded in the eighth ceuturj', with 
other monuments of that youth of the world which is 
called antiquity. One of those happy cities which has no 
history, Noli remained free and prosperous, paying five 
sequins a year for protection to its great neighbour Genoa, 
and preserved for ever from oblivion by Dante {Purgatory, 
canto iv.), wlio, in the spirit, had descended the craggy 
liill to the rift in which the little city is situated. Three 
centuries later, Bruno, coming probably by water, the 
cheapest way, arrived in the town, and supported himself 
" by teaching grammar to the boys and reading the sphere ^ 
(astronomy) with certain gentlemen " (Doc. viii.-ix.), re- 
maining in this bumble office four or five months. 

The sphere, as it was technically called in the sixteenth 
century, while dealing with a science which, so far as we 
know, is without limits or termination, did its best to 
supply both to the universe. The earth was supposed to 
stand still in the core or centre of a moving crystal sphere, 
as a Hy might hang in a bottle, receiving circular motion 
from without. The heavens were held to be round like 
the earth, because the circle is a perfect figure, having 

' " My dear brother," Sir Philip If you do, I c»re little for any mori! 
Sydney writes to bis brother Robert, utrunomy in yuu." — Zaneht Alc- 
"I tbinlc yon undenUnd tbe ipherc meirt of Sir P. Sidne]/, y. 171, 
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neither beginning nor end, and also because of all bodies, 
the sphere, as containing the greatest volume in relation 
to its circumference, can support the greatest numher of 
living creatures. To this was allotted "the best of all 
possible motions, the motion of uniform circular rotation." 
This immense ball in the inner part of heaven was sur- 
rounded by nine or ten zones of transparent crystal, 
forming so many hollow spheres or layers ; in these the 
earth was Hxed like a tnlip-root in its outer surrounding 
envelopes. The whole of these were supposed to roll in 
a mass from east to west round an axis passing through 
the centre of the earth ; the sun, the moon, and the seven 
planets, each in its separate enclosure of celestial spheres, 
had a contrary motion to tiiat of the earth; hut such 
obscurity and contradiction were caused by these inven- 
tions that other inventions, called "inequalities," 
resorted to to make things plain, on which iresh diffi-^ 
culties arose.^ 

Such were the views prevailing at the time of Bruna.1 
Founded on the teaching of Aristotle, they were embodied I 
by one Sncrobosco, an Englishman, Jn a primer on astro-4 
nomy which was commonly received in all schoolsl 
(Spk(Era Mundi, ist edit., Ferrara, 1472; Venice, i^QOpi 

"^Witiembei^, 1S40, preface by Melanchthon; Leydeiir,l 
1626). 

Even thus early in his career Bruno's teaching must 
have differed widely from that in vogue. " The earth 
moves," he says ; *' it turns on its own axis and it moves 
round the sun," A truth which is now the common 
property of every school-child was then the battle-cry of 
progress, and Aristotle, " the familiar spirit of Nature," as 

--he is called by Bruno, "the butcher {carnfjice) of the 
other divine philosophers" (W. ii. 403), was at the head 
of the opposition. 

a opposed were there inveo- " Had the Creator of the a 



tiona to Nature, that, on Icuning 
the Arietntelian schcniH of the zones 
King AlpbMug ol CutiU exclaimed, 
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A comjilete break with the Cliureb was the only possible 
result. Extremes meet ; and the boy who began his career 
as a monk, burning with the fervour of mysticism and 
seekiug iu the convent that pence which the world cannot 
give, rebelled against the fetters in which his reason was 
placed by ttte Church. Passionate and enthusiastic iu his 
search for tnith, he smarted under the indignity of beholding 
his country-people adore the tail of a donkey at Castello, 
or ait in congress to decide whether a mouse which had de- 
voured thu Sacrament was to be killed or to be worshipped. 
Added to these minor causes of discontent, the falsiiy ofl 
the Aristotelian scheme of the universe filled him withl 
contempt and incredulity, and finally sapped his allegiaucel 
to Catholicism. The movement of the earth was au essen- 
tial necessary truth; and with Bruno, to. feel truth and 
to proclaim it were one. Space alone, he says, is destitute 
of all power, virtue, and operation. Movement is a sove- 
reign law of the universe. Why deny it to the earth? 
Despising " the vile imagination of the figure of the sphere 
and the diversity of heavens " (W. ii. 8), he taught that the 
earth is of the same matter and form as the other stars ; 
every created thing which moves and lives constitutes a 
living bein<^ ; a star performing its appointed course in the 
heavens with wisdom and exactitude holds the rank of au 
intelligent being, (This was the view of Plato, who, in hi.'i 
Timwus, says that the world is an animal; and Voltaire/ 
repeating the words of Plato, adds, " Thus the nature od 
Uiia immense animal, which is called the world, is eternal.'-)! 

"The earth," says Bruno (Infinity, dialogue iii.), "is liiK 
more heavy than the other elements; all the parts and I 
particles are moved and change place and disposition, as 
do the blood, humours, spirits, and insensible particles 
which perpetually flow in and out of us and in the other 
lesser animals. . . . These globes are sustained by infinite 
ether, in which this our auimal freely runs and keeps to 
his prescribed course, as the rest of the stars do to theirs." 
And in another place he speaks of " those sensible com- 
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pounded bodies, which are so many animals or worlds in 
this spacious field called air or sky." The life of these 
vast worlds Bruno holds to be (W. i. 166) "not only 
capable of sensation, but intellectual; not only intel- 
lectual, as ours is, but perhaps in a higher degree." The 
stars are "those sons of God (W. i, 174) who shouted for 
joy at the creation; the flaming heralds, his ministers, 
and the ambassadors of his glory " (W. i. 1 30). And later 
he writes, " There are innumerable worlds like ours, throned 
and sphered amidst the ether, and pursuing a course in 
heaven like ours ; and they are called . . . runners, am- 
bassadors, messengers of Nature, a living mirror of the 
infinite Deity, , . . having the principle of intrinsic 
motion, their own nature, their own soul, their owii 
intelligence. . , . For it is right and convenient for them- 
selves, and for the effect of the most perfect cause, that 
I the motion of the heavenly bodies should be natural and. 
Vfrom within." 

The stars are " a living mirror of the Infinite Deity," 
not the Deity itself ; they are " the effect of the most per- 
fect _cause ; " their souls are in his as our souls are ; and 
they are to he understood as distinct from '"the outer up- 
holder and providence" (W. ii. 66), by whom tiiey aia 
j preserved from dissolution. " By tliis knowledge we are 
Uonsened from the chains of a most narrow dungeon, and 
I'flet at liberty to rove in a most august empire," he writes 
(W. ii. 14); "we are removed from pi'esumptnoua boun- 
daries and poverty to the innumerable riches of an infinite 
space, of so worthy a field and of such beautiful worlds. . . . 
Thus the excellency of God is magnified and the grandeur 

I of his empire made manifest. . . , This is that philosophy 
which opens the senses, which satisfies the mind, which 
I enlarges the understanding, and which leads man to the 
only true beatitude, ... for it frees him from the solici- 
tous pursuit of pleasure and from the anxious apprehen- 
sions of pain, . . . seeing that everything is subject to R J 
most good and elScient cause." 
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THEORY OF THE SUNS AND STARS. 

If, therefore, the universe is infinite, wliy place the 
earth at its centre ? The sun, the " father of life " 
51), is the ceQtie of our world; but the centre 
infinite universe ia in all things. " The motion of 1 
starry earth in which we dwell 13 caused by (W. ii. 51) 
its own intrinsic principle, its proper soul and nature, . , . 
and it makes its revolution about the sun and about its 
own centre; which, if we rightly understand, will open] 
the door of the intelligence to the true principles ofl 
natural things, and we shall march swiftly by the way of' 
truth, hidden, since this cloudy night of sophistry followed 
upon the day of antique wisdom, beneath the veil " — (here 
Bruno uses the words of Dante, Inf. ix. 60, "laqnale 
ascosa sotto il velame di tante . . . immaginazione ") — 
" of sordid and bestial imaginations, and concealed by 
the injury of lime and by vicissitude." 

"Of these stars {Acrotismits 97, p. 25) none is in the 
middle (although the Church and Ptolemy have taught 
that our earth is the centre of all things), but the uni-l < 
verse is immeasurable in all its parts," "For the centre| 
of the universe ia neither the sun " (C, 4, X Arliaili, Art. 
160) " nor in the sun, neither the earth nor in the earth, 
nor in any place whatever." " Every being is ila owi* 
centre, around which it moves " (/>(,■ Tmmenso, book vii| 
p. 600). " Therefore there are as many centres as there 
are worlds and stars, and these in number are in- 
finite." "They," the worlds, "are free in space" (Gfr. 
14, 159), "attracting each other, and moving by tlieirj 
own inward spiritual power," (" The great law of Natural 
which regulates the movement of the heavenly bodies 
is the law of attraction." — Professor Ball, Meeting of the 
British Association, Canada, 18S4-) " Lift up thy 3qi4 _ 
from this earth to the stars and worlds^ and Ipiirti t n 
understan d thnf. in all pliif-fi thpfo , , , are__tjiii_aaae 
order, the same form, the same movemen t. Only one 
bereft of his reason could believe that those infinite 
Bpaces tenanted by vast and magnificent bodies, many of 
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.'which are certainly intrusted with a higher destiny than 

lours, are Hpsit^pH nnly tx\ ffiviJ iiq liglit-, f\T ffi rPfjwp tr*'" 

c lear shining of the <-art ,li." • " I t is aot reasonable (Gfr. 

id it is as 
foolish to believe that there are no beings, nor minds, nor 
posaibilities of thought beyond the objects of our own 
senses." 

We pass now into the province of conjecture. The j 
SUDS are inhabited, as well as the surrounding earths I 
(W. ii, 54); "tlip fivpH gtart^ those magnificent flaming 
bodies (W, i. 334), are inhabited world s and most excel- 
lent powers, which seem and are innumi^rable worlds, not | 
greatly unlike the world in which we live." " The 6 
(Gfr. 379), " oyr ni-arest fixed star, is of a certainty a ] 

mamigr, if, ia nnt wit.liin niir prnvitiro tx> (iiso.nvpr : in any 
case, its conditions of life are different to ours." And 
under no circumstances are we to believe that the matter 
of our organic substance can give rise to one and to no 
other kind of life. " Reason would have us know " (Gfr, 
384) " that the sun surpasses us, and that as it is a dwell- 
ing-place full of glory, so the life within it infinitely 1 
excels all fovma of life on earth." From this infinite All, ] 
full of beauty and splendour, from the vast worlds which I 
circle above us to the sparkling dust of stars beyond, the 4 
conclusion is drawn that there are an infinity of creatures, 1 
a vast multitude which, each in its degree, mirrora forth 
the splendour, wisdom, and excellence of the Divine 
beauty (W. ii. 361-398), Beyond these, again, there may 
be, and no doubt there are, an intinity of wonders which 
the inind of man is not able to conceive (De Iminenso, 
635)1 "the scope and final cause of the whole being the H 
perfection of the universe" (W. i, 237). 

' " Who has pewuaded m»n," sny* motion of the iaflnite sea, i 

Montait^e, " th>t thu aduiimble eataliliBhed and have eontmued for 1 

towering ceUaUal vtiiilt, tbe eternal ea man; centurieii for LU ui 

li^ht of (lictte proud torches which wnloo!" 
are above out heads, tbe terrible 
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The solar syatem was cleansed from the cobwebs of 
scholaaticism by Copernicus, for wliom Bruno Lad a pro- 
found admiration {Oratio Vakdic, W. i. 127; Dt Mon., 
327), aitbongh he affirmed that the Copeniican systemj 
was more concerned with mathematica than Nature (ij 
127), and Copernicua " a geometrician rather than a philo- 
Bopher" {De Immenso, 343). But in espousing the newj 
doctrines Bruno added to them, Burpassing his mastEiJ 
in boldness and vigour of thought. Tiie centre, which] 
Copernicua believed to be immovable and in the annJ 
Bruno placed in sun after sun, even in the outermost' 
parts of the univerae and in infinity. And perhaps his 
greatest achievement lies in hia application of the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus and hia extension of them to the 
whole of the universe. "S^ace^ he saya, " [s not in 
h eaven ; h eaven is ia.. space " (Gfr. 65). "Space is one) 
and infinite in conUntiity " (Gfr. 74). " This philosophy "J 
(W, i. 175) "not only contains the truth, but favours reli-l 
gion more than any other kind of philosophy." Moreover, 
lie was the first to teach that the sun turns on its own — 
axis {Ve Immenso, 305), that the earth is flattened at the— 
poles ; he insisted thai the atmosphere is an integral part— 
of the earth {ib. 433), and that all the fixed stars are suns^ 
(Gfr. 24), having their own system of visible and iuviaible*- 
planets {De Immemo, :66). The cold stars or planets 
require the warmth of the auns; the suns in their turn 
require the coolness and dewy refreshment yielded by the 
earths ; and thua mutually sustained and cherished, they 
pursue their courae and set forth the glory of tlieir Divine 
Master. This ia scarcely the place in which to apeak of 
the doctrine of evolution, first foreshadowed by him; of 
his theory of instinct, which is fuUy borne out by modern 
science ; and of hia appreciation of the purely phenomenal 
value of the senses. He holds the universe to be infinite 
and boundless (senza marginc, W, i. 268). " If," he saya 
{Dc Immenao, 14), "in the eyes of God there is but one 
etarry globe; if the aun ami moon and all creation are 
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made for the good of the eartii and for the welfare of 

(mau, hiiniaiiity may be exalted, but is not the Godhead 
abased? Is not this to straiten and coDfine his provi- 
dence ? What ! is a feeble human creature the only 
object worthy of the care of God 1 No ; the earth is but 
a planet ; tlie i-ank she holds among the stars is by 
usurpation ; it is time to dethrone her. Tlie ruler of our 
earth is not man, but the sun, with the life which breathes 
Bn common through the universe. Let the earth eschew 
[privilege; let her fulfil her course and obey. Let not 
this contemplation dispirit man, as if he thought himself 

1 abandoned by God; for in extending and enlarging tha 
universe he is himself elevated beyond measure, and liia 
intelligence is no longer deprived of breathing apace I 
beneath & sky, meagre, narrow, and ill-contrived in its ' 
proportions. And better still ; if God is everywhere 
present in the whole of the world, filling it with his 
infinity, and with his immeasurable greatness; if there 
is in reality an innumerable liost of suns and stars, what 
jof the foolish distinction between the heaven and the 
jearth? Dwellers in a star, are we not comprehended 
I within the celestial plains and established in the very 
! precincts of heaven ? " The infinite in extension, the 
infinite in the universe, this is the Ultima Thule (W. i. 
128) of the philosopher of Kola. 

After four or five months spent in this revolutionary 
teaching, Bruno left Noli for Savona, where he remained 
a fortnight (Doc. ix.) Then making his way towards the 
Alps, he went to " the metropolis of Piedmont, the deli> 
cious city of Turin" (W. ii. 218). 

At that moment Turin was free from pestilence ; under 
the sage administration of Emanuel Filiberto, it was 
unravaged by war, industry and the arts flourished, and 
the schools, which had undergone a complete reform, were 
earning justly merited laurels. But it was an inhospit- 
able town. Tasso, when be presented himself at its doors, 
poor and in misery, his clothes dilapidated, and fever 
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burning in his veins, was driven away, and taken for one 
suffering with the plague ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could ohtain a morsel of hread. The 
contract between the poets was remarkable enough, for 
the one died in the odour of sanctity and the other at the 
hands of the Inquisition ; hut in this at least their fortunes 
met. Bruno, not finding "' entertainment " to his satisfac- 
tion, quitted Turin at once, acd went by the Po to Venice. 

Under his baptismal name of Filippo he took a lodging 
in the Frezzaria with a person employed at the arsenal. 
A visitation of the plague had begun in Venice in August 
1575, and though ending in December of tliat year, it re- 
appeared in the spring of 1576, and raged until the win- 
ter, having earned off forty thousand people. It is scarcely 
likely that Bruno, however high his courage, would have 
addressed himself to a plague-stricken city in order 10 
gain B living either by teaching or writing. The schools 
in time of plague were closed, the printing-presses ceased 
their labours, and few booksellers cared to remain and 
drive a trade depending on luxury and leisure for support. 
Moreover he says, " While_ I was in Venice I caused (Doc 
ix.) a small book to be printed, entitled 0/ the Sigjts 0/ 
tJu Times, and I had it printed in order to gather together 
a little money for my sustenance," Now, in time of 
plague, war, or commercial distress, the traffic in pictures 
is among the first to suffer; next are gems; and books 
come third on the list. Neither patron nor printer was 
likely to remain behind at such a time ; and therefore 
Bruno's visit to Venice probably took place in the spring 
of 1577, when the pestilence was over. 

As soon as it was finished, the book was presented by 
Bruno to father Remigius of Florence (Doc. ix.), a 
Dominican distinguished for his version of the Psalter 
of David, with other learned works ; and being approved, 
it was printed, either without the author's name or with 
the name of Fihppo Bruno, Thougli this work has com- 
pletely disappeared, it was accepted by the pious Father 
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IJemigius, and was no doubt orthodox in its teaching, 
may have been occupied with the doctrine of LuUy, " that I 
unculcured hermit inspired by a divine geiiiu3 " (Gfr. 634) ;■ I 

I for licuno was taught in his youUi by a man from liav-' 
enna to connect things, such as the virtues, uieials, inytho- 1 
logical names, and so on, in a certain alphabetic order;- J 
and from this small beginning he workeil out thai art of- J 
thought and memory to which a great part of his life was ] 
dedicated. 

Prom the idol of the mystics, LuUy. to the splendid j 
and mysterious realities of Copernicus was more than a J 
step ; it wfts a revolution. Bruno's faith was unshaken in ' 
n religion which should bring the spirits of men out of 
the depths of ignorance and error (De Intme-nso, 339) into 
that infinite and exalted region where is the light of light 
and the very springs of Divinity. 

The Infinite, so to say, circles within his starry system,! 
eveu in its darkest and most mysterious spaces. Carried- ' 
on by the torrent of universal harmony, he was, as Novalis 
said of Spinoza, one drunk not with new wine, but with 
God; aud he beheld the Infinite as in a mirror in all the 
abounding parts of the creation. But he confessed with- 
out hesitation before his judges opinions contrary to the i 
Church — and indeed his works lay open to the judgment 1 
of his accusers together with the religious philosophy or i 
philosophic religion which lie professed. "A time would"' 
come," he writes (W, i, 20), " a new and desired ag« 
which the gods should lie in Orcus, and the fear of ever- 
lasting jmniahnient should vanish." (.See also De Trip.Min., 
p. 94.) In his vast and comprehensive view of the uni- 
verse, the earth shrinks to a mere vanishing-point rocking 
in space. Where amid the whirling of the spheres could 
any resting-place be found for the throne of God and for 
the rock of St. Peter ? The destroying anger of the 
■Church fell upon this bold innovator. Kepler had recoiled 
■{Kepler, i. 688, vi. 136) from speculations as bold. Teach- 
'ing not so revolutionary was abjiured by the septuagenarian . 
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"Tlie starry Galileo and his v 



have formed a subject for poetry, and it 13 pathetic to 
temember that, Galileo's eyes became blind with gazing at 
the sun, as Beethoven grew deaf in the midst of music. 
But how little thought or sympathy has in the lapse of 
ages fallen to the lot of Bruno. His unceasing labours in 
philosophy, the atdeut soul that lighted him ou his way 
to denlb, the profound faith which gave to the natural 
philosopher the intuition of a seer, these are as worthy of 
monumental alabaster as the patient investigations of the 
inventor of the telescope. But for two centuries the name 
of Bruno has laiu hidden under the dust of tlte schools 
or the unmerited reproach of atheism, while characters of 
less distineuon are embalmed in history and celebrated in 
verse. 

" The True is the object," aays Hegel, " not only of 
conception and feeling, as in religion, and of intuition, as 
in art, but also of the thinking faculty ; and this gives us 
Philosophy. This is conaequently the highest, freest, and 
wisest," An "earnest beholder of the history of Nature 
which is written in our minds " (W. ii. 12), Bruno aspires 
to be a " true natural philosopher " and to discover the 
" true principles of natural philosophy," His aims were] 
thus of the " highest, freest, and wisest," and bis struggles 
to accomplisb them constitute his title to remembrance. 
" There is no virtue," says Drydeu, " which derives not 
ii3 original from truth, as, on the contrary, there is no vice 
that has not its beginning from a He ; " and the Truth, that 
supreme essence which is one with being and unity {W. 
ii, 181), was Bruno's divine object (W. ii. 122), "the fount 
of ideas, the ocean of all truth and goodness ; " (W. ii. 343) 
while the " first Intelligeuce, which is pure and absolute 
light" (W. ii. 365), iu its harmony and constancy rose 
high above the confusion of bis endeavours and lends 
laatre to liis name. 



CHAPTER III. 



" An agB ia jusliiied by its oiistenco ; for its eiistonce ia by the dee»«'» 
and Ilie judgmeat or God. The bamau race, liko the indiridail, 
lives by faith ; but the caDditiooa of tuth are reaeired." — TlCTOH 



Geneva, Mai/ 20, 1579. Lyom. Tun 
1579-80. 

After a stay of a month or six weeks, Bruno quitted 
Veuice for Padua. There lie met with some brothers of 
St, Dominic, who persuaded him to resume the dress of 
his order for the greater convenience of travelling. He 
then went through Brescia (Gfr, 578) to Bergamo, where 
he caused a new habit of cloth to be made, over which he 
laid the scapulary which he had retained on his flight 
from Rome, and thus equipped he went by Milan along the 
way to Lyons (Doc. ix.); and when he reached Chambery 
he lodged in the convent of the order, where, seeing he 
was treated with coolness, lie spoke with an Italian father, 
who said, " I warn yon thai in these parts you will receive 
no sort of civility, and tlie farther yon go the less you will 
find;" on which Bruno turned oft' into the road to Geneva, 
then under the rule of Beza. 

" Man," says Jacobi, " experiences a natural desire either 
to find his thoughts in other minds, or to instil them ; " 
and the stronghold of Calvinism was no exception to the 
rule. Calvin had been dead fifteen years, hut his spirit 
had deseended to his successor. " When I consider what 
aptitude this little corner haa for promoting Christ's king- 
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dom, I am naturally 3olicitous to keep my IioW o£ it," says 
Calvm — an opinion in which all possessors of little corners 
will be found to agree. 

,. " Truth," says Montaigne, " on oue aiJe of the Pyrenees 
is a lie on the other;" and the heresy of Calvin was in his 
own city a terrible and vindictive orthodoxy. Geneva 
was called " Canaan " and the " refuge of all the poor and 
afflicted children of God" by Beza ; but those who were 
children of God in Geneva were sons of Belial in Paris. 
" Calvin could not endure," saya Gribaldi oE Padua, " that 
there should be one man in Geneva a heretic in religious 
matters." " Heretics were forced," writes a friend of Beza, 
" to depart the country." Tiie Genevese magistracy in- 
spired as much terror in heretics as the Council o£ the 
Inquisition. Beza administered "the just judgments of 
God ou ihe wicked " (Beza, Life of Calvin) witli the un- 
Sjnching spirit of his master, whose dying instructions were 
to " proceed roundly " with the heretioa. , 

Arrived in this unconipromising city of the saints, Bruno 
was registered on the list of Italian fugitives in 1 579, He 
went to lodge at uu inn. " yhortly after," he says, "' a 
Neapolitan, the Marchess di Vico, who lived in the city, 
asked me who I was (Doc. ix.), and whether I was thereto 
remain and to profess the religion of that place ; to whom, 
after I had given account of luyself and why I had quitted 
my order, I added that I did not intend to profess the 
religion of that city, for I did not know what religion it 
was, and rhat I was there to dwell in j>eace and safety, and 
for no other end ; and he persuaded nie at all events to 
put off the habit which I wore." Bruno then assumed a 
secular dress ; and the Marchese di Vico, with some other 
Italians, made liim a present of a sword, a hat, a cloak, 
and other things, without extending their charity to trunk 
hose, wliich Bruno made for himself out of stuff that he 
had worn. Thus apparelled, and his tousure, it may be 
supposed, having disappeared, the Nolan sought work in one 
ot the printing-houses as a corrector of proofs— a post 
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which eminent students of that age never thoanht 
their dignity, and to which, when on their travels, th( 
looked usually fur support. 

Di Vico was a convert on whom ihe Calvinists ha^' 
reason to plume theniselve", for liia mother was the sister' 
of Pope Paul IV. The Marcbese had received his 
instruction in the new religion from Juan de Veldes, the 
Spanish reformer, who estahhshed himself for some time in 
Naples. I3i Vico was looked upon hy Calvin as a prop to 
the Church ; he accepted the dedication of Calvhi's Com- 
mentary on the Fii-st Epistle to the Corinthians; and noj 
stranger of any mark passed through Geneva without 
paying his respects to the Italian noble, who was never 
recognised by his own family after he joined the Reformed 
religion. Like the Gauls, " of whom," savs the simple hia- 
toriau, " ihi best men commonly forsook tlifir wt'ees when 
thej/ were ordained," Di Vico, on embracing the Iteformed 
religion, had left his wife and children ; and when he 
bestirred himself to find employment for Bmno, it was 
naturally in the expectation that he would join the army 
of the faithful. He had already, no doubt at the instance 
of Di Vico, heard Niccolo Balbani of Lucca preach the 
Gospel and read the Epistles of St. Paul ; for Balbani was 
pastor of the Italian congregation in Geneva, and on the 
death of the noble proselyte in 1586, his memoir waa 
written by his fellow-sojourner in a strange land, and was 
translated into Latin by no less a person than Beza him- 
self. But neither the sermons of Balbani nor those of the 
.other Trench and Italian preachers in the city produced 
any effect on Bruno, who, as he remaiued unconverted, 
was given to understand that without accepting the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines he was not to expect any further succour, 
nor could he be so much as permitted to remain in the 
city. Tlie natives, moreover, were of a. temper not pro- 
mising in future advancement to those who did not espouse 
the cause of Calvin, They were called some years later 
by Casaubon "swindlers, rascally brigands, pretentioua 
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riiniisees, diaboHcELl hypocrites, and mock pietists;" and 
without going to these lengths, the fact that Aristotle ' \ 
was as indispensable to the town as tlie Bible iiiiiEt in | 
itself have rendered life impossible to his outspoken Italian 
opponent. 

Like the philosopher Campanella, and like the great 
ronarola, Bruno owed much to the Domiaicaus. The 
of the order was identified with the name of 
btotle. He barely escaped eauooisalion ; he was looked 
I as the forerunner of the Messiah ; he was said to 
participate in the Divine infallibility and infinity ; he 
jwrsonified the splendour of scholastic learning. His 
dominion was aa stable as that of the Holy See itself, and 
to deny his doctiine was to open the door to heresy. To 
the scholastics of the Middle Ages the highest ideal of the 
human mind waa attained when the sublime philosophy 
of Christianity was added to the accomplished art of 
Aristotle, They overlooked or did not understand the 
dualism taught by him, together with those doctrines of 
God's providence and man's immortality which are essen- 
tially at variance with Christian teaching. Nor is their 
want of comprehension wonderful when the difficulty of 
studying Aristotle at that period is remembered. Averroes, 
who is called by I'etravch " a mad dog barking against the 
Church," declares that he read Aristotle forty limes over 
before he succeeded in perfectly understanding him. At 
the one- and- fortieth time light broke upon him, though 
he miglit well have spared his labour if it produced the 
"gpeculative Hidden aikeisvi" of which he is accused by 
Victor Cousin. 
y^ Whether Bruno became acquainted with the works of i 
Aristotle at second, tliird, or fourth hand does not appearJ 
They were translated by Averroes into Arabic from a 
Latiu translation of a Hebrew translation of a com- 

' " The (ieneTBBe liave docreed," in loijic nor in any other brunch o£ 
aijs Eeza (Epistle 34), " once and for learning, turn nway from the teach- , 
ever, Ihnt they wilj never, neither ing of Aristotle." 
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roentary fabricated out of an Arabic translation oi 
Syrian translation of a Greek text. 

It is probable that Bruno knewlittle Greek ; and Buble 
has remarked that his accents are ill-placed, and that he 
could not spell. Indeed, neither then nor a hundred and 
fifty years later was Greek essential to a learned education, 
"I never learned Greek," said the I'rincipal of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain to Oliver Goldsmith, "and I don't find 
that I have ever niissed it. I have had a doctor's cap and 
gown without Greek; I have ten tbousaud florins a year 
without Greek; I eat heartily without Greek; and, 
short," he continued, "as I don't know Greek, I do not 
believe there is any good in it." Passed through half- 
dozen translations, exposed to the heat of religious conti 
versy, and transfused with the suidess and mystical spirits' 
of Oriental lore, the Aristotelian philosophy reached the 
Middle Ages. "The ancients," says liayle, "would laugh 
aloud did they but know all that is attributed to them;" 
and if Aristotle could have heard mediieval scholars dispute 
upon his philosophy, he might have said he was Aristotle 
but no Aristotelian ; as Wilkes thanked God he had never 
been a Wilkite. 

Plato was treated with the same license. Bruno, 
though nurtured upon the doctrines of Aristotle, did not 
hesitate to attack tiicm at a time when to do so was to 
stir up persecution and to expose himself to sore trouble. 
Though others called in question the logic of ^li" ^'-n^' ■■'"''' 
— ^liis least vulnerable poiut — Bruno coniiiied himself to 
natural philosophy, haughtily rebuking the presumption 
which caused him to usurp the title of a natural philoso- 
pher (W. ii. 281). "i"or he is one holding himself apart 
from Nature and building on vain imagination " (W. i. 
243-259, ii. 33), His "vile fancies and the vanity of his 
arguments" (\V. ii, 8) on the scheme of the universe 
roused an inextinguishable spirit of opposition in the 
adherent and successor of Copernicus. The contempt 
with which Bruno received til'f Arig^nt-pliTTi gvifpni did 
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not stop with the master; it was extended to his disciples. 
In an allegory Aristotle himself is made to wear the shape 
of a "gross and lazy ass" (W. ii. 28 1). In Lis theories on 
the nature and substance of things, on motion and the 
universe, he is accused of being " madder than madness," 
His disciples are said to be those "to whom Aristotle 
appears to be a miracle of Nature ; whereas they who | 
have tbe poorest understanding and comprehend him ] 
least are they who magnify him most"' (W. ii. 11), In 
another place tbe I'eripatetics of tbe time are compared 
to two blind beggars at the gate of the archbishop's palace 
in Naples, one of whom called himself a Giielph and the 
other a Ghibelline, without knowing why, till they were 
found fighting by a bystander, who asked them what they 
meant by a Guelph and a Ghibelline, when the one could 
not answer at all, and the other said, " My master, Signor 
I'ietro Costauzo, is a Ghibelline" {W. i. 133). "In the 
same way men fight for and against Aristotle." 

Bruno's opposition was purely grounded on Natura He — ' 
Speaks of Aristotle as "a prophet and diviner (W. i. 192), 
who, though mixing some of his own errors with the 
divine frenzy, is yel chiefly and for the most part a I 
follower and proclaimer of the truth. But be did not 
comprehend local motion, which is the principle of all the 
dispositions and qualities of the earth." Moreover, Brunoj 
borrows from Aristotle his definitions of possibility andl 
reality, which are described at length in the dialogue of 
the Came; and his definition and division of the causa 1 
itself is clearly of Peripatetic origin. " Let lis imitate I 
Aristotle," be pleads in his letter to the rector of tbe Paris 
University, " who withdrew himself of his own instance 
from the philosophers who were his father's forerunners 
and masters. By tbe same right we withdraw from 
Aristotle; following his example, we depart from a soli- 
tude which is now remote from the company of philo- 
sophers. Let us follow the counsels of the leader, re- 
membering that each one of us may become subject to 



ignorance and error. The title of innovator which 13 
bestowed upon us is not ignominious. There is no doc- 
trine in antiquity which was not at one time new ; and 
if age is the mark of trutli, our century ia fuller of 
d^nity tlian the century of Aristotle, since tlie world has 
now attained a greater age by twenty centuries," 

The self-contained power and the reserve of moral force 
so characteristic of Calvin, added to the respect professed 
by the Calvinista for Aristotle, explains not only Bruno's 
reception at Geneva, but also hia disappearance from that 
complete and comfortable community. Those who were 
to dwell in peace among the Genevese must not only add 
to their knowledge, but be added to them; he who was 
not with them was against them ; for in tlieio independ- 
ence of spirit ran so high that they could brook it in none 
but themselves. 

Bruno met their opposition in no conciliatory humour. 
If he had not already declared war on Aristotle, hia mind 
1 was preparing itse!f for the conflict; while on the more 
vital subject of religion, a chasm never to be bridged 
divided the five points of Calvin from the Nolan's warm 
,natural sense of justice and from the optimism of bis 
]»hiIoEophy. Against the doctrine of origiual sin lie Iield 
^'svith Plato that p-vjl ia a defect of good, as, for instance, 
that justice being the excellence of the soul, injustice ia 
the defect of the soul. The world he taught to be 
"good, in a good state, and for a good purpose ■ . . 
a most high vestige, an infinite representation of him . , . 
that can neither be imagined, nor conceived, nor compre- 
hended" (W. ii. 14), and ho was at no pains to conceal 
Ibis contempt for the doctrines of election, particular 
redemption, effectual calling, and perseverance of the 
saints. "There is a dastardly race of pedants," he wrota 
(W. ii. 146), " who, doing no good thing, either by the 
divine law or by the laws of Nature, esteem themselvea, 
and desire to be esteemed, religious and pleasing to the 
gods, saying that though it is well to do good and evil to 1 
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do wrong, we can only be made acceptable to the gods, 
not on account of the good we may do or the evil we 
leave undone, but by hoping itnd believing according to 
the calecliisin. . . . They speak evil of works, yet they 
live on the works of others ; . . . and while saying that 
all their desire is for invisible things (which neither they 
nor any others truly comprehend), they profess that destiny 
is immutable, and that it produces these invisible iliinga by 
means of certain inward affections and imagiuntions ; with 
all of which the gods are infinitely entertained. . . . Such 
men merit persecution, and they ought to be exterminated, 
for they are pests, and deserve no more mercy than wolves, 
bears, and serpents. To cleanse the world of them is an 
honourable and meritorious office." His views on prp - 
dfiatination are to be gathered from a passage in the Expul- 
sion (W. ii, 152), in which, while deriding the Calvin- 
iatic theory, he yet maintains that all, "even the poorest I 
trifles" (155), are under the Infinite providence of God, 
although his ways are not as our ways (156) nor is his 
knowledge like ours. " Faith and opinion shall be approved 
(164), hut they shall never he made the equal of works 
and deeds; so with confession and profession, when they 
tend to amendment and abstaining from evil." And that 
he maintained this opinion is clear from the recORi of his 
trial, in which he says, " For I have always held, aud I 
hold, that works added to faith are nunpss^Ty to salvatton ; 
thia is proved by my book entitled the Cause, and by the 
first dialogue of Infinity." In his valedictory discourse at 
Wittenberg, while publicly pronouncing an eulogium on 
Luther, he was ominously silent with regard to Calvin ; 
and ou hia trial he admits that he was favoured by the 
Lutherans at Wittenberg, aud not by the Calviuists, on 
whose accession to power he quitted the town. The 
Calvinists no doubt caused Bruno to leave Geneva also, 
and the remembrace of Servelus, who was burnt twenty- 
three years before for denying the Trinity, may have 
hastened his departure from the shores of Lake Leman, 
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In tlie words of Mailanie de Stael, " // est dcveiiti Irop grand 
poisson pour noire l<xc ; " and when, from the banks of the 
Thames, he reviewed the whimsical career of superstition, 
lit was to deride the "impure Puritanism" of the Re- 
liformera, whom he called Deformities. 

The documentary evidence given by Bruno at his trial 
in Venice must now be supplemented by tlie records dis- 
covered in the archives of Geneva,* and printed by the 
learned and courteous archivist, M, Th(5opliile Dufour. 
In the Venetian documents Bruno says he was two 
months in Geneva, although be must have remained four 
or five months in that city. Tiie wandering scholar spent 
sixteen years in different countries, often in peril of his 
life, and that Lis memory is not altogether without a flaw 
is proved by small errors in his evidence. For instance, 
he was in Paris three years, not five (Doc. ix.) The 
" Supper of Ashes " took place, not in the house of Cas- 
telnau (Doc. xiii.), hut in that of Fulke Greville. It may be 



I ^GiordawiBrvtuiAGtnixf. Doeu- 
Inwiti iniditt publift par ThinpiiU 
Dufaar, dirteteur da arcAirci ife 
Gcntre. Qeaive, imji, Sohuchftrdt, 
1S84. An eatertaining jMmphleC, 
La Ligtndt Tragiqut de J<nylano 
Bruno, par ThinpliiU DaduiU, Pro- 
Jaitur de PkUutophit a« ijMu rfe 
U'crtaOitt (Paris, Thorin, 1885), ap- 
pears to be suKgctted by tliu work 
of M. ThfaphUa Dufour. SL ThAi- 
philc l>eaduita it the author of a 
worii on Metaph jsicB, and on the Phi- 
losophy of KnnC, both of which were 
crowned by the French Institute. 
An interesting and leuitMJ examina- 
tion of this pamphlet, written by Mr. 
R. C, Christie, appeared in JUac- 
nOian't Magazine for October 18S5. 
M. DesdaitH, eiidently an ardent 
Catholic, seeks to prove that Bruno 
did not suffer martyrdom, on the 
authority of the two anticjuated 
writers Mnyni and Quadrio, who 
declared Bruno to have been burnt 
in elBgy. " Perhaps," saya ClemeDt, 
>' they oonaldered Gre loa hot for an 



enthusiast, and they thought tha 
Incioisition might be contented to 
burn his likenene and to send the 
original into a madhouse." BL 
Desduits recives the foolish charge 
of Scioppius that the ExpHltum 
was "a ferocious boot written by 
Bruno Hg^nst the Pope," although 
Scioppius is called ' ' that base alan- 
derer," and hia letter ' ' an atrodoua 
caiumuy. " " What I " cries the 
anthor, "was the severity of the 
eocleBiastical authority to be com- 
pared to that of the lay tribunalaT 
Who may Uy claim to the greater 
number ot V ictims — Rome, or Ffance, 
Spnin, or England) Did not Va- 
nini, when he was accused of atheism 
before tha terrible Parliament of 
Toulouse, tequeit as a favour to be 
judged by the Inquisition 1 " The 
conduainn is drawn that "there is no 
ground for belief in the tragical fate 
of tbe philosopher." The author haa 
forgotten that all doubt on the point 
is removed by the three Aiciti lately 
discovered in the Vatican Library, 
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objected that the memory of a prisoner before the Inqui- 
sUioa was likely to prove treacherous on qiieations of 
adherence to the heretic Churches. The ohjection has its 
weight, though it is doubtful whether Bnmo, who was at 
no pains to hidw his own heresies (Doc. xi.), but confessed 
them openly, would liave cared to prevaricate had he 
embriiced the religion of Geneva. He was a consistent 
hater of Calvin; and it was scarcely likely that imme- 
diately after freeing himself from the irksome restraint of 
a religious life into which he was born, he should at once 
embrace anotlier, foreign to his education and directly 
opposed to all his known princinles. 

We learn, tlien, from these newly discovered documenta 
that the entry of Filippo Bruno in the records of the 
university took place on the 2oth May 1579. Until the 
discovery of M. Uufour set all doubt at rest, the exact 
date of Bruno's stay at Geneva was uncertain, in conse- 
quence of the vague and uncertain data on which earlier 
historians were compelled to base their researches. In 
1650 Vincent Burlamachi, the then deacon and treasurer 
of the Italian Church, made a copy of ihe arcliives, which 
contained a list of Italian refugees and their ministers, 
beginning in the year iSja Tliis work consists of 
seventy manuscript pages, preserved in llie state archives; 
and on page 23 the entry occurs, "FUippo Bruno, of the 
kingdom of Naples," Burlamachi contented himself with 
a siugle ilate at the top of each page. Every page con- 
tains beweea twenty and thirty entries ; and the date 
given seems to refer to the names standing first on the 
page. At the head of the page on which Bruno is named 
is the date 1577; bis name is fourteenth in a list of 
twenty-seven ; and at the liead of the following page is 
the date 1580. Bruno, therefore, was entered in the 
original archives, now lost, between 1577 and 15S0, which 
agrees in all respects with the date 1 579 yielded by the 
records of the university, by the registers of the council, 
and by the registers of the consistory. 
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Tlie proceedings in the consistory began on tlie 6tl> 
August 1579 and ended 27th August 1579; and almost 
immediately after the last entry Bruno must liave quilted 
Geneva, perhaps with ihe intention of showing his com- 
plete indifference to the privileges which he had re-zained,' 
The documents collected by M. Uufour in his careful and 
scholarly pamphlet mn as follows : — 

Er.trad fram, ihe Etgisters oftJie Council (vol. Ixxiv. 
folio 136,) 

" Thunday, 6th August 1579. — Philippe Jordan, called 
Brunus, an Italian, detained for having caused to be | 
printed certain replies and invectives against M. de la 
Faye," reckoning twenty errora in one of his lessons. 

" Kesolved that he should be examined after dinner 
before the learned council and Mr, Secretary Chevalier, 

"Jean Bergeon, imprisoned for having printed the said 
invectives, persuaded by the said Italian that tliose papers 
contained nothing except pliilosopby. 

"Resolved he should remain in prison till to-morrow, 
and should be condemned to pay a fine of fifty florins. 

"Friday, jth Angiist. — Jean Bergeon, printer, peiitions 
for pardon of the fault committed by him in printing a 
calumniatory paper against M. de la Faye, for the which he 
is imprisoned, having been led astray by tiie monk, who 
maintained there was nothing in it against God or the , 
magistracy. 

" llesolved that yesterday's decree shall hold 
except for the fine, which shall be diminished by twenty- 
five florinB on account of his small means. 

' M. DuFour tnakes the raliinble viait Xcws goubII; disanpointinff 

■ugRestion that un<lcr tbe name of comes from HcfiuBtedt and WoKeii- 

Philipm Bran or Brunpt ncurds of biittel. 

BrunoB prograssarB jet tobefound. ' Antoine de la Faye, profeat . 

The archivists of Lyons and Ton- of philosopliy in the Academy of 

louse nnforta nattily at present offer Gi'ueva. Later be became professor 

notUng to asAiBt the student bo- of tlieology, and the qnorrel pro- 

yond dvil asHurancea that they bahly arose therefore on a philowphiQ 

jiossess no further traces of Bruno's and religious queetion. 
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"Monday, loth Augvst. — Philippe Drunet, an Italian, 
having responded in prison respecting the calumnies 
which he cauaed to be printed ogainst M. Antoiue de la 
Faye, having acknowledged his fault Friday last, in pre- 
sence of the ministers and of Mr, Varro,^ resolved, that 
he sliali be set at liberty, but that he must ask pardon of 
God, of the law, and of the said de la Faye, and that he 
shall he again sent to acknowledge his fault before the 
consistory, and lie shall, moreover, be sentenced to tear the 
Bftid defamatory libel into pieces ; for the rest, he shall be 
granted his costs." (Register of the Council, voL Ixxiv. 
folio 138.) 

In what humour Bruno attended to make the requirad 
apology appears from the following entry: — 

" Thursday, i '^th Anguit. — Prohibition of the sacrament. 
Philippe Bruu appeared before the consistory to acknow- 
ledge his fault, forasmuch as be had erred in the doctrine, 
and had called the ministers of the Church of Geneva 
pedagogues, alleging that in that matter he would neither 
excuse himself nor would lie plead guilty, for the truth 
was not told of him, since he was of opinion that the story 
was had upon the report of one Mr. Antoine de la Faye. 
Asked whom he culled pedagogues, he answered with 
many excuses and allegations that he was persecuted, 
bringing forward several random opinions with sundry 
otlier accusations ; and nevertheless be confessed that be 
appeared in this place to own his fault, which he com- 
mitted when he made sundry and divers reflections upon 
the ministers. Was admonished to follow the true doc- 
trine. Said he is prepared to submit to the censure. 
And seeing that he calumniated the said De la Faye, and 
brought forward an accusation against himj that, he had 
said a thing which he did not say, saying, moreover, that- 
he would not ask pardon for his conduct, but that he was] 
obliged to do what he had done, it is recommended that 



' Michael Vano was sccr 
tba caUDcil nud Blttmaril 
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he stmll be souii<11j reasoned 'with, and ikat he shal 
caused to acknowledge hts fault, and that he shall be for- 
bidden the sacrament in case he will not acknowleilge his 
fault; and, moreover, shall be sent* before tlie Scvfiicurt, 
f who are entreated to show no grace whatever to snch a J 
I fellow, for he may bring strife into ihe schools; and he | 
I must promptly recognise his fault. Who answered that | 
he repented of hia fault and would make amends for it 
by better conversation, and, moreover, he confessed to his 
calumny with respect to the said Sr. de la Faye. The | 
said remonstrances and prohibition of the sacrament vere | 
made to him, and retunmd with remonstrances. 

" Tkursday, 2jtk August. — Absolution from the prohi- 
bition -with remoustrauces. Pliilippe Brun, a scholar liv- 
ing in this city, appeared before the consistory to require 
that the prohibition of the sacrament laid upon him should 
be removed ; and he was forbidden the sacrament because 
of his calumnies against the ministers and against a tutor 
of the college named M. Antoiiie de la Faye, acknowledg- 
ing that in this he had committed a grave error ; it is 
recommended that good counsel should be bestowed 
upon him, and he be given liberty to participate in the 
sacrament ; on which he was reasoned with, and he was 
made free from the prohibition, for wiiich he returned his 
hearty thanks." * 

It has been stated that Bmno could not have become a 
student in the University of Geneva without consenting iu 
writing to the confession of faith imposed by the statute 
of IS 59. 

In 1 576, however (J. E. Cellerier, L' Academic dc Genive, 
1872, p. 150), this stipulation was withdrawn, and Bruno, 
therefore, was not compelled to sign any pi-ofession of 
faith before he entered the university. AL Dufour considers 

' No other Bommons is recorded of PaitorB, which mi((hthnvathrowil 
by tha registers of the uiiiticil. light on tbia niattet, era miBsiiig 

* The reguton of the Company ftom thej'eai 1579 to IJS4. 
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t proved that Bruno had formalty accepted the Protestauc 
religion because his name is ou the return of Italian re- 
fugees made by the Protestant Church in Geneva. But 
we have it ou his own evidence that he had attended many 
sermons in Italian and in French, and also the teaching 
and sermons of Balhani, with the object of acquainting 
himself with the religion of the city. It ia clear that he 
could not have embraced Calvinism without knowing its 
principles. Giving himself, therefore, due time for the 
study, he must plainly have decided against Calvin and 
quitted the city. It will be remembered, also, that he found ( 
Calvinism a particularly detestable religion. Moreover, for 
having " erred in matters of doctrine " he is called before 
the consistory ; and though we are told " he was ad- 
monished to follow the true doctrine," he made no profes- 
sion of doing so. The point was passed over, and he 
escaped on withdrawing the accusations wliich he had 
made against De la Faye, and on asking pardon for the 
epithet pc^ai/ogiu, which he had applied to the ministers 
of the Church of Geneva. With regard to the prohibition - 
of the sacrament, Bruno's disposition was such, that to 
forbid him what he chose to consider his rights was to 
make him insist upon them whether he wanted them or 
no. Like the Irish nation, which has been said to be never 
at peace except when it is at war, he revelled in conten- 
tion, and being a stickler for privilege, it is by no means 
certain that he was a partaker in the sacrament merely 
because, with characteristic pertinacity, he insisted that he 
was in no way disqualified for the communion. 

FroTn Geneva Bruno went to Lyons, and as a sect of 
Socinians * is known to have existed there, the hope was 
reasonable that he might also be treated with tolerance. 
Moreover, Lyons was the centre of the French book trade. 
It rivalled Geneva in the cheapness of its wares; and 
though Lyons was famous for mbsals and books of liours, 
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and Geneva for its Bibles, so completely were tite two 
towns free from any narrow sectarian spirit, tliat they 
(Jrove a thriving but underhand trade in each other's 
commodities ; and Genevese mass-books went out into the 
world side by side with Calviuistic commentaries printed 
in Lyons. Thus competition was open and keen ; and 
the grudge was embittered by the fact that many French 
refugees were established on the banks of Lake Lemau, 
where they led away their compatriots into exile with the 
promise of high wages. The Lyoanese printers retaliated 
by branding the publications of Geneva as heretical ; and 
the Genevese, who had no Index, avoided the prohibi- 
tion by placing on their title-pages the name of Cologne 
or Antwerp, or by sending a member of their printing- 
houses into a foreign town, and even to Lyons itself, 
which was thus forced to bring the contraband goods into 
the market. 

Bruno remained at Lyons a month, but being unable to 
find Bulfioient employment there, he went to Toulouse, 
whei-e there was a famous school, which numbered ten 
(thousand scholars. Supported by a sense of his own 
merit, he veniured into the lion's mouth ; for Tfllilnii"" 
' was a bulwark of the Inquisition, " tlie rampart of the 
faith in Languedoc;" and Bruno, who had read Rabelais, 
must have known that Pantagruel declined to visit the 
city of the troubadours, because, as he said, he was always 
athirst and always dry, and therefore he needed no warni- 
ing, since in Toulouse men were grilled like so many red 
herrings. It is sufficient evidence that Bruno was not a 
professed Colvinist, since for more than a year he was 
permitted to lecture and to teach iu this intolerant city. 
" The students," says an old chronicle, " rose at four iu 
the morning, and after their prayers were said, they were 
on their way to college by five o'clock, with Lheir folios 
_ under their arms and lanterns in their hands." 

The fair city of the gay science and of the floral games 
was then at its zenith. Its rich and powerful schools 
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attracted a large population to the town, which had not 
as yet begun to suffer from the distress in France. Here 
Bruno met with better days. He made the acquaintance 
of " persons of intelligence," and was invited to read 
aatronomy with the scholars of the city. In about six 
months, when the place of ordinary lecturer became 
vacant, he look his degree as Master of Arts, and quali- 
fied himself for the professorship, wliich was bestowed 
upon him. He remained in the town a year or more,^ 
giving lessons and lectures on philosophy, and in parti- 
cular on Aristotle's book on the Soul, — a subject which 
agitated Italy for nearly a century, and was awakening a 
deep interest in the whole of Europe, Whether Aristotle 
did or did not lapse from the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality was discussed with the bitterest invective in the 
schools, and professors lecturing on other subjects were 
recalled to the question of the hour by their pupils, who 
shouted "Anbna. anima," that the long and ardent dispute 
might be revived. It is supposed that Bruno may have 
reproduced the substance of hia lectures at Toulouse in 
his book on the Shadows of Ideas, printed in 1 582 in Paris. 
Nothing certaiu is known except that he lectured on thi 
soul, and it is probable that he availed himself of tha 
method of Lully for developing the memory of bis pupils! 
It 18 known that he did not consider himself altogether 
parted from the Church, " Twice in seventeen years," he 
says at his trial, " I attended the confessional ; once in 



' From the somewhat auibiguoos 
wordina of tlie uintli document of 
the trui, Bruno seems to think that 
he remuncil two yenra or two jeara 
and a half ot Toulouse. But siuce 
we know he was at Qeueva in 1579, 
and spent, aa lie aay a, " al»at Qve 
years' ia Faris, he coald not have 
rauuned two jcars in Touloiuo. 
If h« urrired there earl; in the 
winter of 1579, he may Ubtb re- 
mained till ttie beginning or 15S1, 
whan he muat hare gono to Paris. 
How otberwise could the impreaaion 



remain on Mb mind that ho spent 
so long a period aa Gre years in that 
city J The books which he printed 
tliere were dated 1582. Eariy in 
158] he waa In London; Cram the 
autumn of 15SS till ist Jane 15S6 
be was once more in Faria. At the 
outside, therefore, and countiu;; the 
two periods in one, he could not 
httTo apenl more than three yeora in 
Paris: and it scarcely seems possible 
that he stayed mnch mora than a 
year in Toulouse. 
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Toulouse with a Jesuit, and another time in Paris with 
another Jesuit." His m.isterful nature rebelled at the 
obedience of the cloister, as his mind refused to refine on 

I the distinctions in the Godhead ; but he clung with an 
unreasonable and passionate attachment to the material 
part of the Catholic religion, though openly professing 
himself unable to accept its spiritual teaching. "Souls 
learned and generous," he says (W. i, 172), "do right, not 
by law, but by expedience," — a commentary on the words 
of Paul to the Romans, " For ye are not under the law, 
but under grace : ye are become dead to the law." It ia 
1 clear that he had not realised his position with regard to 
'!the Church in his own mind, but that, believing, as he 
( did, theology and philosophy to be roads leading but to 
one end, and that end divine, he held it to be altogether 
immaterial which way was chosen, providing the great 
doctrine of love to God and man is horue in the mind and 
manifest in every action of life. 

It is difficult to understand how so lax a Catliolic could 
Lave been permitted to exercise his calling in Toulouse, 
even for one year or one year and two or three months. 
Toulouse was a city of fanatics, and though the seat of 
the Parliament of Languedoc, freedom of thought was ex- 
cluded, and no heretic could either live, or even print a 
book there. Here, a century before, liaimond Seboud, for 
whom Montaigne made himself the apologist, was per- 
mitted to profess opinions both novel and irregular. But 
the times had changed, and the spirit was developing itself 
which forty years later decreed the martyrdom of Vanini, 
whose tongue, in the words of an old chronicle " was cut 
out, his body was cast into the flames, and his soul was 
delivered up to Satan." Moreover, for other reasons, Bruno's 
stay in the town was rapidly becoming impossible. Al- 
ready, in April and May 1580, Henry of Navarre overran 
the neighbourhood witli his troops. Between the years 
1579 and 15S0 the Hugueuots made "more than forty 
assaults" (Sulti/'s Memoirs i. 87-98) on different cities 
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and Tillages in the neighbourhood; and for some years 
later the headquarters of the King of Navarre were at 
Montauban, a city not far from Toiilouae, which was thus 
rendered an unsuitable spot for a traveller indisjiosed to 
asaame that "thin }iabit of spirits" which Sir Thomas 
Browne declares to be "hajotid the force ofmvords." 

It was probably about a year later (1581-82) when the 
Nolan took his departure, "leaving," as he says, "on 
account of the civil wars ; " though his allusions to " his 
enemies at Toulouse, and to its " clamours, its murmuring, 
and its scholastic frenzy" (Gfr. 624), with certain words 
cancelled in his deposition (Doc. ix.), clearly indicate that 
some of his afflictions were on a smaller scale than civil 
war, and were due to his natural love of disputation. 
Thus, as has been well said by Washington Irving, " mere 
pebbles make the stream of truth diverge into different 
channels, even at the fDuntain-head." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Tlie earth is the ouZ de nu in the great city of God— the camera 
Rcura full of inverteil and caDtracteil imagei From a fairer world, tho coast ' 
of God'a cnation, ft Taporons halo ronod • better nin."— J. P. Richteh. 




Joitnuy Ihro'tgk Fnntee, 1581. Paris. LuUy. Some Latin 
IVotIis on the Art of Memory, 

It was probably early in 1581 when Bruno travelled 
northwarda to Paris. He was tliirty-tbree years of age, 
in the prime of life, and for a man who by his own act 
was shut oat from the monastic career, and who hoped to 
make his living by writing and speaking, the road to the 
capital promised help and advancement, since Franco, 
racked as it was by war, was alive to learning and to 
philosophy. 

We learn from the Spanish biographer of Don John of 
Austria that the courtiers rode to court in carts drawn 
by oxen, while driving was prohibited by royal command 
on account of "that infernal vice I/ik coach," which had 
done great injury to Castile. In France, the system of 
relays not being yet established, it was common for the 
coachraen of noble ladies to lose their way in the dark 
Bnd their horses in the rivers. Journeys by water 
were made in tow-barges, which were olleu cut down 
and upset by heavier craft. Sometimes the crazy 
wherry was full three times over; sometimes the wiud 
was high and caused delay ; there was no awning ; 
infants died on their way to baptism ; the miserable 
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Msengers were beaten by the tempest, and too often 
assailed with clubs and stones from the banks by haaty 
Catholics with a gift for discovering and punishing 
stray lambs of another persuasion. 

For sixteen years Brnno wandered in Europe, at a time 
when to travel meant to spend eight days on the road 
from Paris to Calais, and seven days from Lyons to 
Paris, to sleep in inns pell-mell with travellers of the 
roughest description, and often with no bed but straw. 

But, in spite of every obstacle, it was a matter of 
necessity that a man of learning should travel. To print 
in Paris, a writer was forced to be in Paris ; for to correct 
proof-sheets at a distance, and with the post wanting, was 
impossible. 

Book marts, too, were so few and far between, that 
transcripts were often made by hand and aold. Books 
published abroad were very costly in London, and books 
published in Oxford were not to be bad in the Lon- 
don shops, so ill was the trade organised. Moreover, 
as the fame of a book nowadays is said to be made by 
word of mouth, so the fame of a professor in tlie Middle 
Ages was made by disputation. To these tournaments of 
letters Bruno looked even more than to his books for 
credit and support. A crowd of bearers spread abroad 
the fame of the disputants, and the fury of debate added 
a zest to a ready speaker with a disputatious temper. 
Regiiauit, the secretary of tlie Grand Prior, Henri 
d'Angouleme, speaks of the Nolan in a preface to one of 
his works {TIte Stmg of Circe) printed in Paris, as " an 
author in the disesteem of the populace," and that he was 
out of suite with fortune was as much due perhaps to his 
love of debate as to his heretical opinions. 

The echoes of war had crossed the Alps and penetrated 
the still seclusion of the Neapohtan cloister (W. ii. tgS; De 
Law-pad. CoTtib. Dedic.) " It was," Bruno writes, " one long 
and horrid tumult." In another place he speaks of '' the 
id tumult of France," and of " the sanguinary 
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Seine " (W. i. 231). Although he Iftmented the inw 
wars which ravaged the country at that timp, he had 
B just appreciation of the valour, gaiety, and quickness 
of the people, and in the Sonff of Circe the cock 
celebrated as " a most beauteous, lucidj and almost divinatl 
animal." 

The sight of the coantry as he jonmeyed throu^li'J 
France was not calculated to cement his allegiance to tha J 
ancient religion. " It was," saya Castelnaa in hitll 
Memoirs, " one Ion*; and bleeding wound," MomayV 
■writes to Queen Elizabeth in 1585 that France waafl 
transformed into a scaffold. The country was literallyl 
torn in halves between the League and the Cause, between J 
Lorraine and Navarre. " It is not possible for 
(the French), writes Sir William Cecil, " to be poor and "^ 
peaceable for many years." The priests said prayers in 
coats of mail, the crncifix in one hand and the sword in 
the other. " Kill them all; God will know his own," cried 
ft monk in the streets of Paris. " Towns," to quote from., 
an old chronicle, "were no longer towns, but the hauntal 
of lions and tigers." The king ordered his people "Ofi ] 
pain of death to love one another." The Papists razed the 1 
temples of the Huguenots; the Huguenots pillaged the~l 
Papal sacristies. 

Into Paris, then containing not quite four hundred 
thonsand people, Bruno entered towards the middle of 
1581, Antique philosophy bad expired, or rather, like 
he river Lethe, which runs underground, it had vanished. 
Suddenly, with the revival of thought, there arose what 
has been called by an old writer " an hydroptique i 
derate desire of humane learning and languages," Not 
even the plague had caused a lapse in the instrDction I 
given at the schools or in the attendance of the scholara. 
They rose with the lark. The first morning class was I 
held at six ; the students dined at t*n, and the court at I 
twelve, or even an hour later on hunting-days. The I 
court exchequer was low, and the science of credit, 
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instead of parading in open exchnnges, lurked as yet in 
the dark alleys of the Jewish quarters. Men of learning, 
even in the next reign, were not received without mis- 
j^iviugs and lapses in comfortable entertainment. " You 
cost the king ' too much, sir," said Sully to Casaubon ; 
"■ your pay excaeds that of two good captains, and you 
are of no uae to the country." Moreover, free quarters 
even at court were not what we are used to call princely. 
Voltaire, writing of the palaces in 1562, says that the 
courtiers slept three and four in the same bed, and lived 
in rooms unfurnished, except with oaken coffers (Essai 
mir les Mtturs). 

The streets of Paris were not pleasant resorts, for not 
only were night and day made insu&erable by brawling, 
but so late as 1607 Casaubon complains that the plague 
nurses came ont of the plague hospitals to walk about 
the town ; and there ia no reason to suppose that in i 5 8 I 
the nurses were less soHcitoua either for the health of 
their patients or for their own, 

Under the sliadow of his great golden lilies Henri III. 
loved to assemble the countrymen of his mother and of 



' " King Henry IV.," myB Scali- 
g«r, " could not do two things ; he 
could not keep his countenance, and 
he contd not read." He had Casau- 
bon in bis librarj " to toll bim what 
wu in bis twoks, for he understood 
tbem not at all ' ISpUlrei PTan^auei 
A Jt.iU la Sealti, p. 105). However, 
the kiug'ii waut of learning did not 
impede his career aa a politicinu. 
Ha undertook in writing to the 
Pope, Clement VIII., so to manipii- 
tite " the edict which I hare pub- 
lished to the tntnqutllil; of lay 
kingdom, that ita golid results shall 
be in faToar of the Catholic niligiou." 
This dibaituulation was chatacteristic 
of tbo age, and nien of niark did not 
eacapo its influence. Like that Lord 
.Shatteaburj who objected to telling 
Itoo much trutb, Rmno writes o(,^ia.- 
pi mnlatjnn as " the hanilmaid of 
Irmileucesnd escutcheon of Truth ;" 



and in spealdng of simplicity in the 
aanie work ha says (W. iL 1901, 
" This handmaid of Truth onght not 
to travel far abroad troni her Queen, 
though BoniBtimas the goJdesxNeces. 
aitj constrains lier to decline toward*] 
dissimulation, lest simplicity audi 
truth may not be inculcated, i 

shun BoBie other iiicouveoii 

This being done by her not without 
method and order, may therefore be 
very well done witliaut error or 
vice." But that Bnioo knew the 
trae aspect afdissiiuDUtion is shown 
bj his allusion to " her saspiciouB 
steps and fearful appearance, and 
she is esteemed unworthy of heaven, 
though even the godi are forced to 
uae her at times ... for sometimes 
Prudence hides the truth with her 
garments in order to escape enry, 
blame, and outn^e." 



MacchiavBlIi. " He was good at heart, bnt too easily 
governed," writes De Thou ; " a good prince, had he but 
met with better times." " He Icived letters, and protected 
3 and the arts ; he thought it princely to reward 
3 of letters, whether they were foreigners or French- 



The philosopher who had been despised and rejected 
by so many towns was grateful when he found in Paris a 
—reception of better angury. He was named professor 
extraordinan,', to escape assisting at mass, which wa* 
compulsory on ordinary professors, and according to 
Bcioppius he would have been accepted as titulary pro- 
fesBor if he had consented to follow Catholic observances. 
However, by favour perhaps of the king, and perhaps on 
account of the doctorate which he had obtained at Tou- 
louse, he was permitted to deliver tliirty lectures (Doc. 
ix,), taking for his subject thirty divine attribntes from 
St. Thomas Aquinas— Dante's " good brother Thomas " — 
who exercised so powerful an influence on the Domini- 
cans, that the noblest defenders of Catholicism looked to 
the shining example of his saintly spirit for help in 
establishing the ancient order of things.* 
'— It was cliiefly by the king's favour that Bmno was 
permitted to follow his calling in Paris. " King Henry 
in.," he says, "called me one day before him, and de- 
Hired to know whether the memory I have had and pro- 
fessed is natural or by arts of magic; whereupon I gave 
him satisfaction, and by that which I said and did I 
proved to him that my memory came by knowledge and 
not by magic arts." Some light is thrown on Bruno's 
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ctaracter by hia dedication of the Shadoivs of Lkas to 
Henry UI. of France. The king is represented as a 

" spectacle transporting the nations by his virtae, his 
genius, hia magnanimity, his glory," 

In good report and evil report Bruno's gratitude ap- 
peared in magniloquent praises of the king — of "the 
highness of this great and powerful monarch, the most 
generous heart in Europe, who makes the farthest poles 
of earth resound with his fame; ho who when he roars 
in anger, like a lion in his lofty cave, inspires fear and 
mortal terror in the other mighty beasts of prey ; and 
when he is at peace gives out a flame of liberal and 
courteous love, such as lights up the neighbouring tropic, 
heats the frozen hear, and dissolves to dew the rigid 
arctic desert, which lies beneath the eternal watch and 
ward of fierce Bootes " (W. i. 122). 

Again, when it becomes a question whether the trium- 
phant beasts or vices shall be expelled, or the virtues 
exalted to the skies, " Apollo asked how should they dis- 
pose of the tiara ? " (W. ii. 249). " That, that is the 
crown," said Jupiter, " which by the high decree of Fata 
and the instinct of the Divine Spirit is deservedly awaited 
by the invincible Henry III., king of the magnanimous, 
the potent, and the warlike land of France, the crown 
which he looks for after those of France and of Poland ; 
as he testified in the beginning of hia reign by taking 
that celebrated device, where two crowns below and one 
more eminent make the body, and this motto serves for 
the Boul, Tertia ccdo mmiet. This most Christian king, 
holy, religious, and pure, may securely say, Tertia cailo 
■manct, because he knows that it is written, Blessed are 
the peace-makers; blessed are the pure in heart, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. He loves peaee ; he maintains 
his people as much as possible in tranquillity and devotion. 
He is not pleased with the noise of martial instruments, 
which administer to the blind acquisition of the unstable 
tyrannies and principalities of the earth ; his pleasure is 
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justice and bolinees, which discover the way to the king- 
dom of heaven. The fiery, tempegtnons, and turbolent 
spirits of some of his snbjecta may not hope that while 
he lives whose tranquil mind is as it were a stronghold 
against warlike fury, they shall receive any assistance in 
vainly disturbing the peace of other countries under pre- 
tence of adding other sceptres and crowns to his; for 
Tertia ecelo ma net. 

" In vain shall the rebellious French forces set forth 
against hia will to disquiet the borders and coasts of 
others ; for not the proposals of unstable counsel, the hope 
of changeable fortune, nor the advantage of foreign 
administrations and sufirngea will be able, nnder a pretence 
of investing him with robes and adorning him with 
crowns, to take from him otherwise than by necessity the 
holy adornment of a tranquil spirit, he being more liberal 
of hia own than covetous of what belongs to others. Let 
others endeavour to mount the empty throne of Portugal, 
and others be solicitous for the Belgic dominion. Why 
should yon break your heads and beat your brains about this 
or the other principality ? Why suspect and fear, kings 
and princes, that your neighbours should conquer your 
armies and rob you of your crowns? Teriia avlo jnanet. 
" Let the crown remain,"' Jupiter concludes, " waiting 
for liim who is worthy of so magnificent a possession, 
And here also let victory reward perfection, honour and 
glory have their throne ; for if they are not virtues, they 
are the end of virtues-" 
— Bruno's was no fair-weather aflTection. When the 
power of Henry III. was despised, and in a country 
where his very Christianity had been severely censured, 
Bruno gratefully reraembeifed his protector, and in the 
preface to the Acrolismus he places his book under the 
patronage of " the most Christian and most puissant 
king." The iSSfltiaiiaj^iLi/eos appeared " with the king's 
privilege," and these panegyrics drew on the writer the 
anger of the Inquisition, since it was one of the counts 
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against him when he was arraigDed at Venice that he. 
liad praised heretic princes, among whom Henry III, was 

noted ; for the news of his death in i 5 89 was saluted by 
tlie cannon of Rome, wliere a panegyric was pronannced 
on his assassin, the Dominican Clement. In the epistle 
dedicatory he is careful to give his opLnion of the book to 
the king. " Great gifts, O sacred Majesty," he says, "are 
due to great men — the greater to the greater, the greatest 
to the greatest. It is, therefore, manifest why this book 
(which is nnmbered among the greatest by reason of its 
noble subject, the singularity of its invention, and the 
gravity of demonstration wherewith it is expounded) 
addresses itself to yon, admirable light of nations, by 
reason of your excellent and most mirrorific mind, by the 
high renown of your genius, which is famous, magnani- 
mous, and of good right merits the obeisance of all learn- 
ing. Be it yours to accept this work, graciously to pro- 
tect it, and to examine it with mature wisdom." 

This work contains the g e i ma of Brano's system of - 
philosophy. It bears a device shoiving it is addressed to 
readers " not inept but learned," and it i nitiates Rryn o'Fi 
r evolt gainst the fixed system nf (^ri'M^" Plato an'3\ 
the " Hebraic Plato," Plotinus, look on the great globe 1 
itself as but "a shadow, t'SteXov, of the truth, which is 
the sphere of ideas, those divine images ■ . . which 
are the shadows of true existence " (_Flato's Republic, 
Jowett, iii, 420). Bruno, seizing the view of Plato, 
works it oat in this book by defining ideas as the nature 
of things, and the shadow of ideas as that which is in ■, 
accordance with the nature of things (Gfr. 299). The | 
Shadows of Ideas is in reality the first part of a work 
of which the Art of Memory is the second part. The 
SJiadoms of Ideas discloses the metaphysical principles of 
Bruno ; the 4'^t Cf ^^f"'-^" Rpplii^a tbt^sn prinpiplpa t^ 
thij '^ lullJH.n art . " For tliat art," says Bruno (Ars 
MemorUc, fol. 1 , 8), is based on ideas, sometimes oat- 
mnning idle Nature, and enticing her to labour, some- 
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times guiding her in the way she should go, or, when she 
wearies, staying and strengthening her, or correcting her 
when she errs, or when she is perfected, imitating and 

\ striving after her diligence." 

Thus the Nolan, like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, Bta&ds beside the twin studies, the dark and ■ 
mysterious oracle of the Catalonian monk, and the en- 
lightened form of Nature. 

This Rabelaisian dedication, so characteristic of Bruno's 
delight in the magniloquent, is followed by three sets of 
verses, and preceded by twelve linos of Latin poetry. 
After alluding to the aspect of the shades, which he is 
about to evoke from the profound darkness, and promising 
that they shall be pleasant to look upon, Bruno, assuming 
the name of Merlin, continues : " The depths of wisdom, 
if but lightly stirred, shall yield delectation ; but they 
will confound and cover with disgrace instead of glory 
him who would rashly plunge into them." If a little 
leammg ia a dangerous thing. Merlin is wrong ; but 
Buhle is of opinion that the lines are ironical, and 
intended to deter ignorant persons from reading the 
book. "To travel," Merlin continues, "with any surety 

' in the labj-rinth of science, it is essential we should not 
lose the thread held out to us by Wisdom." This ia 
succeeded by an "apologetic dialogue" between one 
Hermes Philothimus and Logifer, — evidently a violent 
attack upon Bruno's enemies living at Paris and else- 
where, who are described as beasts expressing themselves 
after their kind. " Ravens croak, wolves bowl, piga 
grunt, oxen low, sheep bleat, donkeys hee-haw ; each 
pleases himself and his kind. Who will reply to them ?" 
(G-fr. 29G.) Later he speaks of these wonld-be philo- 
sophers as " asses who slowly hurry to the chase," resem- 
bling Midas "by reason of their great ears;" and again 
he calls them mules (Gfr. igS), "neither horses nor 
asses, mixing braying with neighing." 

The Shadoics 0/ Ideas ia divided into two parts. The 
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first {Triginta iiUtntioTies timhrarum) contains tliirty pointB 
to be considered respecting the shadows of ideas. The 
second part [Triginta idcarum concepins) lays down thirty 
axioms which are composed of simple primordid ideas, 
and of primordial ideas conpled with shadows of ideas. 
By sharply defining the nature and hidden laws of active 
thought, Brono desired to clear the ground for tliose rules 
of mnemonics which figure prominently in ail his teach- 
The espressioD, " gljndnw of jdgp^" hn says, ia jugjil 



" because 11 



1 cannot know the absolute truth ; for 1 

[ulr 



'. and 



Tills is rp:i-n,iir,2 ad.-ptrd frnrii tli,; Nr-I 
Cabl)alistic i.)iil,,s..i.liy. 'i'he shadow of th.. i.l^a liiis its 
share of light and darkness. It is composed of both, 
having traces of light, but not the fulness of light. 
Light can be recognised by beholding the substance, and 
also by beholding the accident of the substance, which 
may be its shadow. For as the light of the substance 
[T/iateria ■prima) emanates from the primordial light (actus 
prlmiis hicis), ho the light of the accident (or shadow) 
emanates from the light of the substance. (" The first 
form," aays Bacon, in his AdrnTicetncvi of Lmming, 
" that was created was light, which bath a relation and 
correspondence in Nature and corporal things to know- 
ledge in spirits and incorpora! things.") Somewhat later 
Bruno says {Intaiiw, xxiii.), "The shadow is opposed 
neither to light nor darkness. It is related to both, 
'Mail todk"refiige in the shadow of the Tree of Knowledge 
that he might know light and darkness, truth and falsity, 
good and evil." 

But the substance and its accident cannot receive the 
fulness of light ; they are therefore within its shadow ; 
and the idea of them is again a shadow. Now these 
shadows of ideas, being composed of light and darkness, 
are of a twofold nature. ITiey will lose themselves in the! 
darkness if tho high properties of the soul are inactive! 
and Eubaervient to the lower appetites ; or they will 
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jascBiid to the purer light if the higher faculties gain the 
'mastery, aiid as the soul rises to the knowledL.'e of the 
leternal and the imperishable. And all feiioCTlfifi^n nf 
truth proceeds frptn unjl^y f-n plnraltf^, and ^om-p^m^y 
iit im i ty- (Perhaps the same spirit moved Bacon when 
Tie wrote, "A little philosophy inclineth men's minds to 
atheism, hut depth of philosophy hringeth men's minda 
about to religion. For while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in 
them and go no farther ; but when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederate and linked together, it must needs 
iiy to Providence and Deity.") It was upppsRury ' tha t 

/the liniversn should I'n ita irariniia pnrt.i Im iinpwjiifll. 

Were they equal, the beauty of the world would be im- 
possible,' for its perfection is manil'ested only by the 
connection of its various parts to the whole.' If, there- 
fore, the world is a complete and organised whole, we 
cannot conceive more than one ruler, as it is inconceivable 
there can be more than one order. (" We are al!," 
says the Apostle, " members of one body.") The world 

. has many members aud but one body : the chaos of 

■ Anaxagoras is number without order. 

There is no real diHerence between the shadows of 
ideas. Beauty and ugliness are conceived by the samo 
operation of the mind. There are many ideas, Imt-thare 
jp hilt nriA mptliml <if pp.rr- piving i dp.ts : in^i£rii>ctjon, evil, 
and ugliness are not separate conceptions. Their pecu- 
liarity consists in their being a negation in reality, a 
nonentity in entity, » >i»fo-» in aWa^t * (Leibnitz makes 
use of this definition in his Tkeodica-o .) 

The HliadowH pf irtpM rlilTpr in d,-g^a according to 
the position of their substance with regard to the pri- 
mordial Unity. They may be related to the truth, its 
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distinctness and purity, aitliough tlipy ncvfr tphpI i t)\^ 
absolute trutli . tho pure light itself. Without following 
Bruno into the mazes of a definition between physical 
and ideal sLadows of ideas, it is easy to understand a 
dehnitioQ such as the following : — Physical shadows of 
ideas are like the real shadows thrown by a real body. 
A horse in motion casts a shadow which changes with 
the motion of the horse. This shadow is divided from 
the substance, and is therefore no part of the substan ce. 

ttinn^rh \\, rnnlrl Tin^ ptU^. wi'fbni^f, tliP. fiiihstnnrP In like 
manner g)i!»l»wB nF \c\pnn p,rn pot in timo^ pl!ipj» nnr 

Tnntif)»; hiif, t.hn nhjpnt iq in nil. Bruno conceives a 
great procession of things, at tho head, of which he places 
t hin^ which b y t>ipm?ii»lvpq unrl in t.liprn selves are rea l. 
and at its .end he places tlip immfttj-i-JHl. That spirit 
is truly active which comprt-heuds pure ideas untram- 
melled by place or time. The forms of things are in 
themselves ; they are in heaven ; they are in ideas ; tJiey 
are in germs; they are in the nearest acting causes; 
they are individual in their operation; they are in the 
senses and in the mind. Matter is not complete when 
it receives a form, as the eternal changes of matter 

testify. T}|fi.t. ^fi\,i,•h ;.g rffll ;g nnt. in.liciMiml ; it_i3_Upt 

rapnblf) of being perceived by the sen ses, as Aristotle 
pjcpresaly declared when he spoke of substance (Ki'piwg 
ovtriai'). That which is real remains the same , therefore 
what is produced and perishes is not real. That alone is 
real which is the same (Idem) — the Abiding — the Eter- 
nal : the terms are identical. 

" The highest intelligence," says Bruno, " is the 
Highest Light,' and he who desires to comprehend that 
which is absolute and steadfast most strive after the light, 
i'or every creatnre can receive it according to its capa- 
city. All things proceed one from another, diversity from 

' Coneeptiit, ix. ; Dc Tnj/inia Idearvm Conceptm, ii. 



diversity in infinite multitudes, and be alone can numb* 
|them who lias auiubered the stars in the sky. But they 

ust return to the First Principle, and they become lost 
that absolute Unity which is the source of all units. * 

_The Primeval Intelligence, from its copiousness, does 
not produce new ideas, nor does it operate in a new 
manner. Nut.nm prr^n.'ffe nom thinjwi as regards num- 
ber, but not in a new manner, because it invariably works 
■jl iha onma mninii.. Thoso virtucs whlch are, aa it 
were, unwound and dispersed in matter, become united as 
they approach the Ficat_Cau5S, and are one with it. In 
the First Cause there is but one idea of all things. It ia 
light, life, spirit, unity ; in it are all species, perfections, 
truths, numbers, and degrees of things, Cnntrnst and 
diyereitj in Nature are in it harmony and unity . Hero 
Bruno insert-s a quantity of mnemonic rules which it 
would be tedious to follow.' Aft«r declaring that except 
the One and the First all must be number, he proceeds 
to show why the lowp^t dppree of beinn-R niiTst, lie infinitj^ 

in ■nninl.ff|-_ and that in thp lii^rjii'sf, til .' Tntinit^ TTtiity is 
alnriB tti Fi nin;^t nhnntiit.p "R.fnli ty Ho tllOn I'oiuplicat^S 

hia subject by four definitions of form, dividing the Idea 
of the subject again into four, the first technical, the 
second logical, the third physical, the fourth metaphysical. 
I£Jie says, the First Principle acted from chance, and not 
from free will, it would require no ideas, for there can be 
no activity which is not founded on freedom of reflection.* 
\ Anything is more easily understood by means of the idea 
I in the mind than by means of the real form and substance 
.' itself, because these are material. In like manner a 
subject is best conceived, not through its own objective 
being, but through the idea of it in the Divine ander- 
standing. 

True to his admiration for Lully, Bruno proceeds to 

' Conftpiia, X. Compare Catua, 4th DUlogue (W. i 261). 
> w-jjfl (oUows tlic same train of reasoning. 
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sascrt tliat tie goldeo-ciain of things, which reaches from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, and binds to- 
gether the uttermost parts of each, 19, in ita connection 
with knowledge, an excelieut help to the memory (Buhle, 
726).' As, he says, there ace six aorta of shadows , differ- 
ing accerding to the position of bodies in their relation to 
the 8un, so do the shadows of ideas differ in their relation 
to the First Principle, who, by addition^^ subtraction, and 
attraction, calls forth, combines, and weighs all things. 
The Divine Spirit has but one idea, which comprehends 
totality in nnity; in a human intelligence ideas manifest 
themselves by irregular and detached actions, but they 
are declared in God by manifold, connected, and active 
power; they are revealed by Nature like an imprint, but 
in man, per umlircr mocTum, they are but shadows. 

Df~~iny8t«ries, Briino'* says that they divide and 
diminish as the intelligence expands, for they were in- 
stituted to use men's eyes to see clearly, lest the sight 
Bhould be offended by a too abrupt transition from dark- 
ness to light. With characteristic want of prudence, he 
expounds without scruple or hesitation matters about 
which he had been better silent; while Lullian maxims, 
which he might have proclaimed upon the house-tops, he 
wraps in the mystery of the sibyl, accompanying his 
comments on Lnlly with such tags as these : " It ia not 
given to all men to enter Corinth ; " " He who desires to 
nnderstand, understands ; " " He who desires to elicit the 
truth, elicits the truth." 

It was natural that this teaching should excite com- 
ment in Paris. " These shadows," says Bruno in his 

' Perbapg titia golilen chain of the liigliEst link of Nature's cbaiu 

tbingB ia only Tuiblfl 10 the poot, inQat needsbetiedto thafootorjupi- 

whtne eja "doth turn from hea- Ye^aehsxc" \,AdManceineiitof Ltam- 

van to oarth, fram earth to heaven." imj, 10). 

But the conception ia itutiijae. ' In his book De Imaginsn 

"When ■ luan . . . aeeth thu de- Bruua ^res it to be nudcrstoorl 

pendenM of causes and the worka tli«t "De Vmhrit Idmram" and 

of Providence," raya Lord Bacon, the " Cantaa CVrariu" are to be 

" then, accorilino to tlic allegoiy of interpreted cabalialically. 
the poeU, ht will easily hulieve that 
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dedication to his comedy the Candle- Bearer, " terrify the 
brute creation, and, like tlie devils of Dante, pat the assea 
in a panic." He represents hia adversaries nnder the 
names of " Master Bobus," " Antlioc," " Roccus," " I'har- 
fa^on," " Berling," "Matnes," " Scoppet," "Clyster," "Car- 
pophorua," " Aniophagus," "Psicoteiis" (Gfr. 296). He 
|Tisits all dependent thinkers with bis contempt, " I 
|hftve sworn to no philosophy," he says, " but I despise no 
[means of knowledge. I esteem him highly who from hia 
own mind adds his mite to the art and science of the 
contemplation of things. I do not think ill of the 
Platonists, nor do I reject the doctrine of the Peripa- 
tetics so long as it has a foundation in what is real ; and 
this I say that I may set my foot against them who 
measure other minds by their own. Of that kind is 
the unhallowed crew who have not formed their own 
souls by occupation with the best philosophers, and who 
speak constantly out of ihs mind of others because they 
Lave no mind of their own." 

Few persons perhaps suffered more from these than 
Bruno. " One man," he writes in his preface to Infinity, 
" as ii' I had an eye to himself, menaces me; another, for 
being only observed, assaults me ; for coming near this 
man, ho bites me ; and for laying hold of that one, he 
devours me. It is not one who treats me in this manner, 
nor fti-e they few ; they are many, and almost all," It is 
true tliat Bruno makes no secret of his aversion to the 
tmob, for which they repay him in kind. "I hate," he 
says in the same preface, " the vulgar rout ; I am dis- 
Ipleased with the bulk of mankind." And in the dialogues 
on the Immense and the Innumcrahlc, he speaks of having 
been sped by the Beautiful and by Truth towards the 
goal where the shouts of the throng and the storms of 
the age can never more trouble him. 

In brief, Bruno desires to convey by this work that 
what we call ideas are real, and what we call real is but 
an image or shadow of the reality. What is real is e 
lasting and unchangeable, such as truth, order, lore. 
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lieauty, Tlie image is of matter, whicli changes and 
passes away ; ancK is man, a chair, a leg of mutton. But 
the Idea is stable, universal, eternal ; it is an attribute of 
God, who is also eternal. It is infinite of itself and by 
itself, because it is divine ; an essence everywhere and 
always essential to man, and yet above him. He alone 
can give the body of the truth its form and pressure who 
has in his understanding a precise image of the real. 
Under such guidance let him study the outward forms of 
bnman speech with the imagea of truth and reality that 
are within him and about him. Ideas are his true light. 
K they ceased to be, he would be plunged in darkness and 
the world would escape him. Let him behold the round 
world and its fulness as a scroll bearing the imprint of 
the 6nger of God, each character a living symbol, and the 
whole creation a copy of an ideal picture, an expression 
of the beauty, truth, and order of the Divine mind. 
Bruno having thus defined the shadow and the idea, pro-^ 
ceeds to set up a machinery of expression. Men's niindal 
bad not. yet recovered from the surprise of the invention 
of printing ; and Bruno, taking the universe as a printed 
book — a simile common to that century, which was 
beginning to compare the book of Nature with the Scrip- 
tures — proceeds to compile a dictionary or si/Uuhicum of 
the objects of the understanding, of forms and modes of 
understanding, reducing the whole of these to order byf 
the art of Lully. Mnemonics assume so complete a form' 
in the eye of Bruno as to embrace not only the practice 
of representation, but its theory, and tlie very theory of 
thought, lie looks upon Ihinking as an accomplish mend 
of the mind, a repre.senfjLt .inn, so to say, in iha inn"]] 
Buod by inner writing, o£_tlmt_jsluch_Kfltiiia_JifipEeaental 
external ly, as it were, by external writing. A familiar 
illustration of this process is in the sensitive plate of the 
photographer, which receives a shadow on its surface, and 
by its inner process retains the shadow as if it were the 
autograph of Nature. 
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Thus Bruno conceives what lias been written by the 
Bpirit in Nature; and thus he rises to the conception of 
the Idea. He is no sooner under the empire of thia 
harmony than he feels he is one with the life of the 
universe, which, with his human mind, constitutes but 
one principle, tlowing from and animated by one and the 
same Being, Th,UB writing, as he says, as one dwelling 
nnder the shadow of ideas, he builds up his theory, 
which binds man by his inner tliought as by a cord to 
the order of Nature, and butli to the unity of tiod. 



The second part of the Shadows of Ideas is c&lled the 
Art of MfinoTjf. It contains a number of psychological 
observationa and rules of memory, intended for the king's 
nse. A rnpTnnnipB is held by Bruno to possess a t.lirwffi ld 
r^ig pifin . It must first determine the subjects of the 
cognition and their nature ; secondly, it deals with 
forms ; and, thirdly, with the instrument itself, and its 
use in exercising and strengthening tlie mind. Hence 
everything depends on the precision and clearness with 
which objects are perceived; the perceptions must be 
retained in the mind in sncli order that they may at 
pleasure be recalled, so that the chaotic fancy is re- 
strained and ordered by the thinking faculty. Several 
rules follow in a tfrhTiii^al langimg e, the key to which has 
perished. What to us are opinions and conclusions take 
actual shape and form in the mind ol' Bruno, and bis 
Organon contains directions for the government and 
security of the mind, and the attainment of just per- 
ceptions. 

He distinguishes niiiH mpntnl atatpn which concur in 
pprr"pti"Ti : (a) the intention, when either the sense or 
the miuii is moved by an object ; (J) the provocation of 
the imagination, thus indirectly or directly excited ; (c) 
the passive movement of the imagination, by which it is 
urged towards inquiry ; (rf) the active movement of the 
imagination, by which it makes active inquiry; (f) the 
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Bcmtiny m behalf of which the imagination proceecia ; 
(_/") the formod representation of a striking idea; (c/) the 
representation of the reason why this idea is more strik- 
ing than another ; (4) the recognition of the representa- 
tion, by meane of which it can be recalled ; and last, the 
determination that the recognised representation of the 
striking' idea accords with the idea itself. The judgment! 
is the most excellent condition of the nine, and it is the! 
peculiar instrument (organon) of the faculty of thought.' 
Bruno compares it to a stick in the hand, by means of 
which we Btir a heap of chestnuts to seek out a particular 
chestnut. 

The mystic figures and hieroglyphics in this work are 
not to be unriddled without a key. We have, among 
others, illustrations and figures disposed to the use of 
this art. Oat of the ordinary representations of the sun, 
^the moon, the planet-s, and the signs of the zodiac, Bruno 
devises subjects for the plastic arts of great ingenuity and 
beauty, aud to these his learned admirer Biihle is care- 
ful to dmw attention. Bnhle also refers the system of 
metaphysics here developed to pint.iims, who undoubtedly 
intiueoced Bruno from the beginning to the end of hia 
literary career. 

To Plotinus and to ,TaTnlilipliii 3. his disciple in fantastic 
philosophy, "jir°'""'' -'i""'""" occur in the ftmnr ff^ji^nw, 
the latest of Bruno's Italian works. Plotinus called him- 
self a Platonist, but he went beyond bis master in the 
great question of the One or the Good, which, in the 
Timam, Plato declares to lie the highest of the ideas, 
while Plotinus ascribes the source of the highest good to 
One above the sphere of ideas and beyond the grasp of 
reason. We find in Plotinus Bruno's cherished instance, 
the sun, stianding for the image of the One or the Good. 
Out of its abundance it sends forth an image of itself, as 
the suna pour forth their rays. This image is the sphere 
of the ideas; to them true being and life belong: in its 
passive aspect it is the object of knowledge ; in its active 
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sense it is the knowing subject or reason. To sever tlie 
highest idea from the others dependent on him is to cut 
them adrift from the source of life and being; and the 
iVoMS or image of him in which ideas dwell and perform 
circles about him, combined with another image produced 
by the ^ous, which ia the mind, and performs circles 
about the A'ows, is a confuBion which strikes the modem 
reader with amazement. The knot, however, was found 
in ecstasy, which was to bind man to God, and make him 
one with the Idea. 

Bruno, however, had the strength of mind to perceivB 

(these diflerencea and to overcome them. He took the 
best of each system and created a plan of his own ; and 
since (as Sir Joshua Reynolds says in his excellent dis- 
course on imitation) " invention is one of the great marks 
of genius," Bruno may logically lay claim to genius. 

" Mnemosyne." he writes. " is the mother of the Muse s " 
■(Gfr. 5 57, 561). Like Hegel, he as cribed to hia met hod 
qualities belonging to his mind, and credited mere forms 
with his own creative power and progression. Bruno a 
active inventive qualities gave life to abstractions, and he 
expected other minds to be as vivid and fruitful as his own, 
which wa.s alive with what Lamb calls " elemental fires." 

Perhaps, as has been suggested, this book ' was the 
outcome of Bruno's reasonings and writings at Toulouse, 
which may have been embodied in a lost work on the 
Soul, the principal doctrine of which reappeared in several 
of Bruno's other works, and notably in the third part of 
the SItadows of Ideas. Eorti believes that another work, 
called the Grand Kei/, was the first of Bruno's composi- 
tions on Lully, and that it also has vanished. It is 
certain Bruno speaks in I'nxis perpetually of a Key. He 
proposes with this grand key to unlock the portals of 
the LuUian pe^iftralia, to make the learned and the nn- 
leamed alike acquainted with hidden things, to reve-al the 
occult, to elucidate the obscure ; and he ironically en- 
treats the Humanists to forgive him for searching after 
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gold in tte mud of Lully. But the full title of a later 
work (the Toi-ch), and the words, est et unlca davis, seems 
to pomt to this aa the only key to the system of LuUy. 
On the other hand, towards the end of the Shadows of 
Ideas, Bruno refers to a book, the G-reat Kry, in which 
certain " species, forms, appearances, images, semblances, 
patterns, indications, signs, notes, characters, and seals" 
are set forth at length. This "First Book of the Great 
Key"' is again alluded to some years later at Wittenberg, 
If it ever existed, it shared the lot of those lost or forgotten 
writings to which he alludes ; and it is remarkable, not 
that they were lost, but that so many small divided 
chapters on the art of memory should sun-ive. The 
doctrine remained though the pamphlets had perished, 
and it was no doubt repeated, aa well in the Grand Key 
as in the long series of writings succeeding the Shadmos 
of Idens. 

After much hesitation we are told that Bruno decided _ 
to give the S/iado-ws of Ideas to the world, observing that 
were men in all tilings to consider possible perils and 
evils, none would ener succeed in performing good and 
efficient work. 

Three books on the art of Lnlly were published by 
Bmno in Paris in I 582 — the S/iailows of Ideas, with its 
second part, the Art of Memory, the C&MpeniHum of 
Architeeture, and the Soiijf of C'lTce. Tlie first, and, in 
numbers, the largest group of his works, is chiefly written 
in Italian prose and mostly occupied with mnemonics; 
the second, written in Latin hexameters, deals exclusively 
with mathematics. 

It is with the first group that we have to do at present. 
Hallam, in speaking of the works on memory, dismisses 
them aa " unintelligible chimeras, confused and obscure 
rhapsodies, strange and nonsensical propositions ; " and 

' BorlholmiaB nambers the Grand i^avia tao;mie as furtliar setling forth 
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protests witli some teniper that he does not care either to 
comprehend the method or to acquaint himself with it. 
Accordingly we find (vol. ii. p. 95) that the Italian 
works, in themselves plain and easy enouifh, have tried 
his patience beyond its limits, and in speaking of forma 
as the accidents of matter he is attributing to Brano a 
doctrine (W. i, 251) expressly repudiated by him some 
half-dozen lines lower down in the page quoted. A 
traveller on arriving at a Swedish inn found written on 
the wall, " Here is excellent entertainment for man and 
beaat if they provide it themselves ; " and the student of 
an obscure foreign philosophy must come to it furnished 
with a moderate supply of patience and discernment.' 

However, to do him justice. Hallam is not singular in 
his un^rracious conduct. Helfierich in bis pamphlet on 
Lully (Berlin, 1858) says that if Aristotelian and Bibli- 
cal symbols were shaken up in a bat, Christianity and 
metaphysics would appear in novel combinations, and 
the art of LuUy would be reproduced. Helfierich 
believes he has traced in Lully the influence of an 
Arabic philosoplier, Bathliusi, whose work De Sphim'a 
Spteulntivia wa-s translated into Hebrew. "The method 
of the great art," says Trendelenburg, " is combina- 
tion. The art does not answer the question whether 
these combinations are possible in reality; it merely pro- 
duces them in representation." 

"Old Raj-mond Lully," as he is called by Charles 
Lamb, " the Illuminated Doctor," as be was known to his 
disciples, was bom about 1235 at Palma, the capital of 
Majorca, whither his father had gone with James I. 
of Arragon, when this prince took the island from the 
Saracens to punish them for ill-treating his ambassador. 
He was by origin a Catalonian, of that rough mountain 
Btock which was later to mingle its blood with the 

' 'BnTioam'MB Anatomii of Iff'an- 
tliolg II.) prtscribes Iha stndy of 
ths Art of Momoiy, '' lately revivfil 
by CopsrnicUH, Urutiua, and aoini; 
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conquerors of Naples and of tlie Spanish Indies, Spmng 
from this sturdy race, Lully caught the spirit of the times. 
His plan was decided by a dream. He lay at the foot 
of a lentisk tree, and on its le^ives he beheld a multitude 
of characters resembling Turkish or Arabic letters. No 
sooner had be woke than he believed himself called to a 
sacred mission of evangelisation. He Imagined he had 
discovered an infallible means of convincing infidels of the 
truth of Christianity by mathematical demonsti-ation, and 
the signs and characters of his art were to produce by 
no lees a method than multiplication the great doctrines 
of the faith, such as the Trinity and others. He taught 
that mysteriea were not opposed to reason, and he applied 
himself zealonsly to the Oriental languages, that he might 
preach the Christian faith to infidels, composing a method 
(hia General Art) by which he sought to show that attri- 
butes the most elevated dwell in common things and lie 
at the root of their existence. 

The clue that had fallen from the hand of Lully was 
seized by Bruno, who at once detected all the advantages 
promised by the Grand Art. His playful fancy, his 
memory stored with classical allusions, bis profound and 
original mind, gave him the advantages which he ascribed 
to the art., but which in truth were altogether independent 
qualities. Like modem aids to memory, the art of Lully 
was founded on the fact that that part of the mind which 
we call memory — " la 2)artie la plus mnterielle de I'intdli- 
fftnce " — has a mechanical function which can be trained 
and perfected by mechanical means. Lully differed from 
the Greek and Roman logicians and rhetoricinns. Their 
system of mnemonics consisted of mere aggregates of 
general conceptions, commonplaces, and psychologic rules ;[ 
while Lully composed tables of those fundamental con- 
ceptions in which all present conceptions are compre- 
hended, or out of which future conceptions can be con- 
structed ; on these he bestowed symbols, flattering himself^ 
that he had discovered how to simplify' the cumbersome 
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methods of past dialecticians and metaphysicians, aiid to 
lay open fresh paths id science. 

The key of the whole lay in the association of ideas, | 
because if a symbol represented a fact, which led to a 
chain of facts, it was necessary to remember the first fact, 
or the whole system fell to the ground. The subject and 
the attribute, however, were not associated without reason, 
and the whole was represented to the eye in certain circles 
or frames, forming a species of logical and metaphysical 
calculating machine. These circles were six in number, 
and were concentric. Each was larger than the other, 
and they were bo contrived as to lie on each other and to 
turn. Two circles indicated the subjects,^ three the attri- 
butes, and the last and outermost circle — which stood 
alone — -contained the questions, and was called the key of 
the invention. The first of the movable closed circles 
(which was the circle nearest to the circle of questions) 
was devgted to the nine essential categories of beings. 
The second contained the nine classes of attributes of 
physical being ; the third the attributes of the moral 
being, which were also divided into nine classes, nine 
virtues, and nine vices ; the fourth and lifth contained 
relative and absolute attributes of physical and meta- 
physical being; the absolute attributes under the three 
heads of being, unity, and perfection, the relative attri- 
butes as definition, division, and collection (eollfctio). 

All knowledge exists in the combination of ideas ; and 
if there is a method of discovering all possible combina- 
tions of ideas, the road to all knowledge is laid open. 
Different trains of fundamental conce]>lions were re- 
presented in letters on the thinking machine, like the 
figures on the face of a clock ; and every kind of com- 
bination was produced by setting tlie circles in motion. 
When the subjects were brought in contact with the 
attributes, propositions and axioms were produced in such 
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B vast naraber of combinationB that " at the end of a 
thousand years they would lje past counting, even 
reckoning s. million in every honr." Liiily believed he 
had opened out a new province for the human mind, and 
that he had made not the demonstration only, but the 
actual discovery of fresh fields of thought, an exercise 
easy and mathematical !y certain. 

The method was designed for the treatment of various 
subjects by directing them all towards the principles 
of the highest philosophy, but it degenerated into mere 
disputes and declamation ; it became an art for discussing 
rather than for acquiring science, and men came at last 
to believe they were practising the grand art when they 
were occupied with pedantic quibbles, or with what Bacon 
calls " the canker of epitomes." ' 

The insufficiency of the art of Lnlly as soon as it was 
put to the proof could not fail to be noticed. Memory, 
as Locke says, " is the storehouse of our ideas." The 
more the storehouse is widened, strengthened, and 
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generally enlarged, the better. But a memory in itself 
excellent, each as that of a bird wlien he learns a tune, 
may be without reflection, and therefore useless ; while a 
memory applied to fruitful labour has rich and varied 
tre^ures, each justly balanced, compact, and confederating. 
Minds of the latter class, Hke Jack in the fairy tale, could 
climb on a beanstalk into heaven, while the former could - 
never rise above the ground, even if Jacob's ladder were l 
at their doors. 

To expect too mnch of a mechanical aid to memory is ' 
to require a man to become a painter by practising the 
stencil, or a sculptor by moulding a hut or a pair of boots. 
In this manner the deficiencies of the art struck ail the 
thinkers who had first looked to it for help. It made no 
deductions, it developed nothing, ready-made conceptions 
were mechanically tacked to attributes and questions, and 
the scheme produced reaerablod thought as a barrel-organ 
resembles a nightingale. 

I What, it may be asked, was the attraction to Ernno'a 
I passionate and imaginative nature in an art which was the 
^very epitome of cut and dried learning ? The mystic 
shrouded meaning veiled under the emblems of the art 
•took strong hold upon Lis imagination, while the method 
appealed to his reason, which revolted against Aristotle, 
I whom Lnlly detested, pronouncing his metaphyaica to be 
la mere barren category, and his morals to consist ofideaa 
'perceived through the senses. Besides, Bruno believed in 
the Grand Art as a sovereign means of conveying to the 
people the germ of his philosophy, which is the dialectic 
of Plato. The idea, the pure archetypal essence, the 
unity which is the inexpressible excellence and beauty of 
all things, escapes human science. But as a step in this 
direction Plato undertook in hia old age to reduce ideas to 
numbers, after having originally developed the theory of 
ideas apart from all consideration of their relation to 
numbers. 
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The I'latonic idea is coloorleBS, without figure, imper- 
ceptible by any sense, and accessible only to the contem- 
plative view of the reason. The Idea is eternal, without 
origin or decay, neither increasing nor decreasing, remain- 
ing absolutely like itself; it cannot be repreaected by the 
fancy, because it is not a material thing; nor ia it & 
conception and form of knowledge ; it ia not wholly 
in any other object nor in any living being. The Idea 
has with the individual oi.ijfcts corresponding to it a cer- 
tain community and participation ; it is in some sense 
present in them, though in part only, as the rays of the 
sun extend to the earth ; yet the earth is not the sun nor 
in the sun, though without the sun we cannot conceive of 
existence. The Idea is supreme and difficult of cognition ; 
it ia the cause of all truth and beauty. To it objects owe 
their being and the mind its power. 

Primarily, therefore, Bruno looked to the Lullic art aa - 
a swift and easy expedient for conveying abstract ideas. 
Was it so wonderful that he ahoukl seek to express by 
signs the operations of reason ? Why should logic tail 
to attain a language such as has been granted to mathe- 
matics ? 

From time immemorial the great philosophers had looked 
for a science of signs such aa that olfered by Lully. 
Among the J^jthagDlgana ethical notions were invested — 
with a mathematical form, and symbols filled the place of 
definitions. For example, justice was defined by them as 
sifuare number, by which it was intended to express tlie 
correspondence between action and suffering, or, in other 
words, retribution. 

All his life Bruno cherished the hope of bring the art 
to perfection, and in this he was not singular. 

Leibnitz never abandoned his project for devising an 
algebra of thought. All his life he had been in search of 
a " universal language," a iiieroglyph containing a species 
of calculation by means of which to reason in that 
language and to calculate were one and the same ; and 
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errors in reasoning were to appear as plainly as errors in 
calcnlatioQ. Bruno was persuaded that it was possible to 
formulate a lof^ical expression of tlie ruling order of the 
universe, and he believed that by defining the primary 
elements of thought and the essential laws of their com- 
bination, the very root and essence of created things 
would be laid bare, Locke shared the same belief; it 
is the fundamental idea of Hegel's logic, and Dubois ■ 
Raymond and Professor Stanley Jevona are of opinion 
that there is a quality in mathematics which is inter- 
changeable with logic. , 

But there is a depth iu Bruno's conception of this art,' 
and a strength and freedom in hie treatment to which 
Lully could never attain. The fundamental unity of 
^ being and thought, the supreme identity of thing and 
idea, the union between ideality and reality, form the 
principles on which Bruno believed he could build up an 
imperishable art. 

(Language Eind memory he considered identical not only 
with thought, but with the nature of things ; and by virtue 
of the primitive essential harmony of the human mind 
with the creation he believed that he could teach the har- 
mony which exists between the laws of intelligence and 
the permanent manifestation of law in things. He hoped 
to perfect a method for connecting universal ideas with 
real knowledge, while furnishing rules for discaseion and 
directions for the exercise of thought and of speech. The 
pupil was to learn not only how to expound, to attack, 
and to defend, but to combine conceptions, to form new 
ideas, to conceive all which ia or can be ; not to think 
alone, but to use the thoughts of others. 

Thus the art would be profitable in the sense of Sir 

' On the n«mim Uttderttaridiiig, Valerio i!i;i Valerii, Fetrns Tholo- 
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Joshua Reynolds when he said, " He who has the moat 
materials has the greatest means of mrention ; aud if he 
has not the power of using them, it must proceed from 
a feebleness of intellect, or from the confused manner 
in which those collections have been laid up in his mind." 
Out of nothing, nothing can come. The "surstim corda" 
as Bruno himself says, " is not said to all men, but 
to those who have wings " (W, ii, 403). 

" To an atheist," says Montaigne, " all writings tend 
to atheism ; he corrupts the most innocent matter with 
his own venom ; " and, in fact, to a genius all methods 
tend to genius; but except to a genius the method of 
LuUy was dry and dull. Lully was dry and dull to 
such a degree that Bruno himself apologises for his 
repetitions (Gfr, 281, 383, 265), and, indeed, once 
accuses him of a mean and mad spirit (pauper , . . semper 
idem . . . dcUrmi'lo tetitavit). 

It was far otherwise with Bruno. Solger, the Glerman 
philosopher, writes of him that his poetic inspiration was 
such as to compel him to express himself in verse.* In 
him poetry was a passion, which, working silentiy within 
him, transformed his nature; and by a thousand appar- 
ently aimless or sportive touches, by his lofty and power- 
ful themes, by his conceptions vaster and more splendid 
than any vouchsafed to common men, we are bidden to 
recognise the handiwork of genius. Hegel, in his Lcc- 
tvres on (he ITislory of Philosophy, says of Brnno, " The 
most striking characteristic of his writing is its inspira- 
tion. The spirit dwelling within him knows the unity of 
its being and of all being," He then speaks of Bruno's 
luxuriant fancy as " Bacchantic ; " and Carriere says of 
' It WHS related of the renownad tailed on him by that iction, for 
have a conBciimtioiifl objfiC- 
■raren and molten images. 
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Lim. "The personal energy of his thoughts endows him ' 
with vivid dramatic power ; he writes in verse because he 
disceras that unity is all things and all things are unity ; 
the harmony of the universe possesses him, like a chord 
of the cosmic lyre of Apollo." Carri^re concludes his 
appreciative and excellent criticism by saying tliat Bruno's 
spirit, thus attuned to the music of the spheres, could not 
fail to manifest itself in harmonious expression, quoting 
in illustration some admirably -rendered lines in German 
from Be Immenso (p. 201, Fiorentino's edition), which ■ 
may bo roughly translated thus : — 

" 'TJB tLou, Spirit, dust within my soul 
This weakly thought with tliine own UCe amend, 
Bejoidng, dost tiiy rapid pinions lend 
Me, and dost wing tne to that lofty goal 
Wbere seorut portala ope and futiers lireak, 
And thou dost grant iiiu, by thy grace eoinplete, 
Forttiuc to spurn, and deatli ; high rutreat, 
Which few attain, and fewer yet forsake ! . . . 

Qirdkd witli gates of bruss in every part. 
Prisoned and bound in vain, 'tis mine to riae 
Through sparkling Auids of air to pierce the skies, 
Sped and accoutred by no doubting heart, 
Till, raised on clnuiia of contemplation vast, 
Light, leader, luw, Creator, I attain at lost," 

Again, when contemplating, as in a vision, the heights 
and thfe nether world, Bruno invokes the love which 
unites sea and sky and the earth our mother, and prays 
that love may wound and quicken him till darkness is 
changed into light, and he, becoming one vast eye, may 
behold the past, tho present, and the future hovoriug 
around him in an encircling procession,' Solger speaks 
of these poetic outpourings as hymns of philosophy, and 
remarks with some acuteness that Bruno appears to have 
attained philosophy by means of mysticism. 

With such vigorous characteristics it is impossible 
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Bnmo should fall into the dulness and dryness of his 
master Lully. All his life liB had i'elt the need of giving 
his thoughts poetic expression, and even the Grand Art 
was invested by him with the pictures and symbols, with 
the allegoric subtlety and admirable variety of Lis own 
creative fancy. All that fantastic scholasticism, hiero- 
glyphic designs, kabbalistic and geometric quibbles, dia- 
logues, verses, and even play of words could do to vary 
and enliven the subject was done by Bruno. His dif- 
ferent books on the art are, as Bartholmuss says, different 
aspects of one country ; and a general survey of them is 
atl that is necessary, for the aim of each is to demon- 
strate the point of unity in which both reality and 
ideality are combined and from which they are de- 
veloped. Thus man must turn to the foundation-head ; 
to the Divine Being from whom all things emanate, and 
in whom they are ; to the inspiration of that Being 
which permits one in union with Him to participate in 
Him and to comprehend all things. This view is clearly 
derived from the Kabbalah. It will be necessary later 
to notice a certain relationship between Spinoza and 
Bmno. E^iinasa was called by Kant " the Cartesian of 
the Kabbalah," and it may have been on the common- 
meeting- ground of Hebrew philosophy that the two 
thinkers acquired a certain likeness in their ideas. 
Bruno's leaning towards Flatonism, his fervid and bold '~' 
imagination, and his love of mysticism combined to 
throw him on the ^s'lihhnlnh But he imprinted all Le 
touched with the sign manual of his own individuality. 
His poetic genius camo to his aid, and showed him that 
the world is not a mere concourse of barren images 
mnltiplied by each other in endless rotation. The figures 
of which he made use were types not of earth but of 
heaven ; a double significance waited on these symbols ; 
they were real sliadows of ideal things ; and in this way 
he hoped to reconcile the warring schools, and to show - 
the link between ideality and reality. The words by 
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which objects are represented to our seni 

the objects themselves are forms ; they are the shadows 

of ideas, eternal and creative, and they proceed from the 

Creator. 

Thia sublime mission Brnno believed himself called 
upon to expound ttnd to lead ; and in the Kabbalah be 
found the term which denominates J) j vine Wisdom — 
nj^nr.mn h. the inaccessible light which is beyond the 
world and humanity. Being infinite, it is known only 
to infinity ; and thus in its fulness " the Divine super- 
natural Essence" (JPajTwr, i. 233), "the most high 
contemplation of which rises beyond Nature" {ib. 275), 
" is debarred from our consideration." 

This principle, according to the Kabbalah, descends 
within the grasp of our comprehension by means of ten 
Sepbiroth or Intelligences, to which it communicates 
itself. The Kabbalah permits, and even enjoins, the use 
of allegory. From the figure of an archetypal man, 
of whom the earthly man is a faint copy, emanate in- 
telligences, powers, and angelic principalities like rays 
from tho sun ; thoy differ from each other and from 
the sun ; and they form a strict unity. The mysticism 
of the Hebrew doctors endows these Intelligences with 
sex. The right side of the archetypal Man (with the 
Intelligences flowing from it) is masculine, and represents 
Justice ; his left side is feminine, and represents Mercy. 
The union of these Intelligences produces the universe 
in their image; and the crown and completion of the 
universe is Man. " Just as we see in the firmament above, 
covering all things, different signs which are formed of 
the stars and the planets, and which contain secret things 
and profound mysteries studied by those who are wise 
and expert in these things ; so there are in the skin, 
which is the cover of the body of the son of man, and 
which is like the sky that covers all things above, signs 
and features which are stars and planets of the skin, 
indicating secret things and profound mysteries whereby 
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the wise are attracted who understand the reading of 
the mysteries of the human lace " (Zohar, ii. y6 ; quoted 
by Ginsburg, art " Kabbalah/' Encydopadia Britannica, 
ed. 1881). 

A full description of the procession of the Intelligencea 
&om the Supreme Light will be found at the begiunlug 
of the CahaJ (W. ii. 266, 267); and in the Exputaion 
(W. ii 228), where the snbject ia developed, it recpivea 
Striking and masterly treatment. After tracing the Kab- 
balah to Egypt, through Moses, who was learned in nil 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, Bruno points out the like- 
nesa between religious systems, and their equality, a^ 
modes of attaining to the true God, The Ineffable Name 
which stands at the head of the Intelligences, and from 
which, in their various degrees, all lower excellences 
proceed, is represented in " the magical and divine wor- 
ship of Egypt," by '• the God of gods, and the Fountain 
of ideas above Nature." The Powers and Int*!lligence8 
lower in the Hebrew scale stand for the ancient gods 
which preside over the various benevolences of Nature. 
To ask the sea for fish was to call upon Neptune ; when 
the sun was entreated to shine, he was invoked as ApoUo ; 
the earth became Ceres, and the woods Diana. But tbeso 
seeming gods in Nature were in truth various ideas of ■ 
God, who is above Nature fW. ii. 228). 

" Thus in all things whatever, and in every effect, each 
in its own degree, the ancients beheld Divinity ; and 
they knew all things after their kind in the lap of Earth, 
and how to obtain them, and their virtnes" (W. ii. 22S). 
Bruno then brings the subject to a striking and em- 
phatic close. Using the inductive method, he argues, iui 
an ascending scale, from the particular to the geueral,\ 
from the gifts to the giver, from that which is beautiful 
and wisely contrived to Beauty and Wisdom. Here we 1 
may descry clearly the connection between the Platonic 1 
doctrine and the Kabbalah, with their induence on the 
philosophy of Bruno, 
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T!ie conception is made plain by reducing it to a 

rough table. 



Q Supreme Light and Platonic Fountain of 



/i 



Virtues and lutellis 



Material Gifts. 





Man is placed side by Bide with this conception. In 
the lowest stage of his intelligence man perceives God pas- 
sively and through the medium of his own wants and 
comforts. This is a concrete conception, and corresponds 
with the stage marked Material Gifts in our table. In 
the next etage God is made manifest actively by bis 
qualities or aittributes. ITiis is an abstract conception, 
and corresponds with the degree marked Virtues and 
Intelligences in the table. 

In the last and highest stage, God is known not by 
his gifts only, nor by his girts and his attributes, but 
as himself. Being infinite, he cannot be known by the 
finite. This degree, therefore, is beyond our grasp, and is 
the proper logical standing-ground of faith. . . . ("The 
^^nowledge of not knowing brings forth faith," Cusa.) 

It is in establishing the link between these coucep- 
tions, in announcing their true place t« be in man's 
intelligence, in claiming value for every religion, and in 
declaring the relation of all religions to God that Bruno's 

I greatness lies. " So," bo concludes, " every man in his own 
tongue calls upon a God, an angel, an intelligence, a power, 
yet in the end the whole deity is found to be one source, &a 
all light is of the first Principle, which in itself is lucid ; and 
as the images which are in diverse and countless 
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r indiridual subjects) are of one formal and ideal prin-l 
ciple, which ia their aource." 

The system of Lnlly was, at the best, but a crutch ; 
yet Bruno cherished hopes that it woaid become like 
Aaron's rod, which budded ; that it would work miracles, 
and be at last laid up in that " vast temple whicli is our 
earth, the palace and shrine of the Most High," 

Only the desire to prove the unity of thought and 
being in strict mathematical terms could have induced 
Bruno to espouse a method in ail respects opposed to his 
nature. He found a system of empty and barren out- 
lines. Aided by his knowledge of the classics, he en- 
larged and beautified the art, and did with a desert 
and sandy soil all that learning, ingenuity, and vigour 
could accomplish. The Grand Art was to be more than 
a mere tool, more than a " key," a " weapon," or a 
"torch." Futnre generations were to receive it at the 
hand of philosophy ; it was to be the very edifice, light, and 
treasure of truth. The unity of scienccj^ developed and/ 
applied by the Grand Art, was to replace the Organonl 
of the Stagyrite, The laws of reason are unchanging, 
because they are divine ; the universe follows them like 
their shadow, their evidence is irresifetible, their authority 
13 supreme ; they constitute the unity of the thinker with 
thought, of the mind with knowledge. 

This sense of mystic unity is altogether opposed to the i 
methixl of Aristotle. His categories, Bruno says frankly, 
lead to no end. They are confused ; and their point of 
departure is from probability, not from proof. But Bruno 
required a philosophic system, producing the very prin- 
ciples of the highest science, the essential ideas, and the 
primitive elements of truth. Perhaps, too, he looked to bis 
art to recover the faded traces of the former life, in which 
Socrates and Plato believed, and to which St. Augustine 
himself did not deny a title of nobility (Socralkum illiui 
nobillisimum, invenlum, St. Ang., ep. vii. conf. x. 12, 

26, 27). 
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Nor must it be forgotten that Bacon himself, who could 
not tolerate Lully, considers the memory (rcfinrre) as one 
of the four essential parts of his method. But Bruno 
desired to appSy this marvellous faculty of memory not 
to the mere vulgar facts of personal history, but to the 
eternal history of the universe and of humanity; to that 
/ which is, rather than to that which passes away ; to being 
and the Idea, not to shadows and figures. " Antiquity," 
he says (Gfr. 306, 345, 359, 360, 558), "was astounded 
by the progress possible to the meniorj' which rises from 
a vast store of notions to a notion in its turn containing 
the germs of fresh subjecta of thought." But antiquity 
laid down no rules _ for the mind in the development of 
the memory, an3 these it was Bruno's desire to supply. 
A well-formed judgment must either extend the sphere of 
our knowledge or enlighten it, and Bruno looked to the 
Grand Art as the means of arriving at well-balanced judg- 
ments by a mechanical process. The march of thought 

1 1 must be regulated by law ; it rests on a foundation which 

I ' observation reveals but does not create. Thought in a 
sane and orderly condition operates with the regularity of 
arithmetical and geometric progression ; and he believed 
it unreasonable that there should be any radical opposi- 
tion between the laws governing the mind and matter, 
between our conceptions and the real objects on which 
they are based. 

But the toughness and ingratitude of the art forced 
its enthusiastic advocate in several of bis works to exhort 
the reader to patienco, and to encourage him with the 
assurance that great things are designed by the gods to 
.-' be difficult of attainment (Gfr. 206, 335). He is so per- 
suaded of the rare excellence and use of the method that 
he counts it an honour to bo a Lulliat (628}. He was 
attracted as a lad (Gfr. 526) by dbcerning the fact that 

_ beneath the signs and symbols of Lullism lay a philosophic 
doctrine which had escaped the master himself (252, 2 78, 

"260. 342). The spark {modica favilla-spar sum semen, 
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527) which caught his imagination was the point, the 
Monad, the atom ; that from which all things proceed ; 
and this, with some prescience of modem thought, he calls 
the germ of the immensity of the universe. Thus, while 
retaining the letter of Lullism, Bruno completely reformed 
the spirit of the art ; and the Monad, one of his best 
works, though owning the influence of LuUy, attains in 
its wide scope and lofty aim to enlightenment far beyond 
the reach of the Catalonian monk. 



CHAPTER V. 



'■ History in a council in perpetuity, in which the TOice of every natior 
heard, living voices which are the echoes of Providence. Nolliing 
can prevail og&inst the fisaeu]1>ly of the ages ; private excoinmu 
cationa u)d anathemas are empty fomm in the hour of uiiiverul 
alliance and cecoDcUintion." — Edqab Quiket. 



England, 1583-85. M.Ca$Ulna-adtMa,uviai>Tt. Dottrine of EcOaty. 
Traces of German Mysticum. Bruno at Oxford, June 1 5S3. Hi* 
LeduTU on tht ImmoTlaiity of the SauL The Printer FatitroUter. 
Stdney. 

Havino printed a comedy entitled tlie CandU-Bearer, 
which was probably compoeed some years before, in a 

Neapolitan c!oiet«r, Bruno took his departure from Paris. 
Clement (Bibliolheque Curieuse, vol, v. 294) marks tho 
Candle-Bearer " very rare," and says, " With all the care I 
have taken to look for this piece in the greatest libraries, 
and even in foreign countries, I have not been able to 
find it." Abb^ Goujet mentions the comedy in the 
BiUiotheqiie Fran^aise (vol. viii.), and he says of the 
French translation, Boniface ct h Pt'dant, tiat it is anony- 
mous, in prose, and ill-written. Tiraboschi does not appear 
to have read the play ; and Lewes, in his biographical 
History of Fhiloiophy, copies the analysis given by Ba> 
tholmess, perhaps on the principle of Piron, who, when 
speaking of our literary forerunners, says, " Loirs Merits 
Ktni des rols qii'ils nous out fails d'avancc." Ueberweg 
says in his Hislori/ of Philosophy (vol. ii. p. 36), " Ac- 
cording to the theory of Falkson {Giordano Bruno, p. 2 89) 
and of Benno Tschischwitz (Shakespeare's Jlawht; Halle, 
1868), Shakespeare became acquainted with a comedy 
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entitled El Canddojo (sic), written by Bruno wltile resid- 
ing in London (1583-86), and perhaps with others of 
his WTitingB, and derived from them some of the ideas — 
pRrticalar!y on the subject of the indestructibility of the 
material elements and the relativity of evil — which he 
expresses by the mouth of the Danish Prince." 

A passage which has excited comment, because of its 
reeecnbloiice to Shakespeare, will be found in the Dialogues 
of the Cause (W. i. 253)—" Seest thou not that what was 
seed becomes grass, the grass becomes corn, the corn 
becomes bread, bread becomes chyle, blood, man ; tlie 
man becomes a corpse, and that turns to eartb, und so 
forth, till all things attain to all the forms of Nature." 

"To me," says Fumess, "this similarity is of the 
faintest ; " yet the passage may suggest a comparison 
with Hamlet's speech to Horatio (act v. scene l), 
" Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander till he find it stopping a bunghole ? ... As 
thus : Alexander died, Alexander was buried ; the dust is 
earth ; of earth we make loam ; and why of that loam, 
whereto he was converted, might tliey not stop a beer- 
barrel ? " 

Tschischwitz marks for comparison with Brano the pas- 
sage in which Octavio asks Manfurio, " What is the matter 
of your verse ? " and Manfurio answers, " Words, words, 
words." The excellent Mrs. Pott, in her I'romvs, lands 
herself in a slough of despond when founding a theory 
of identity on the fact that Shakespeare and Lord Bacon 
wrote " Good-morrow." What could any man read but 
words ? Tschiscbwita, however, goes further, and the 
reader fares worse. When Polonius is answered by 
" Slanders, sir ; for the satirical rogue says here that 
old men have grey beards," and so forth, Tschischwitz 
believes Hamlet must have been reading Bruno's Ejjnd- 
swn, because it contains a like description of old age. 
Was not Hamlet's reply dictated by his own " antic dis- 
position," and by the appearance of Polonius, as children 
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Bometimea pretend to read correction to their elders out 
of books ? Fumess, in his J^ew Varioruin Skakesptare, 
dismisses the suggestion of Tschischwitz. But, quoting 
from Klein's History of tke Drama, Furness adds that 
Bruno delivered lectures at Wittenberg during the year 
that Hauilet was a student Lbere, and that Hamlet might 
have attended them^ — supjxising that he, like most of 
Shakespeare's characters, was the poet's contemporary. 

The names of three Englishmen appear on the register 
of Wittenberg daring the years 1590—92. They are 
Fynes Morison of Lincolnshire, Anthony Everatild of 
Sussex, and Martin Turner of York. One or other of 
these must have been the friend of tbe writer of Hamlet. 
It is more than probable that Morison was known to 
Bacon. But to connect either of these names with the 
life of Bacon would, perhaps, be a greater triumph for 
the painstaking Mrs. Pott than the fact that both Shakes- 
peare and Bacon wrote " Good-morrow " and used the 
word " reaUy," Furness continues thus ; — " Although 
Tschischwitz is evidently convinced of the genuineness 
of bis discovery, he is moderate in his demands on those 
who are inclined to be sceptical, and says that he does 
not wish to maintain that Shakespeare went any deeper 
into Bruno's system than served his immediate purpose 
in RaviUt, but that such instances of parallelism as he 
adduces prove that when Shakespeare wrote Hamlet he 
had ascended to the height of the consciousness that 
had been attained in those days (Zvitbcimissist^iii), and 
had become familiar with the most abstract of sciences." 
Another critic (^Shakespeariana, vol. i., No. 1 2, Oct. 1 S84 ; 
Philadelphia, L. Scott; London, Triibner), in an article 
entitled " Shakespeare and Giordano Bruno," desires to 
prove from tbe passage, " If the son breed m^gots in a 
dead dog, being a God-kissing carrion," that the author 
of Hamld knew the works of Bruno (" S-il et homo- 
fienerant hominem ") and waa acquainted with the atomic 
theory. Tbe correspondent goes further, and from 
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facta ttat no translalion of the Expidsimi existed nntil 
17 13, and that no English form of the poem by Pai^ 
tnenides on Nature appeared till the beginning of tlis 
seventeenth century, he seeks to deduce the fact that the 
author of Hamlet knew both Greek and Italian, " as was 
the case with the learned Francis Bacon." 

The grounds for this assumption are small, but they 
may interest the reader. 

Bruno was at the Court of Elizabeth from 1583 to 
1585. Bacon, though only twenty-five when Bruno's 
visit ended, was called to the Bar in 1 581, and it was 
unlikely that a distinguiahed lad, and one related to the 
Cecils, was not acquainted with illustrious visitors at 
Court. Moreover, two facts pointed out by tlie Rev. B. 
Wrey Savile, of Exeter (the correspondent in question), 
are sufficiently important. At the age of fifteen Bacon 
wrote an essay adverse to the Aristotelian philosophy; 
and the atomic philosophy as interpreted by Bruno and - 
by Descartes, his son in philosophy, was entertained by 
Bacon. Many curious pointa of contact with Bruno will 
reward the seeker in Bacon's philosophy. The simile of 
the carver which occurs in the Second Dialogue of the 
Cause was taken bodily from Bruno, We have, moreover, 
the curious expression, " that true form is such that it 
deduces the particular nature from some source of essence, 
existing in many subjects, and more known (as they 
term it) to Nature than the form itself" {Novum. Orfjanon, 
Book ii. aphor. 4), which is repeated in part from the 
words of Bruno (W. ii. 229), "God, as an absolute Being, 
is not concerned with us ; but in so far as he communi- 
cates himself to the effects of Nature, he is nearer to 
Nature than Nature itself; so that if he is not Nature 
itself, he is of a surety the Nature of Nature, and lie is 
the soul of the soul of the world, if he is not the soul 
itself." The effect of Bmno's theory of form on the 
philosophy of Bacon may be traced in the Novum OrgaTum 
(Book il aphor. i, 4, 13, 15, 17). Bacons term, 
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" form," means no more than law (" For the form of a 
thing is its very essence "), and with Bruno ' form 
and matter are terma which stand for forcea (Cause, 
Dialogue iii.) 

It is diEBcnIt, without considerable help from the im- 
agination, to reduce the England of to-day to its slender 
proportions in the age of Elizabeth. The country was 
weak ; Ireland was unruly ; Scotland, with its strong 
party of Catholics, was a continual source of danger. 
Spain was an open enemy; France was the ally of the 
Scotch and the humble servant of the Pope. Our revenaa 
was but half a million, and our entire population ex- 
ceeded by about a quart.er of a million the present popu- 
lation of London. London then contained about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. It was hardly 
the equal of Antwerp ; in many respects it was inferior 
to Paris and Lisbon. Its sanitary condition was so im- 
perfect that the deaths almost equalled the births taking 
place within its walls. A coil of dirty narrow streets, 
each with a black gutter which ran down the centre of 
the road ; the houses tall and high, with overhanging 
upper storeys and gables shutting out the daylight; one 
hundred and twenty churches, conspicuous among which 
was the enormous masis of old St. Panl's, with its solid 
square tower ; a single street leading from the Tower by 
the river, and past Westminster Hall and Southwark 
Bridge, with its double row of shops and houses, to the 




1 Seheible. in hia work Die Sofjt "flnino whidh thioki hlmHll m fsire 

van Favit {Sluttgardt, 1S47, jmgo i»™Vnil.er™.or»Miiil«ot: 

223 tcq.), makca on attempt to Yei wuhs nsirr, to canfsH tlia truth, 

idontifj the Bnmo of Harlow's But a dry (UrroltDit when ho wMit 

Fault with tbB Nolan philoaopbEr. bMt."*B. 

TliarB are gome obacarB lines in the Stranj^ly enongli the " lothed 

British Mnseam {h'pigmmmet ami LoUard andbiwettuliigmatic" lirimo, 

AW*e'. byJ'D. andC. M..32mo;iit ia scut to WittcnberR. and con- 

Miiidlesborou^b, 1590 1) whinhfcem demneJ to be burnt alive. The 

10 sliow that Mwlow— since he is bill for tbeso additions to Harlow' 

supposed to be (he writer — applied play, which were made some 

I be name Bruno to a lifinc puraon- arter the poet's death, 

age. Th« liuua ruu as follows ; — tant. 
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stately liouses, each in its own gardeo, which edged the 
Thames, — such was London in the time of Elizabeth. 

" Miracles," said Shakespeare, " are ceased ; " but, 
indeed, miracles and revelation wore then abundant. In 
the " green islands and golden sands " of the distant 
Spanish main a new world had arisen as if by magic out 
of the bosom of the watery waste. This El Dorado was 
said to contain wedges of clean gold as large as a man's 
hand ; with stre-ets broader and richer than those of 
London, cottages stored with pearl, and banqueting-hoases 
built of crystal, with pillars of massy silver and gold. 
Moreover, the natives were said to worship and to hold 
converse with a devil which assumed the shape of a calf; 
and there were monsters in the land as large as two 
ordinary oxen, which it was great sport to kill, besides 
fiery dragons which reddened the air through which they 
travelled. Perhaps the crowning marvel of the age was 
the discovery of the Bible, for centuries sepulchred in the 
cells of monks. Within its newly unfolded pages lay 
another and a better world. In the surpassing Iwanty of 
its ethics was the assurance of a new life ; it came bring- 
ing fire and sword, and yet was full of promises, sweet aa 
the honey-hee which was fabled to have built in the 
month of Plato. 

Heine, with an incomplete appreciation of what was in 
truth the dawn of a new day, describes England at the 
time of Shakespeare as " shining with the last rays of 
the perishing light of chivalry." "When Bruno visited 
London, however, it shone with the more sinister and 
disastrous glow of fires, which, spreading from Paris to 
peaceful German and Italian market-places on tlie one 
hand, and to Smitbfield on the other, were yet to free the 
air for ever from spiritual tyranny. The enlightened and 
scholarly cjnalities of Elizabeth were not shared by her 
people. The London mob hated foreigners. Writing to 
Baudius, Casauhon says, " It is not the manner of the 
English to import distinguished men of learning from 
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other countries," And Thomson writes to the same 
correspondent (l6os), "Our English students' seldom ' 
travel abroad, so that vou need not wonder that yoa see 
few of them where you are." 

In the short demand made by the Patriarch and the I 
members of the tribunal of the Inquisition in Venice for 
the extradition of Bruno (Doc. six.), a special accusation 
is brought against hito as an beresiarch and a writer of 
books praising the Queen of England and other heretic 
princes. " I have praised," he saya in hia reply (Doc. 
xiii,), " many heretics and heretic princes, not as heretics, 
bat only on account of the moral virtne which they pos- 
sessed ; . . . and in my book 0/ the Cause I praise the 
Queen of England, calling her a goddess, not in religion, 
but as an epithet gipen by the ancients to princes ; and 
in England, where I was when I wrote the book, it is 
their habit to give the title of goddess to the Queen; and 
I was the more induced to give her that name because 
she knew me and I went eootinually to Court with the 
ambassador." 

According to Lord Clarendon, it was nanal humbly to 
follow the Conrt before aspii-ing to become "what ia called 
by Sir Philip Sydney " a smally learned coflrtier." But 
for Bruno it was unnecessary to serve any such appren- 
ticeship. Furnished with letters from the King of France 
to bis ambassador in London, M. de Castelnau, the Nolan 
took leave of Paris, "on account of the tumults" (Doc. 
ix.), arriving in England in the spring of 1583. "Queen 
Elizabeth," the Italian ambassador wrote of her {Rclazione 
dcgli ambaaciatori Ven^ij S.I., vol. ii.), " ppeaks the 
Italian language, and ta^s' so much pleasure in it that, 
from ambition, she will speak no other language with 
Italians" — in itself fortunate, for Bruno could not speak 
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' According to Scioppiiis, then 
WW good reuoD ■why knglUh stn 
denU did not travel ubroad. It 
1615 ho wrotD, "If Jamei wen 



richer than tiio Pici who dwell on 
the golden mountBins, he will uoC 
be able to get tofriither twenty 
leanied men in Englimd." 
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English, " Being asked if he understood English (W. i. 
151), " the Nolan eaid 'No;' and he told the truth ; ... for 
though he hath taught a year in this country, he nnder- 
stauds no more than two, or at most three, very ordinary 
words, which he knows are greetings ; . . . but he knows 
not their meaning ; ... for all gentle and loyal men, with 
whom alone he holds converge, speak Latin, French, 
Spanish, or Italian ; they, knowing that the English lan- 
guage is nowhere used but in this island, would bold 
themselves to be savages if they could speak no langui^e 
bat their own. And it is also true," he continues, " there 
are many who are gentlemen in nothing but race, and 
with whom, therefore, for their advantage and ours, it ia 
well to have no further acquaintance." 

With the favour shown by the Court to Italians, added 
to his own gifts in oratory and philosophy, which were 
beat displayed in Latin, he had a fair prospect of advance- 
ment in London ; and here, accordingly, we find that he 
printed several works on the Art of Memory ; while it was 
here also that his chief Italian works saw the light, mostly 
under the auspices of the French ambassador, M. Castel- 
nan de Mauvissitre. Castelnau was a striking figure even 
in on age renowned for men above the common. He was 
"a prodigy of parts;" dexterous and resolute, fond of 
letters, a munificent protector, and an attached friend. 
Ha had translatod a treatise by Ranma on the manners and 
customs of the Gauls, and as the author also of some ex- 
cellent memoirs, he knew tliat the solace and variety of 
honest labour ought to be free from the pangs of hunger. 
Sieur do Castelnau Mauvisaifere was bom in 1520 near 
Tours. Brantome speaks of him with admiration as M. 
de Castelnau do Langnedoc, and be ia variously styled 
by other writers. He was one of the first generation of 
statesmen by profession. Before hia time countries had 
been ruled by soldiers or by priesta ; it remained for 
a third profession to combine the arts of war and peace, 
Hia mind was just and penetrating, his memory pro- 
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digious, his courage unimpeachable. He travelled much; I 
and having visited various courts, learnt euough of < 
government in each to feel assured that he was justified . 
in refusing a military career, though for a short time he 
accepted service in the French marine. His religious 
Bentimenta were warm, but they were just, and his toler- 
ance did not approach indifference. His observations are 
profound, and hia literary style is said to be modelled on 
that of Philippe de Comines, but perhaps only as the 
sentiments of one earnest and sagacious observer resemble 
those of another when expressed in simple and dignified 
language. 

CMteluau had two daughters, Mario and Elizabeth, and 
two sons, for whom his admirable memoirs were written. 
Unfortunately the work was only carried down to the 
year 1 569 ; and thus we have no record of Bruno's visit 
to the ambassador. We may quote a passage (page i S g, 
ed. Petitot) showing the memoirs were written after 
Castlenau knew Bruno ; — " For it is certain that the ruin 
and perdition of one kingdom is for the preservation and 
growth of others ; and no man loses anything in this 
world on the right hand which some other does not gain 
on the left ; and out of the corruption of many things 
comes generation." A passage snggesting tbese words 
will be found at the end of the Catiae (W- i. 291), 
and in the preface to the Candle- Bearer. Again, in 
speaking of the murderers of Rizzio, Castelnan makes 
use of the expression, "Time, the eternal bearer of 
vicissitude," which may be traced to the Expulsion (W. 
ii- 121,132). The philosophic tnm of his mind appears 
in his temperate judgment and in his patient search for 
reasons and causes, among which, as Bartholmtss has 
pointed out, he did not forget to note " necessity, which 
is not subject to the laws of man." Justice is represented 
by liim as the "foundation of human society," and as 
altogether opposed to the changes of terrestrial things. 
He was firm and temperate in the matter of the religious 
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B which were then turning France into a debatable 
land; proving the excellence of his jndgraent in many 
passages which do his heart and underotanding equal 
credlL 

In the dedication to Castelnan of the Opening of the 
Thirty Seals, after speaking of his book as " a not ignoble 
offspring of the Mubss," Bruno addresses the ambassa- 
dor in a finely-turned compliment ; " For those beholden 
to me are beholden to the Muses, and those beholden to 
the Muses are in truth beholden to you, who favour and 
guard them continually. For they are native to every 
soil, and not alien here, since, through an Italian scholar 
in distant Britain, you have extended to them the royal 
hosi>itality of France. Farewell \ I thank you ; and I 
would have you know him for ever bound to yon for* 
whom yon have changed England into Italy, London into! 
Nola, and the perils of a strange land into the sacred ties \ 
of home." ' 

Foor of his works were dedicated to his protector — 
the Thirty Seals, the Supper of Ailies, Of C/ie Cause, and 
Of Infinitt/. In each he shows a grateful spirit towards 
Castelnan, oSering him thanks for courteoua hospitality, 
and for gentle and honourable treatment received at his 
hands. He is addressed as the Nolan's defence and the 
unique refuge of the Muses ; and he is admonished to 
look towards Unity, which is the " texture, disposal, and 
order of the sciences."' the " key without which it is im- 
possible to enter into the trae contemplation of Nature." 

In the dedication of the Cause (W. i. 205) Bruno 
calls on the whole world to bear witness that to Castel- 
nan alone is due the glory of fostering this generous and 
divine offspring of philosophy, which but for him would 
have withered in its swaddling-clothes ; but " now it 
shall inherit life as long as this earth with her lively bur- 
den turns beneath the bright eternal aspect of the stars." 
This dedication is preceded by a fantastic catalogue of 
Bruno's perl'ectiona, contrasted with the odious miscon- 
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duct of his enemies. " I, whom no man durst accuse of 
ingratitude nor of discourtesy " — the pink of politeness, 
indeed — " and on wliom none can justly lay any blame ; 
having dwelt with you in your house, . . . defended by 
your gracious and ready succour and bountiful libera- 
lity ; receiving sustenance which turned my scarcity and 
dearth into plenty, with a sufficient and stable defence 
against violent onslaughts of fortune, a sea of troubles, 
and huge perilous tempests, ... to you I consecrate 
this my sheet-anchor ; thia poor little ship, laden with 
commodities moat dear to me, and precious to succeeding 
generations" (W. i. 205), . , . "lest it be swallowed 
up in the iniquitous rage of my enemy, the ocean. Let 
these works hung in the sacred temple of Fame, to the 
end that they may prevail against the spells of ignorance 
and the voracity of Time, and may bear unfading witness 
of your grace and favour." 

In the dedication of the InfiniUi, Bruno, after dwelling 
upon the philosophic scheme of the book, makes an ap- 
peal to Castelnau which is full of dignity, though mode- 
rately tinged with self-appreciation. (Epicurus wrote in 
the name strain : " If thy heart is stirred by love of 
glory, my letters will give thee greater glory than all 
those things which are honoured by thee, and in which 
thou seekest honour.") Bruno says : " I effectually re- 
commend one to you, whom you are not to entertain 
among yonr domestics as having need of him, but as a 
person having need of you. . . . Tou can neither be so 
much esteemed by the world, nor so acceptable to God 
for being beloved and favoured by the greatest monarch 
on earth, as for loving, cherishing, and maintaining such 
as these ; for there is nothing that yonr superiors in 
fortune can do for you, who surpass many of them in 
virtue, which will endure when your walls and tapes- 
tries have perished ; but you may do that for others 
which may come to be written in the book of eternity, 
since that which you receive from others is a testimony 
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of their virtue, while that which you do for others 
token and express image of your own." 

In the Supjier of Ashes (W. i. 199) he again com- 
meada himself to " the most illustrious and most gene- 
rons soul of Seigneur de Manvissiere," under whose 
aaapicea so much solemn phOosophy has seen the day, 
" that there may perchance be found some sufficient 
means by which the etara and the powers on high should 
guide the NoJan to a spnit i-emote from outrage." In 
this tone of timorous solicitation, so foreign to his usual 
manner, he shares, with all poor men of humble means 
and great powers, the longing to be free from want and 
from the insults which too often followed upon hi a 
haughty and imperious conduct. Throughout his troubled 
life he looked in vain for a retreat. Peace and safety 
were denied him ; and his hope to obtain them and to 
enjoy tbeir use, apart from the chauges of this checkered 
world, with its fleeting appearances and transitory joy, 
was never destined to be realised. 

Of himself be says that he is " of fools hated, of the 
mean elighted, reviled by rascals, followed by sheepish 
souls, beloved by the wise, admired by the learned, 
esteemed by the great, treasured by the mighty, favoured 
by God." In another place he says (W. i. I 29) he bad 
" freed men's minds and knowledge, cleared the air, 
penetrated the skios, wandered among the stars, stridden 
over the edges of the world, demolished the fantastic 
ramparts of the spheres, illuminated the blind, given 
speech to the dumb, and made manifest , . . the myriad 
bodies in heaven which assist in the ministry and con- 
tomplatioa of the first, universal, infinite, and Eternal 
Efficient." 

" Envy," said Cosimo de' Medici, " is a plant that must 
not be watered." , Bruno not only did not avoid disputes, 
bot, conscious to the full of the value of his doctrine, he 
never lost an opportunity for bringing it forword, writ^ 
ing, teaching, and trusting to friction to bring about an 
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improvement only to be effected by gentler means. He 
included in one condemnation every pliilosopher, illustri- 
ous or obscure, dead or living, wbo ignored or mistook 
I the trne principles of natural science. Tbe first rank in 
i any art or science was not bis, but be toncbed every 
I enbject, moved many, was ardent and sincere in all be 
^ undertook ; " for," he says, " by stirring, stimalating, 
j Burprising, contradicting, exciting men's minds, they are 
made fruitful ; and this, according to Socrates, is a salu- 
\_taTy vocation." 

In another place be writes (W. il IpS), " Administer 
me tliat leianre by tbe help of which I may accomplish 
better and more excellent things than what I leave 
undone ; for in tbo bouse of Leisnre sita Counsel and a 
happy life. There are occasions best perceived ; there 
Labour is more vigorous and successful, for it is im- 
possible to run well witbont being first well placed. 
Thou, Leisure, afford me tbe means to be esteemed less 
idle than all others, because by thy help I shall be able 
to do service to the commonwealth, and my words will 
be a better defence to my country than its swords and 
shields, its tribunes or its emperors." 

The philosophy of Brano was deeply imbned with 
German mysticism, A direct influence on his mind was 
exercised by Nicholas, Cardinal- Arcbbishop of ^Jusa- All 
tbe doubt and difficulty arising from our failure to appre- 
hend tbe nature of God was to be vanquished, according 
to Cusa (De Conjeduris), by ecstasy, which has power to 
overcome the world and all things hemming in the soul. 
I'rofessor Carriere traces the relation of this mystic ecstasy 
to the Indian Bkagavad-Ghita, in which man is enjoined 
to withdraw himself, to lose his soul in Brahma, and to 
find Brahma in his soul. 

" To understand," says Bruno, " is to see forms and 
figures in the imagination, and intelligence is imagina- 
tion, or not devoid of imagination" (Gfr. 529). These 
words are important if we would master the peculiar 
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views of the philosopher. His mission was not that of 1 
exact inquiry ; he diil not desire to establish facta by a I 
dow inteliectnai process: he sought to enter into the 
very nntnre and quintessence of things by means of that I 
inteltectual intuition which was called by hia master, I 
Nicholas of Cusa, au organ of the highest knosvledge.' I 
In hia poems especially, Bruno describes that exalted [ 
impulse of the feeling aud the will on which great stress 
is laid by the Cardinal-Arch bishop. The aim of the Nolan 
philosophy is to overcome the fear of death and to fill the 
soul with noble aspirations ; and the teaching of Bruno 
is always full of personal interest, even when it is not 
altogether supported by scientific principles. 

In many points the doctrines of Aquinas professed by 
Bmno nearly approached that of Meister Eckliatt, who is 
defined by Ueberweg as a spiritualised Thomist. Eckhart 
has several other points of contact with Bruno, Accord- 
ing to the German mystic, God communicates himself to 
all thingB, to each nccording to the measure of ita ability 
to receive him- Corresponding passages occur in the 
££})idsimi (W. ii. 226, 227, 343, 409, &c,) "If thou 
wilt know God divinely," says Eckliart, " thy knowledge 
must be changed to ignorance." This is the doctrine of 
the Cahal (W. ii. 271). Again, Eckhart gives to evil 
the character of privation (Inienlio, xxi.) 

It was the design of Eckhart to point out the nearest 
way to union with God. On account of its abases he 
severed himself from the Church. He rejected Scholaati- 
ciam with its artifices in learning, and commended that 
Bupra-rational cognition which dominates all the faculties 
(the same with the aiiwj of I'lotinus), and, pressing onward, 
attains at lost the very sources of the soul, the absolute, 
the unity, beyond which is iiotliing. " When," saya 
Meister Eckhart, " the reason arrives at the limit of her 
power, there remains a transcendent sphere, which she 
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cannot fathom. This she then reveals in the innermost 
recesses of the soul, where reason and will stand in living 
interchange, or in the will ; and the will, illuminated by 
the divine light, plunges into a state of not-knowing, and 
tnmH from all perishable light to the highest good — to 
God. Thus faith arises, an exaltation which, beginning 
with the understanding, takes possession of the whole 
soul, and guides it to its highest perfection," 

Eekharti, however, with sound sense, remarks that mere 
contemplation is selfishness, and that if a man were in an 
ecstasy like St. Paul, and knew of one needing a little 
pottage, he should quit his ecstasy and minister to the 
needy; for works do not cease when sanctiGcation is 
attained, but rather multiply. 

Immediately aft-er his arrival in London, Bruno ad- 
dressed himself to the University of Oxford in a prefix 
to the Opening of the Thirty Seals. This was appropri- 
ately styled the Awakener ; and, like Descartes, who in- 
formed the magistrates of Utrecht that he knew more 
philosophy than the whole of their academicians, Bruno 
accosts the Uuiversity with a blast of trunipeta. " Philo- 
thens Jordanus Brunus of Nola," he wrote, " a doctor in 
perfected theology; a professor of pure and blameless 
wisdom ; a philosopher known, approved, and honorifi- 
cally acknowledged by the foremost academies of Europe; 

I to none a stranger, save barbarians and the vulgar ; a 
waker of slumberiug souls; a breaker of presumptuous 
and stubborn ignorance ; who, in all his dealings, pro- 
fesses love to all men, love to the Italian and to the 
Briton, to man and woman, to the mitre and to the 
crown, to him wearing a toga and to the warrior, to the 
frocked and to the unfrocked, but who is inclined chiefly 
to him whose way is peaceable, enlightened, true, and 
frnitful ; who looks not to the anointed head nor to the 
consecrated brow, not to the pure in hand nor to the 
circumcised, but thither where man's true countenance is 
to be found, towards his soul, and the perfection of his 
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spirit ; whom dispensers of fooUsliQess and hypocrites 
abhor; whom upright and sincere men love; whom noble 
souls receive with acclamation, — To the honoured and 
noble Vice- Chancellor of the University of Oxford and to 
his fellows, greeting." 

The rough statf of Brutus, we are told, contained a rod 
of gold ; and this extravagant address, like Don Qaixote's 
balsam, was not to be appreciated except by "persona of 
honour aud discerument." When Bruno's turn came to 
visit the more enlightened academies, he addressed them 
in a diiferent spirit. To Wittenberg he puts forward his 
humble claim as " a wanderer, a stranger, and an exile;" 
and to the Rector of the Sorbonne in Paris he appeals in 
dignified language from the tribunal of antiquity to 
" Nature and the laws of a beneficent Divinity," The 
mock-heroic vein reappears in the dedication of the Caial 
to the Bishop of Casamarciano, which contains a fair 
share of those rousing epithets adapted by Bruno to the 
slumbering state of Oxford. 

There was, in fact, little life in the English universities.' 
Edinburgh and Dublin were at the outset of their career; 
and it there liad been a maturity of performance, it was 
surely to be expected from the elder foundations, since 
thoy had passed the ago of promise. Of these antique 
seats of learning, Oxford, " the right eye and the light of 
the whole realm," was under the rule of the intriguer 
Leicester, and the circumspect Burleigh governed Cam- 



' Heotzner notes thut in 159S the 
atodenta led a life utmost iuona«tic 
Eraimu!) affirmed, says HoliosliBd, 
"th»t ourorJerefareiiMeded nil the 
monastic iostitutions ttut ever were 
demed." Faller writes as follows : 
"And thus much iu ^nernl of our 
noble Qoirersities, whose Isuds some 
greedy eripers do jnpe ^de Tor, and 
of Um hare (u I hear] proyiouiided 
(□ndry leaaonx nhflrnby tlie; sup- 
posed to have pTerailed in tlieir 
Eurpotes. But who are those tbat 
are attempted this suit, otber than 



such as eitlier hate lesruing, piety, 
and wisdom, or else hare speut all 
their own ! In Queen Mary's time 
the weather was too warm for any 
such course to be taken in hand. 
What comfort should it be for any 
good man to see hia conntry broo^ht 
into the estate of the old Uoths and 
Vandals, by means whereof those 
{leople become sarago tyrants and 
merciless hell-hounds, till they re- 
stored learninft agun, and thereby 
feUtocirililj," 
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bridge. The Queen, who was the head of tie Churchy . 
piqned herself on her Bupremacy in letters. 

The Tiuiversitiea wore subject to the Star Chamber, ! 
which checked the growth of learning. No printers 
were licensed except in London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
every publication was rigorouely examined, and more than 
one printing-press was demolished by order. Free dia- 
cnssion was impossible except on snch sterile subjecta J 
as arose oat of the dissensions of the Church. Cal- 
vinist rose against Calvinist, Puritans against' Episco- * 
palians, and the whole against the Catholics — a name bo > 
hat«d that no knowledge, either modem or antique, which , 
was derived from Rome, could be tolerated in the strong-- ' 
hold of Protestantism. An unreasoning faith in Aristotle 1 
added rancour to the strife in religion. By the university I 
statute it was enacted that no one could take a degree 
" in philosophy or in theology if he had not drunk at the 
fonntain of Aristotle " (W. i. 226). The professors loved 
to enforce doctrines which they showed no patience in 
deciphering and no philosophy in interpreting. 

Bruno, though he called Aristotle " a learned and 
judicious gentleman" (W. i 180), attacked the followers 
of Aristotle as parrots (\V. i. 175) and Sophists (De 
Min., V, p. 98; W. ii. 281), "subtle metaphysicians 
of the cowl, seeking to excuse the insufficiency of 
Aristotle, their divinity" (W. i. 2SS)- Learning, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon {Interpretaiion of Nature), was 
" an infinite chao3 of shadows and moths, wherewith 
both books and minds are pestered," " Tliey pursue 
words and neglect matter," ' Sir Philip Sidney writes to 
his bcother Robert. 

Ernno had little in common with "this nngraciona 
crew," as Spenser calls the Puritans. Oxford, in its 



' IjMa thsti titcnty j-pors after w 
fin(l(i6i2) issued bj ths Crown t 
the Vice-Ch»ncellor of Oxford i 



bestow their tim« in the fathers and 
c(iun<:i]fl, xchoolmen, hiatoriGS, and 
contniTersies, and not to insist too 
' HccorJing to vhich long on compeudiums and Bbbrevia- 
joung students were to be incited to tions.' 
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■^Intolerance, had become an Anglican Rome. The mle 
of the University ran counter to every new thing, and 
antiquity was either completely disregarded or treated as 
the source of innumerable .quibbles. The Dons were court- 
nominees, following the Queen instead of living at Oxford; 
and Bruno describes them as " men arrayed in long robes 
of velvet, with hands most precious for tbe multitude of 
costly rings on their fingers, golden chains about their 
necks, and with manners as void of com-tesy as cowherds " 
(W. i. 123, 137). The scholars were said to be ignorant, 
boorish, and indevout, occupied in horse-play, drinking 
and duelling, toasting in ale-houses and country inns, or 
gradnating in the noble science of defence. In short, tbey 
took their ease everywhere, whether in lecture-rooms or 
in taverns ; and the Dons being usually at court, Oxford 
was in the plight of that Irish province which was said to 
be " full of absentees." 

In June 1 5 8 3 Bruno was permitted to hold a public 
disputation in Oxford before the Chancellor and an illus' 
trioua foreign visitor. He also delivered lectures on the 
immortality of the soul and the quintuple sphere (Doc. 
ix.) No trace of these lectures remains, and it would be 
hard to define his theory of immortality at this period, 
though his final belief is known through his deposition at 
his trial. " I have held, and I hold," he says {Doc, xii.), 
" that souls are immortal, and that they are subsisting 
substances (that is, the intellectual souls), and that, speak- 
ing in a catholic manner, they do not pass from one body 
to another, but they go either to paradise or to purgatory 
or to hell. Nevertheless in philosophy I have reasoned 
that yiesojj], subsisting without the body and non-existent 
in the body, may in tbe same way that it is in one body 
be in another, passing from one body into another ; the 

' A cause of dlsonUr wss the years standinf; ; and Robert Dove. 

extreme youth of tlie students, rcui. Earl of Essex, took his degree 

Sidney held a public diapiitntion at aa Master of Arts at CambridRe 

Oiford with a lad named Carow, whan ha was but siiteau yaara old. 
then only fourteen, and yot o( three 
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which, if it is not true, at least appears to be the opinion 



Hiljty of the 
No 



Brnno is convinced of the i ndpslni 

I'ant;!-!^] ^nnnil which cn nstJtllteH OUf JnT ni^st. Iwin^ 

substance being of itself dissoluble, we may not, according 
to Pythagoras, suffer fear of death, since we must await 
our passage to another place. For dissolution can only 

I appear in that which is compounded, that which is no 
substance, but a circnmstance, otherwise our substance 
would be continually changed by the perpetual flow of 
matter which enters into and issues from our bodies. So 
then we are that which we are by the indivisible substance 
of our souls, around which, like the centre, the atoms 
assemble, and from which they depart. Hence it happens , 
that in birth and in growth the quickening spirit ex- 
panda ; it retires lastly to the heart, and departs by that 
way which was its entrance " (Zfe Trip. Min. I 3). 

" If, under the dominion and virtue of the soul, corporal 
matter, which is compounded, divisible, changeable, and 
consistent, is not sobject to annihilation, and can in no 
point nor atom be annulled ; that more excellent nature, 
the ruler, mover, vivifier, maintainer, and container of the 
flesh, cannot be of inferior condition. , . . This principle 
is the true man, and not an accident derived from the 
composition of the man. This is the divinity, the demon, 
the hero, the particular god, the intelligence . . . which 
moves and governs the body, and is in itself subject to the 
high justice which presides over all things" (W, i. 1 13). 

Even at this early period when the Exjmlsion woa 
written. Bruno did not enforce the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis. He held it to be, " though not an article 
of faith, very well worthy of consideration " (W. i. 1 1 3). 
" Hence it may be conclnded," says Chaufepie, " that 
Bruno speaks of a real metempsychosis." Toland, how- 

' A beautiful and noetic Ger 
translation nf Bruuoii Latin ti 
□u tbe rclulion of the soul to 
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'' ever, says justly that by transmigration Brnno understands 
no more tliaa vicissitude, and an eternal revolution of the 
different forms of niatter.' 

The book on Heroic Eapture preaenta a clear view of 
Bruno's teaching. " The sou l is not in the body locally, 
but 03 its -intrinsic form and extrinsic mould, as that 
which makes the members and shapes the whole within 
and witboul. The body, then, is in the soul, the sonl in 
the mind ; the intelligence either is God or is in God, 
according to Plotinus. so as by its essence it is in God, 
who is its life, in the same manner by intellectual opera- 
tion and the will consequent on such operation it is 
related to its light and its object" (W. ii. 335). 

"For love, if it be finite, is fixed, and of a certain 
measure ; but to beliold it rising ever higher and higher 
is to know that it turns towards the Infinite" (W. ii. 372). 
" The intellectual power is appeased with comprehended 
truth only by advancing ever nearer and nearer to incom- 
prehensible truth. The being of the soul is not related 
to any other end than to the source of its substance and 
entity" (W, ii. 392). "The divine perfection of the 
individual soul is the aim of all progression. The soul 
of man is comforted and receives all the glory of which 
finite nature is capable when it shares in the infinite love 
of the Divine " (W. ii. 336). " Love is more than know- 
ledge"^ (W. ii. 338). 
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' "The soul," eays Saisset, whoa 
coneidering the philusophy of Itruno, 
Jirrue dti Deux Monda, vol. xviii., 
1847, "isa ninnnd. It is not the 
liariuiiDy of the unities which com- 
pose the bod;, but it ia that wliicb 
conititntea snd mainlAlDa the har- 
moaj of the Irod^. It is simple and 
nncampounded m being ; and its 
nnknown destiny may be on quitting 
its terrestrial dwalliag to form 
and TiTify other bodies, 
through space from planet to pis 
or to plunge once more into toai 
ocean of goodoeas and light which is 
its natural abidiog- place, U niUio 






Kggionu}. Be this iB it may, tlie 
soul knoirs and desires the infinite: 
it seeks after the means of becoming 
one with the inftnite; therefore its 
end is to live foreTer." 

' " For oven," saya Spinoza, "the 
kaowlcdgD which we have of our 
own body is not such that wn know 
it fully. And yet vhit union, what 
love '. Thus may tiian by lore re- 
™ivB the Infinite, though hj know- 
ledge he may not reach it. . . . God 
is nearer to tis than our own body, 
and we know him better than wo 
knowoQTselrm." 
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Another argnment for immortality la drawn from tlio 
infinite character of love. ^~^^~~' 

" Q. How can onr finite intellect pursue tbe infinite 
object ? 

"A. With the infinite power which it possesses ; ... for 
our finite intellect pursues the infinite object because the 
human mind is eternal, and therein is its df^li^ht ; and it 
has neither end nor measure in its felicity " (W. ii. 372). 

Another argument ia founded on the fact that, as the 
food of the soul is truth, which is immortal, the aoul must 
be immortal as the food it feeds on. " Everything which 
requires nutrition " (W. ii. 406) '' has a natural know- 
ledge of its food ; to everything is inborn the understand- 
ing of those things which are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the individual and the stock, and which lat«p 
furthers their perfection. On this knowledge- depends 
the zeal with which food is sought ; and thus striving ia 
implanted in the nature of all things, and from cognition 
emanate desire and love. The soul desires the beautiful, 
the good, and the true ; and as the seeing connects itself 
with the sight, ao the desire connects itself with what is 
desirable," 

A second argument to prove the separate nature of the 
body and soul is grounded on the fact tliat the aonl 
cannot be nourished on bodily food only ; nor can the 
body live on food proper for the soul. Again, the body 
and soul do not resemble each other, aa would be natural 
if they were one and the same essence ; but a great soul 
will dwell in a little crooked body, and the proportions of 
a hero do not necessarily envelop a heroic soul. Since 
the food for the soul is goodness and beaoty and truth, it 
follows that they are incorporal and spiritual things. 
Indeed we see that types are not to be found in natural 
bodies, though existing in the mind ; which again proves 
truth to be above matter ; while our desire for truth 
comes from an innate knowledge ; we cannot desire that 
which we do not know ; innate knowledge is a gift ; and 
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a gift supposes a giver. " For I am assured that Nature 
haa endowed me with an inward sense by which I can 
reason from the" beauty before iny eyes to the light and 
eminence of more excellent spiritual beauty, which is 
light, majesty, and divinity" {W. I 175 ; W. ii. 381). 
" The soul " (W. ii. 416) " drinks of the divine nectar, 
and at the font of eternal life. . . . The light is beyond the 
circumference of the horizon . . . The soul which has 
tasted those e'ternal streams bums with an ardour of love 
which the ocean could not quench, and which the rigour 
of the arctic circle could not temper," ^ 

It is proTjable, remembering the infirmity of Bruno's 
temper, that these truths were placed in a light objec- 
tionable to the Oxford doctors ; for his lectures roused an 
acrimonious spirit which resulted in his quitting the town. 
Accordin^-to his version of the encounter, he was near 
coming to blows with the pedagogues, who were slenderly 
endowed in argument. They came armed, not with 
prudence and power, but with '* hearts that died of 
cold, and learning that died of hunger." Fifteen time's 
they rose to the tray, and fifteen times " that chicken in 



I I This rea9onJnf;inriJ be contrasted 
with the Platouic nrgumeDts tor iiu- 
morUlity. The firaLia basBii on de- 
■trnctian. All moral thinga hare 
their eaivecuil evil sud destroying 
enemy. Blimlncas deBtrovs the eye- 
■ight — does wickedcesa dostroy the 
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1 de&th by othsra. Hut 
DOtHing can destroy the soul, not 
even its own wickBuness ; therefore 
the Boul is immortal ( Book x. Bepub- 
Ik). We pvrwive the soul dwindle 
tnd apparently diiiappear in bodies 
conniDied by vickedaess ; but tlie 
uma will bapoen in an injured or 
idiotic body when the Boul wanders 
in illnsions, babbling of green fiehls, 
and of its ralia<r mssian, vanisfaing 
and reapiiearlng like dying Dashes 
in fire. The dentruotioii, therefore, 
is apparent only, and, like the rain 
Irom heaven, it falls alike upon the 



just and the nnjiut. In a second 
argument Socrates endeavoura to 
■how that the soul, like the eje, the 
ear, and every other thing, has a 
work or function to perforra, and 
possesses a virtue by which alone it 
can be enabled to perform that work. 
This virtue of the soul is justice, 
vrliicli is a kind of natural harmony 
and healthy habit oF mind, turning 
the mind from the ahndows which 
are seen, to their forms or archetypes, 
from the visibie to the invisible, and 
miiuf; the soul with the divine, the 
immoi'tal, the eternal, which it 
would itself become if it were in- 
variabiv to pursue divine thin^ 
Thus all those pursuits which eicits 
the mind to reflect Upon the essen. 
ttai natnre of things bring it under 
the domimoii of a just and divine 
]irinciple. 
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stubble," the Corypheus of the Academy, was worsted by 
the Nolan. " Let it be recounted to you," continues 
Bruno, " with what incivility and discourtesy that pig * 
proceeded, and with what patience and humanity that 
other responds, who showed the bearing of a Neapolitan 
bom, of one nurtured under a more benipnant sky. 
Learn, too, in what manner the Nolan's public lectures 
were brought to an end" (W. ii. 179). 

Bruno's arguments were very ill received, as he himself 
said at Wittenberg (De Lampade Comhin.), but there is no 
contemporary acconnt of the disputation, and in about 
three months his career at Oxford was over. The house 
of Gastelnan was bis home, and be seems to have looked 
to the circle of frienda in London for appreciation — the 
chief of these being Philip Sidney and Fulk Greviile, 

The printer Vautrolller ^ gave Giordano Bruno the 

Elizabeth's rei^n, and first settled 
hia printine-offiri! in Bl^k Friers. 
What he did to the y«ar 1 574 don't 
appear to me. He married hia 
daughter Jikin to RichSird Field, 
prinWr, in Blnck FriorB, tliB lath 
January 1588, and buried sevBrml 
children in thnt parish, ta appears 
from their church books. He was a, 
roost curious printer, as will ba 
evident to any that look into Mb 
books ; and comnionlj used an 
anchor within a com partmont, with 
this motto, Anchara Spei. Mr. 
Baker, in a letter to me, mji be 
was the printer of Jordnnus Bronua 
in the J'ear 1584, for nhich he fled, 
and the next year being at Edin- 
burgh, in Scotlaad, be first tau){ht 
that nation the way of c;oad print- 
ing, and there staid until suc^htims 
as by the intiroeaaion of friends he 
had got liis pardon, as anpeais by 
a book dedicated to Che Bight 
Worahipfut Mr Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Esq., whei ' -' - 
him thanks for hi 
and for assisting him in his dis- 
tress ; printed in octsvo. 1587. 
' 1584. ^ Spicio de la Bcalia 
Trionfaute, proposto da gioue, tSeU 



tions of bulToonery, disi^reditable 
pretension, ignorant and Etupendous 
nsinity. ^c. Charpeutier spoke of 
his rlyiJ Ramus as " un pore;" 
Luther called the sehooluicn "io- 
oustfl, caterpillars, frogs, lice." Gol- 
dast was "sn execrable biped," "a 
lying monster," and the author of a 
" damnable book.'' Scaliger calls 
Marcile (who was professor of elo- 
nnence at the Royal College of 
France) a monkey, a acsralxPUB, and 
worse. The Elector of Sniony waa 
called "a pig " by the Jesuit Guig- 
nar. Calrin and Beia, at the formal 
colloquy of Foissy, were diatin- 
guished as "apes, foies, and mon- 
sters." Nor hare modem times im- 
SroTed on this plain dealing, for 
'ConntU addressed hU opponents 
in the House of Cominous as "pigs 
snd scorpioni." 

' Erdmann, Batii far f\t Siitory 
of Philauphif. voL i. p. 553. Ames's 
Typographiral Antiavitui contains 
the follDWiDg:-"Thomaa Vautrol- 
ller was a scholar and printer 
from Paris or Ronn, cntne into Eng- 
land about the heginning of Queen 
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opportunity of explaining hia pliiiosophy in London. 
Here in quick succession liis best Italian works were 
printed. " It cannot be called a chance," says Erd- 
mann, " that he who had broken with the Church, and 
could hope for nothing from the universitiee, despised 
the language of both, and spoke in the speech which 
was his mother tongue, and favoured beyond all at the 
English coart and in the refined circles of London." 
Accordingly we find that his only theme was no longer 
the art of Lully, with its antiquated and mystical sym- 
bols ; and it is remarkable that the six philosophical 
works in Italian which were printed by Vautrollier in 
London do not contain a vestige of this complicated 
system. 

In a second disputation, Bruno seems to have fared 
no better than at Oxford. Ho relates in the Supper of 
Ashes that Fulk Greville invited him with other persons, 
on the evening of Ash Wednesday, " to hear the reasons 
of his belief that the earth moves." " To whom the 
Nolan responded that he could give him no reasons, not 
being acquainted witli his capacity, nor knowing how he 
might be heard by him, and therefore he feared to be like 
those who give their reasons to statutes and parley with 
the dead. But from the desire he had to show the im- 
becility of BQch opinions by the self-same principles on 



tiuLla (lal coDBegio. rcvelato da Mer- 
cuHo, reiMtato cIb Sophia, VJito 
dft Ssuliud, registnita ilal NoIbho. 
Difiso in tre diniogi, suMiTiHi in 
tre pftrtL Cousecrato al molto 
ntustte ct eccellente cavsUiero Sig. 
PliilippD Sidneo. StsDiptito in 
Fuigi, HDLixxiiii.' It contuos 
361 pKges. Tlie epistle dedicatory 
t« Sir I'hilip SiJiiey contaiua 15 
leaves, and wns not tratisUtod by 
ToUnd (ir he vaa translatar) when 
he reprinted tlie Entlli.ih editioD 
in Uie year 171]. Interlocutori, So- 

EHb, Saulina, Mercnria Thia, Mr. 
aker says, in that little Btheistical 
boolc liit«ly sold at Charles fier- 



sale for ^28 to Walter 
, Esq., uid is nov in the 
an LibmrTi that ot James 
Esq., nnd in my own atndy. 
.—Giordano llnino Kalano, 

Heroic! Furori, 1] molto 
9 et sccellentB Canalliero, 
Signor Phillippo Sidneo, Fuigi 



appTGsao Antonio Baio, 8' 

It will bo seen that this list is by 
no moans complete. Vautrolliera 
patent was grantsd t6 «f Eliz., 
igth June 1574, and the first book 
printed by liim on Amea'a re^ster 
IS a New Teatament, dated 1574. 
He could not, (herelore, hare come 
to England with Uciuiu. 
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which their confirmation is founded, it would afford him 
no small pleasure to find persons worthy of this teaching, 
and he would be always ready and willing to respond," 
A full account of the meeting will be found in the fourth 
dialogue of the Supper of Asli-ts (W. L 179-183), and 
it is easy to imagine how a disputation would end which 
was undertaken in this stubborn humour. 

It was not till 1 579, when passing through Milan on 
Ms way to Lyons and Paris, that Bruno first heard the 
name of Sidney (\V. i. 145), although the English poet 
had studied at Padua not three years before Bruno's visit 
to that city. As a philosophic poet Siiinay. had much in 
common with the poetic philosophy of Bruno ; and a 
society in imitation of the Italian Academies, numbering 
Sidney, Greville, Dyer, Spenser, and Temple among its 
members, soon received the Nolan into fellowship, 

" Philosophical and metaphysical subjects of a nice 
and delicate nature," we learn from Zonch, the biogra- 
pher of Sidney, " were there discussed, and the doore of 
the apart.menta in which they met were kept shut ; " and 
in the Supper of Aslies Bruno says (W. i. 117, 137, 
150), "We met in a chamber in the house of Sir Fulk 
Greville ... to discuss moral, metaphysical, mathema- 
tical, and natural specidatious." It was here probably 
that many of the sonnets in the Heroic Rapture were 
first read ; and though few English readers will ag^ee 
with Dr. Brunnhofer that these verses equal Shakespeare 
and Petrarch, yet for fire, lyrical tone, and exalted pur- 
pose they may compare favourably with the poetry of the 
age, " There is none more proper," he writes in tha 
argument to the Heroic Itnpturc (W. ii. 311), addressed 
to Sir Philip Sidney, " to receive the dedication of these 
discourses than ^ou, excellent sir, lest I should hold a 
mirror to the blind and a lyre to him who is deaf, as I 
have done from want of heed, and as others do from 
habit To you, therefore, they are presented, that the 
Italian may reason with him who has understanding; 
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tbat verse may be nader the countenance and judgment 
of a poet; tliat Philosopiiy may ehow herself in present 
nakedness to your fair utideratanding ; that heroic things 
may be directed to an heroic and generous soul, such as 
that with which you are endowed ; and that homage may 
be offered to one of such worth as is ever made maoil'est 
in you." 

The following rough translations win serve to give 
some idea of Bruno's verse. The opening sonnet in the 
work upon Heroic Rapture runs as follows (W. ii. 312) : — 

The Defence of The Nolak. 
IiiiCrSttd to the ■mint Virttuius and Delightful Ladia. 
ye whose beauty decks ihe English land ! 
Not mine llie soul your sweet array to acom ; 
Anil not lo write you lesa be mine tlie hand, 
Save wliun I write you woiuen ; for the morn, 
The twinkling eve, ami eable cnvc of iilgbt 
Bore never children of tlie light 
Fairer than ye, stars of happy earth .' 
Spouaea and daui;hlers of an^^elic birth. 
Not Envy'a breath, and not her hnnd austere. 
Withhold your praiae, and none ynur beauty wars. 
A!!pB have no sting and venom nu endi^avour 
Where, set on high, fair Dion' doth appear 
Above you like the sun above the star* ; 
And mine the taak to do you homage ever. 

The first dialogne of fferoic Rapture- opens with a 
sonnet, the substance of which, together with certain of 
Bruno's comments (W. ii. 3 1 6), will be found in the 
following lines : — 

' Before EliisbHth, the unique ties, thou iruutdet engage to travel, 

Diana uf theee lines, was burn, not ten yean, but all thy life, and 

Enutuina wrote liia often.qnoted for ever in England." In spite of 

letter in praise ot English women— the roughness of the populaco, de- 

"those bland and easy nymphs, with plured by him, BruDo recurds an 

more than Musc-lUie ciiamie. En- eqaally candid tribute tu the uhaiiDs 

tering. they salute thee ; dtparting, of Englii-h women. The SujiprT of 

they Embrace thee. O yaiutus, didst Azha opens with their praisES, and 

than but knuw the delicaey Mid they are twicB singl-d out for »ppru- 

is Borconnding these divini- t»tiun in the Rtroie Bapiure. 
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Come, Muse, Muse, so often aoomed by me, 
The hope of sorrow and the bulm of care. 
Give to me speech and song, thai t may be 
TJnchid by grief ; gmnt me sach groces rare 
Ab other mitiisteriiig eouU may never see 
Who boost thy laurel, and thy myrtle wear. 
1 know no joy wherein thou host not part. 
My speeding wind, my anchor, and my goal ; 
Come, fair Pamawus, lift thou up my heart ; 
Come, Helicon, renew my thirsty eoul j 
A cypress crown, Miue, is mine to give, 
And pain eternal ; take this weary frame. 
Touch me witli fire, and this my death ehull liv 
On all men's lips and in undying fame. . . , 



A sonnet foUowa i 
age (W. ii. 316) : — 



the mock-heroic vein dear to the 



Heart, 'tis yon my chief Parnassus are, 

Where for my safety I must ever climb. 

My winged thoughts are Muses, who from far 

Bring gifts of beauty to the court of Time j 

And Helicon, that fair unwanted rill, 

Springs newly in my tears upon the earth. 

And by those streams and nymphs, and by that hill, 

It pleased the goda to give a poet birth. 

Ko favouring hand that comes of lofty race. 

No priestly uuution, nor the grant of kings. 

Con OS me lay such lustre and such grace, 

Nor add fcuch heiitage ; for one who sings 

Hath a crowned head, and by the sacred bay. 

His heart, his thoughts, his tears, are consecrate olway. 

SoSNEI XII. 

The moth beholds not death as forth he flies 

Into the splendour of the living Same ; 

The hart utbirst to crysUl water hies, 

Nor heedi) the shalt, nor fean the hunter's aim ; 

The timid bird, returning from above 

To join his mate, deems not the net is nigh ; 

Unto the light, the fount, and to my love. 

Seeing the flame, the shaft, the chains, I fly ; 

So high a torch, love lighted in the skies. 

Consumes my soul, and with this bow divine 
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Of piercing awtetneaa what terrestrio! vies ) 
Tbis net of dear delight ilotb prison mine ; 
And I to life's lost day have this desire — 
Be mine thine arrows, Love, ami luine tlij fire. 

-(W.il33rO 
Sonnet XVI.> 
Winded bj desire and thee, dear delight ! 
As still the vast and succonring air I trea<l, 
So, mounting atill, on awiXter pinioiia sped, 
I scorn the world, and Heaven receives my flight. 
And if the end of Ikaros be iiigb, 
I will submit, for I shall knuw no pain : 
And falling dead to earth, shall rise again ; 
What lowly life with each high death can vie f 
Then speaks my heart from out the upper air, 
" Whither dost leod me ( sorrow and despair 
Attend the rash : " and thug I make reply, 
" Fear tboii no faU, nor lotty ruin sent ; 
Safely divide the clouds, and die content. 
When such proud death is dealt thee from on high." 

Somewhat later in the book (393) Bruno again alludes 
to this Bonnet. " Aa happens to one flying in the air, 
the higher he rises above the earth the more he has of 
air beneath sustaining Him ; and, in consetjuence, he is 
the less exposed to the plagues of gravitation : thus he 
can fly the higher because he cannot return to the under 
world without painfully dividing the air, although he may 
consider it were easier to divide the depths of air about 
our earth than the heights of air about the other stars. 
Thus with proficiency in this progress comes greater and 

I Thia anunet (No. 16 in the the words odi'o me (Cwn, which occur 
Beroie RapCurr) is the work of Tan- ia Sonnet cxiv., written bjTansillo, 
sillo, the Neapolitan poet, jn whose There is a marked naeomUnce be- 



mouth it is placed by llruno. 
is in part an echo ol a sonnet by 
Petrarch (No. ckuv.. Part lA):— 



by Tansillo. The third 



Brnno's sonnet. No. 33 (which 
iscampared by Bmouhofer to Shake- 
speare), and the sonnet by Tanaillo 
nuuibenidCL.inFiorentino'seditian. 
TracBs of the influence of Tansillo 
may be found In Bruno's third son- 
net at the beginning of the Infinity, 

,. IT rti.. ■, Jiapture, nod la 

the foortb book 
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greater facility in mounting aloft. For every j 
bodies and of the said elements, when approaching their 
natural home, move with the greater impetus and potency; 
thus whether a man will or no, he must needs arrive there. 
And as we may divine bodies from parts of bodies, so we 
may judge of things intellectual by their objects, as their 
places, countries, and aims." 

Some verses on the same p^e faintly recall the lines, 
" Doubt that the stars are fire." The " felicitous phrase " 
of Sir Philip Sidney, " that sweet enemy France," which 
delighted Charles Lamb, was perhaps borrowed from Bruno. 
Ho speaks of " my sweet enemy " in Sonnet 49, and the 
expression occurs again in Sonnet 52. As the book was 
dedicated to Sidney, the words may very well have found 
their way into his sonnets. Bruno uses them when speak- 
ing of heroic love, with " its sweet anger, the efficacious 
assaults of that gracious enemy, too long a stranger and 
pilgrim." "0 worthy love of the beautiful ! desire for the 
divine ! " he cries, " lend me thy wings ; bring me to the 
dayspring, to the clearness of the young morning ; and 
the outrage of the rabble, the storms of Time, the slings 
and arrows of Fortune, shall fall upon this tender body 
and shall weld it to steel." 

The following lines (W. ii. 392) are inspired by this 
subject : — 

" While that the sun upon bis round doth bum. 
And tu tfaeit source the roving plaueta flee, 
Things of the earth do to tha enrtli return. 
And parted waters hasten 10 the aea. 
So shall niy spirit to tlin high Rods turn. 
And heaven-liom thou^'ht to Heaven sliall carry me." 

The work continues in the same spirit. Xnx^ is the 
foundation of all spiritual life ; without love man cannot 
live, for, owing to his weakness, he must find strength in 
union with another. Ijove, according to its object, is the 
source of good and evil : the lower love of transient things 
and the higher love of eternal and divine things correspond 
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with the various degrees of cognition. To know God and 
not to love him is impossible : the love of tlie higher good 
of necessity purifies man of all lower desires ; the fine 
conception of a perfect union with God, by means of which 
love and the beloved object become one, — these ideas are 
repeated with the innumerable decorations and enrich- 
ments of a Inxnriant poetic fancy unchecked by any severe 
sense of form. 

The following graceful version is from the pen of the 
late Isa Blagden ■} — 

The Soko of the Niijs Singers. 
Tliefirit tings aitd plagt tfie eilAtm, 

O clilTs and rocks ! thorny woods ! shure ! 

liilla aad dales ! valleys, rivers, seas ! 

How do jour new-discoveced beiiutieg please 1 

O Nyrapb, 'tis yours llie guerdon rare, 

If now the open skies shine fair ; 

Lappy wauderinp, well spent and o'er ! 

The Komd lings and playi to hit mandoliiu. 

bappy waniieringa, well spent and o'er ! 

Say, then, Circe, these heroic tears, 

These griefs, endured through tedious months and year'. 

Were as a grace divine bestowed 

If now our weary travail is no more. 

T/ie third lingt and playi to hU li/rt. 

If now out weary travail ia no more ! 

If tiiis sweet haven be our destined rest, 

Then nou^'ht remains hut to he lileat,| 

To thank our God for all his gifW, 

Who froiQ onr eyes the veil upliftB, 

Where shines the light upon the heavenly shore. 

77i«foiiTth Hiigs to the riui. 
Where sliines the lit;ht upon the heavenly shore ! 
O hlindoes!<, dearer far than others' sight ! 
sweeter grief than earth's most sweet delight ! 
For ye have led the erring soul 
By in^dual steps to this fair goal, 
And tlirough the darkneae into light we soar. 
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Tht fifth iings to a SpanUh timbrel. 
And tlirougb the darkneBa into ligbt we soar ! 
To fuU fmition all high thought is brought, 
With audi brave patience that ev*!! we 
At least the only path can tue. 
And in his imblest work our God adoie. 

The tixlh singt to a lufe. 

And in hia noblest work our Qod adore ! 

God doth not will joy should to joy succeed, 
fNor ill shall hv of other ill the seed ; 
lEut in his hand the wheel of fate 
I Turns, now depressed nud now elate, 

ETolving day from night for evennore. 

The aewitth $ings to the IriA !iarp. 
Evolving day from night for evennore ! 
Aud aa j-on robe of glorious nightly fire 
Pales when the morning beams to noon aspire 
Thus be who rules with law eternal, 
Creating order fair diurnal, 
Casts down the proud and doth eialt tUe poor. 

The eighth playi mih a viol and bote. 
Casts down the proud and ilolh exalt the poor ! 
And with an equal hand niaintaina 
The boundless worlds which he sustains, 
And scatters all oar Rnite sense 
At thought of his omnipotence, 
t Clouded awhile, to be revealed once more. 

The ninth plays tipon the rtheck. 
Clouded awhile, to be revealed once more ! 
Thns neither doubt nor fear avails ; 
O'er all the incomparable Eud prevails, 
O'er fair champaign and mountain. 
O'er river-briuk and fountain, 
And o'er the shocks of seas and perils of the shore. 

(These verses will recall the well-known lines of Car- 
dinal Newman: 

'■ So Ions tliy power hath bleat me, sure it still will lead mc on. 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till the night is gone." 
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The original " stayni, Jiuiiii, mari, rupi, spine" ia still 
closer than the translation.) 

As soon as these verses hare been anng severally by 
each singer to his own instrnment, the nine singers form 
a moving circle, and sound the praises of the English 
nymph in sweet consent. In this allegoric poem Jove 
and Neptune are represented in friendly strife for pre- 
cedence. 

CaNTICLB of the ShININO OSES. 

" Nothing I envy, Jove, from this thy skj," 
Spake Neptune thus, and raieed Ilia lofty crest 

" God of the waves," aoid Juve, " thy pride runs liigli, 
What more wouldst odd to own thy stem behest ? " 

" Thou," epake the god, " dcst nile the fiery spaa. 
The circling spheres, the (.'littering gliafts of day ; 

Greater am I, who in the reulm of man 
Rule Thames, with all hia Nymphs in fail array. 

Id this my l)rea£t I hold the fruitful land. 

The vasty reaches of the trembling sea, 
And what in night's bri^'Ut dome, ur day's, shall stand 

Before these radiant raaids who dwell with me)" 

" Not thine," said Jove, " god of the watery mouat. 
To exceed my lot ; but thou my lot shah share ; 

Thy heavenly maids among my stord I'll count. 
Ami thou shall own the sUrs beyoud compare ! " 

This portentous compliment to English ladies brings 
the Heroic Rapture to an appropriate close. 



CHAPTER VI. 

And wboa I let,re tliis rabble roat and dofilement of the world, I Imts < 
it as ati inn, and not as a p!R>:e of abode. Fnr Nature has given m 
our bodic.^ as an iau to lodge in, and not to dwell in." — Cato. 



Second ritil to ParU, 1585. T!it Ditputalion. Portrait of BraiUK 
Faille of Iiidaetirra aiui 0/ the Imoffination. lafliurnct of Ait 
Philoiop/iy upim liii Charaeier. Its Influence en JJucartefy 
Spinoza, and Lcihnitz. 

The last tliree months of i 585 and six months of i 586 
were spent by Bruno in Paria. " The ambassador," he 
says, " returned to tlie court of Franco, and I was in hia 
tndn ; and I remained in Paris another year, keeping 
company with certain gentlemen of my acquaintance, the 
greater part of tlie time at my own expense." In another 
place he speaks of his return from London " with him who 
preaerved me from the Oxford pedants and from hunger," 
two evils which he seems to have regarded as equal. 

It is not clear in what month M. Castelnau de Man- 
vissifere quitted England. Hia recall was dated July 
1585, but " a passport for M. de Malvisier and hia wife " 
was not issued until September. For some months he 
was in treaty with Elizabeth for the removal of Mary 
Stuart from Tutbury to Chartley, which was not effected 
until the I3t.h of September. And a letter is extant, 
dated November 1 7, in which Mary Stuart speaks of the 
ambassador's long absence from London, whence it seems 
fair to conclude that Mauvissifere left England with Bruno 
during the second fortnight of September. " I remained," 
Bruno says in the evidence at the trial (Doc. ix.) " two 
years and a half in England, not going to mass when it 
was said indoors, nor out of doors, nor to sermons," 
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In Paris he lived privately, busied with two dialogues 
upon the mathematical works of his countiynian, Fab- 
bricio Mordeute, and with a commentary on a book of 
Aristotle, which were printed in I 5 86.' 

But these works were not his chief occnpation. While 
in Paris be made efforts to reconcile himself with the 
Church, through the Pope's Nuncio and through Don 
Bernardino di Mendoza, who was ambassador of the King 
of Spaio. " But I was told " (Doc. xii.) " that they conid 
not absolve roe from my apostasy, and that I could not 
go to the divine offices ; and therefore 1 remained away 
from confession and from the mass, with the intention, 
however, to escape this condemnation, and to live like a 
Christian, and a religious man." He sought (Doc, xvii.) 
to avoid returning into the bonds of regular obedience, 
cherishing the hope that certain works of hia might be 
acceptable in the Pope's eyes, and that thus, though no 
longer a monk, he might dwell in peace and at liberty. 
Moreover, he adds, that in the hope of pardon, and that 
he might be received into the bosom of the CatholiuF 
Church without being forced to return to a religious life, I 
he earnestly prayed and besooght the Nuncio to address ' 
himself to the Pope ; " but Sbct.os V." (Doc. xvii.) " being 
then alive, the Nuncio would not write, fearing not to 
obtain this favour, offering, however, to write and to help 
me if I woald return to the religions life ; and be then 
directed me to a Jesuit father, whose name I remember 
was Padre Alons, a Spaniard, who, being alive, can con- 
firm it to you, and I spoke with him upon my case, and 

im J to proTe lliBt the descent 0! the 
Klagi in still aiihrokcn. Mordcnte 
travelled tnuch, in order to obserre 
the caatomB sod Uivb of men, with 
the precise elevation at the poles 



' Fabhricio Hordcoto of Salcmo 
vmt a persoiml friend of Bruno, 
vhow easily aroused entlinsiniin ro- 
gardingthis " divina discovery" is 
recorded in a long (ireface. Mor- 
dents OKptrod to revive tho fallen 
meclmnicul arts by means of an 
■' excelk-nt, digniBed, and majestic 
inventiDTi ; " he ia addressed us one 
of the MiTciiries dispatched from on 
high to miuisler to our necessities, 




their countries. The "dinne dis- 
coTcry " purported to take the exact 
meoanre of the earth and to »]uare 
the circle. Mordents was appointed 
■natbematician to the EmnerDr 
Eudolf II. 
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he persuaded me that it was necessary I sBould procare 
absolution from the Pope's censure, and that I could do 
no less than return to the religious life ; and he likewise 
warned me that, being excommunicated, I could not assist 
at the divine ofGces, but that I might hear sermons and 
say my prayers in church." 

This evidence is confirmed by a Dominican friar, Do- 
menico da Nocera (Doc. x.), who in May i 592, when 
quitting the sacristy of the Cburch of SS. Giovanni and 
Paolo, was accosted by a man wearing a secular habit. 
This was Bruno, who assured the friar that he strongly 
desired to be reconciled to Rome, and to dwell there in 
peace, and to follow his literary calling. 

Full of the same hope he undertook a parting disputa- 
tion at Pentecost in Paris, where it seems be was subject 
either to a trial or to a preliminary examination ; for 
in the eleventh document of the trial at Venice, while 
asserting that he had taught nothing directly againat the 
Christian and Catholic religion, he adds that " it mim 
determined in J'aris " that his doctrines were indirectly 
opposed to the Catholic religion. 

The university, which was no doubt closed to him on 
account of his uncompromising attitude towards the 
Church, had signified its willingness, through the rector, 
Jehan Pilesac, to hear him in disputation. One hundred 
and twenty theses against the Peripatetics, with thirty 
Pythagoric and Platonic theses, were submitted by Bruno 
to the rector ; and on the understanding that the theses 
were to be regarded in the light of natural philosophy, 
and not with the eye of faith, permission to liold the dis- 
putation was granted. A delicate compliment was offered 
to the King by appointing the disputation for Pentecost, 
a season on which he looked with special favour, because 
it had endowed him in one day with the crowns of Poland 
and of France.' 

The order of the Holy GliMt was institatfld by Henry IV. to com- 
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According to the custom of the unirersities, Bruno'a 
theses were placed in the mouth of a candidate, Jean 
Hennequio, " nobilis JParisicnsis." In hia own words, 
Heonequin espoases the cause of the Nolan because lie is 
" single and alone, an innovator not approved by the 
many, but rather rejected by them ; seeing him supported 
by the little band of wise and divine men long since for- 
gotten, . . . and desiring to defend him against the solid 
train of those who, during the long course and lapse of 
ages, in so many countries and in a great multitude of nni- I 
versities, have brought the Muses into bondage" (Gfr. 1 1), 
According to the custom of these literary tournaments, 
the president was responsible for the candidate's proposi- 
tions, objections, citations, and augmentations, and when 
hia stock of logic was exhausted, the president came to 
liis assistance. At times the former scarcely opened his 
mouth, and the president engrossed the audience. This 
was probably the method employed by Bruno. For a 
president the title of Master of Arts was indispensable. It 
was granted to students in philosophy of three years and 
a half standing in Paris, although foreigners who held a 
degree from other universities were so far recognised that 
two years of foreign study were reckoned as equal to one 
in Paris. 

" I am about to thank you," Bruno wrote to Filesac, 
" together with the rectors and professors of your nniver- 
sity, for many acta of kindness. The most learned of your 
body have honoured my teaching either with their pre- 
sence or with their indulgence. Thanks to you, I am 
not accounted a stranger in this academy, which is the 
mother of letters. Now that I must wander abroad 
through other universities, I cannot nor must I depart 
without greeting you, nor without discussing certain 
articles * with you as a token of gratitude and remem- 
brance. If I were able to persuade myself that you would 
always receive the Peripatetic doctrines for truth, I should 
' Tbe word " article " was tlicn synonyiuona with thesis or propoaitioD. 
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without any doubt abstain from discussing them, for your 
university owes less to Aristotle than Aristotle owes to 
your university. Then my labour would bi? raah and 
hostile, and my undertaking, which is prompted by affec- 
tion and deference, would appear wanting in respect. 
But I firmly believe that in your prudence and magnani- 
mity you will receive my proffer of service with kindness. 
Nay, more, I count upon your favour, since philoaophera 
who are led by rational doctrine (even though it be novel) 
ought to be permitted to reason philosophically, that is, 
with liberty. 

" Moreover, if I reason and do not convince you, I do bat 
confirm yon in your principles, and therefore I shall liave 
done nothing unworthy of this high assemblage. While i^ 
as I hope, this outcome of a new philosophy establishes that 
which posterity can and roust sanction, I shall have accom^ 
plished a work most worthy of your sovereign university." 

In a spirited address, " E.^ccubitor," next following, 
Hennequin, as Bruno's mouthpiece, beseeches his hearers 
to bend before the majesty of truth, not heeding "the 
fire of his speech " so much as the " weight of the reasons" 
which he is enabled to bring forth ; finally entreating 
them, as lawful and unbiassed judges, to accept the 
liberation and power of the Copernican doctrine. 

The [Kiints of difference between Peripateticism and 
the truth are then advanced. 

"The truth," he says, "is new rather than old. In 
antiquity there is no belief which was not once new," 
Tradition and credulity are to cede to reason ; and the 
inquirer is to enter on the way of truth, cheered by the 
light of the rising sun of philosophy. In conclusion, 
Bruno is made by Hennequin to say that he withdraws 
himself from the company of the Peripatetics and from 
the vulgar herd of Sophists, and that he will keep a 
sequestered state, as one desiring the glory of God rather 
than the kingdom and riches of this world (Gfr. lo), 
" He believes rashly who believes without the aid 
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for God, who bestowed reason upon ns, designed 
us to use it in reaearcL" 

There is do mcLtion in history of this disputation. 
Under the title of Cainoeracensis Acrotism'us it was 
printed the same year iu Paris, and two years later it 
was again printed at Wittenberg, with the one hundred and 
twenty articles De Physiro Auditii, which were combated 
by Bruno's nominee in the hall of the College of Cambrai. 

From various sources we may gather the appearance of 
the Nolan at this period. He is described at his trial by 
an eye-witness, the librarian, Giambattista Ciotto (Doc. vi. 
p. 10), as '' a small man, thin, with a little black' beard, 
about forty years old ; " and in the valedictory oration 
which he pronounced at Wittenberg be speaks of bimEelf 
as "tiie plaything of fortune, small in body and estate, 
hated and persecuted by the multitude." But although 
described as a small man, with a small man's weakness, 
he speaks of himself as " manly, strong- limbed, unchecked 
in sturdy strength, unconquerable." 

With the exception of an oil-painting at Wolfenbiittcl, 
the only portrait of Bruno ostant is on the frontispiece. 
Berti speaks in melting terms of the philosopher's refined 
and noble face, and of the fire of phantasy burning in his 
eye, which was " full of melancholy and foreboding." 
The description has been faithfully repeated, though on 
what authority it would be hard to say ; antl the portrait, 
a wretched performance in point of art, and quite with- 
out character, was printed by Wagner (Leipsig, 1830). 
It first appears in Ilixner and Siber's translation of the 
Cause (Sulzboch, 1824), and it was taken by them from 
a print "in the interesting collection of Herr Kreisregie- 
rungsrath Wirthmann in Munich." 

" I am rough-hewn," ho says, " by Nature," unlearned 
in smoothing the hair, colouring the cheek, crowning the 
head with the fragrant hyacinth, unbending to the dance. 
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or tuning harsh accents to a ditty. A man, he will not 
" stoop to play the woman or the boy," words which 
recall the speech of Gloucester : — 

" But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court no aiuoroiia looking-glass ; 
I that am rudely stamped and lack love'a mnjestv, 
To strut before an ambling wanton nympb."' 

With a due seiiBe of artistic keeping, Bruno writes 
that if hia verses have not the sweetneas, delicacy, and 
concord of poesy, if they are harsh and unpolished, they 
may yet possess a pleasing quality. He is no imitator 
of Virgil, having no emperor nor MfBcenaa ; ho haa not 
adopted the tender tones of Ovid, for they are not suited 
to a bearded satyr, such as he ; and yet he is charmed, 
and even transported beyond himself, by the sight of 
beauty, though destitute of it himself. For his manner 
in working, we learn from hia pupil Raphael EgUn * that 
" he stood on one foot, dictating and thinking as fast as 
the pen could follow, so swift was his mind and so strong 
hia thought." He appears, moreover, to have prided 
himself on scientitic inaccuracy in dre^, for he apeaka 
in the Supper of Aalies of his coat with several buttons 
wanting, and of his fingers undecked with gems, while 
the Oxford doctors wore " twelve ringa on two fingers, 
and two chains of shiping gold." 

Such was the ontward appearance of the man who 
appealed to the University of Paris at Pentecost i S 86. 
He wa3, however, never destined to see his dream accom- 
plished — his cherished hope of reconciling religion with a 

' When, however, Bruno apeaki trained. nnJ. becoming iovolTad in 

n[ being beloved by the n;n>ph>, the Catholic riota, was driroa out o[ 

Bome of his comoicotatorB cry ahainc (fondrio, nnd went frotn Wintettbilr 

on him, while otheia posaesa the to Zarich, where he busied himaelf 

comfortable uaunuice that the with alcheuiy ; aud after having 

nymphs are Miisea. Ciiiunmpd a great part of the pm- 

* It was At Zurich that Raphael perty oE oonfiiling neighboar*, and 

Bgli or Eglin Grat bscame acquftinC- the whale of his own, he fell into 

ed with Bruno. A man of learning, debt anil was forcnd to leave the 

though at an unruly dinpotitiun, ha town. We find him in 1607 profei- 

qnitted the Evangelical community gor of theology at Marburg. 
in Graabiinden, in which he was 
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new and better era in philosophy. The chrism of death, 
the sacred flame of martyrdom, were to make him the 
spiritual ancestor of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz ; and 
his labours, though never destined to be realised during 
his lifetime, were to bear precious and immortal fruit 
after his death. He must have quitted Paris immediately 
after the disputation (May 25, 1586, new style).' Civil 
war was in the air, and France offered no security for 
a man of learning. Moreover, much in Bruno's nature, 
much too in his teaching, made his contact with his 
fellow-men difficult and dangerous. The object of orator;' 
is not so much truth as persuasion ; truth is the object of 
philosophy and history. It is hard to realise that genias 
is subject to the same laws of supply and demand which 
regulat© the markets, but it is none the less trne ; and to 
fail to acknowledge these laws is to fail in the first prin- 
ciples of existence. 

A somewhat closer view of Bmno's philosophy will 
show that it partly failed to convince on account of the 
obscure medium in which he chose to envelop his thought. 
But it is also easy at the same time to prove that the 
effect of liis principles upon his own character and upon 
his successors was such as could only have been produced 
by true and living springs of thought. 

The art of LuUy bears a resemblance to those gallipots 
of apothecaries which Plato is said to have compared to 
his master Socrates, because " they had on the outside 
apes and owls and antiques, but contained within sove- 
reign and precious liquors and confections " (Advmice- 
mcnt of IfaTiiini/, Book L iii. 8). " The book of God, 
which is Nature, " says Eaimond Seboud, " is often 
more intelligible than the characters written in Holy 

' Da Boulay and CreTwr, in thfir since tha diapntation took place in 

uveral Histories of tlie Paris Uni- the hall of tLe Col legs of Oimbrai, 

Teraitj, maintain that Bruno did not which was often hired b; the public, 

fill the olfice of professor cxtraordi- it is quite possible that Brimo's offi- 

DBry, But they allow thit at Pento- cinl connection with the uniTeraitf 

cost 1586 Jean Hennemirn held a — '' 

dispQtatiou on theses of Bmno ; and, 
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Scriptures ; " and it is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
clumsy symbols of Lully failed to expound the mysteriea 
of the UBiveree. Bruno looked npon the words repre- 
sentini^ determinate objects ns signs ' suited to our intel- 
ligence, while the objects themselves he considered to be 
forms,' shadows of the eternal creative ideas, which pro- 
ceed from God, Thus what to the people was but the 
play of a strange machine, revealed to the disciple the 
admirable and symbolic unity of the universe. 

Stripped of its outlandish array of signs, seats, and 
images, of square and three-cornered wheels, keys, penta- 
gons, &c., Bruno's attempt to describe unity — an attempt 
in which he has bot forestalled many of his great succea- 
sors — becomes less formidable. He teaches that HcientiR c. 
research has its negative and positive function. The 
first, by uprooting error, frees the ground on which the 
new edifice is to arise (De Min., B. i. c. 5); the second 
preparation consists in an ordered meditation on all sub- 
jects of thought (it. c. 5). 

^^ The first process is donbt. Let the attention be fixed 
on reason, on examination, on comparison. Tradition, 
fame, antiquity, authority, all are to be cast aside, and 
the philosopher is to be guided by evidence, by the light 
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t' " Words Bra tha images of eogi. 
tatioDB, and letlera are the iioages 
of Trorda."^^iivoiujonen( of Learn- 
ing, Book iL 

* "Forma are the truo object of 
Icnowledga" {Adxancemait of Lrarn- 
twr, Book II. vii. 5). "ETery form 
of a tMog," Mjs Hopl, "ifl il« in- 
ward intallectiud nnnciple, its pro- 
dncing uiuae; but both are not dis- 
tinct, although the form in itielf is 
the enuse, and thna is a final cause " 
{PhUott^hg ofHUtory. 119). "Tho 
organic liviu^ priiicinle. the princi- 
ple of which ia life, tlie Former, has 
within itself its own centre of acti- 
Tit;; soil nithin it actiritf renislns 
and is preserved, . . . trbile the 
effect is activity, activi^ determined 
within itaelf ■'('*■) "The Peripalo- 
tiu Moor ATicebron," says llruuo. 



" holds a doctrine that matter is a 
□BcesBBTj, eternal, and divine prin- 
ciple 1 tor he called mutter, God 
which is in all tilings ; andweshall 
fall into that error if wo look for 
form to be accidcntsl, and a circam- 
Blance of matter, and if we do not 
tee and acknowledge that Form 
which is nocessary, eternal, and first, 
which is the source of all forms, and 
which the Pythagoreacs call the life 
or soul of tho world" fW. i. 157). 
" Tlius " (W. I aaS) " the whole of 
the Deity is reduced to one soarce, 
as the whole of light to one Imni- 
noQS first principle, and the imagea 
which are in diverse and numeroaa 
mirrors (as in ao many particular 
sutijeots), to ouD formal and ideal 
principle which ia their source." 
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of truth and reason, by the strength of the doctrine, by 
its inner harmony with itself and with the nature of 
things. When all ia duly weighed and comprehende»L 
the philosopher's judgment may be formed. " EvidenceTj 
the clear and distinct perception of that which in itself* 
ifl manifest, reason, and sense," he writes in his letter to 
the Rector of the Paris University, " these are to deter- 
mine the mind of the thinker. . . , Let these be our arms — 
against the foolishness of the crowd, who shut their eyes , 
upon the evidence of their senses. Let us begin byj 
doubt. Let us doubt so long as time leaves us a diffi-j^ 
culty to solve ; let us doubt till we know all ; let Ha , 
doubt that we may be enabled to plead our own cause 
with freedom and sincerity." " The inward light of know- 
ledge and of the conscience, our own thought, our indi- 
vidual reflection, our human common sense, is not in 
contradiction with the voice of God. The truth is to 
be sought out in every aspect and with all solicitude ; 
only a sordid soul follows the crowd because it is great; 
and it is more noble to obtain glory without empire than — 
empire without glorj'. 

" The sage must not expect to overcome all things at 
once. He must sow his seed and await the harvest, as in 
the course of nature and the seasons the grain of this 
world ripens and the wheat yields its increa.=e. So with 
history. Aristotle was the forerunner of Plato ; and 
Aristotle himself, if he were present, would counsel us to 
be followers of Nature. . . . Above all, let us be care- 
ful not to thiuk that we know, . . . Time and fortune 
overcome all things ; slaves descend from the kings of 
antiqnity, and kings have counted slaves among their 
ancestors. So the truth, if it ia to endure, must show 
itself in conformity with the will of a beneficent God and 
with the laws of Nature." 

" Passing," says Berti, " rapidly from the particular 
,0 the general, Bruno rose by means of the intricate 
labyrinths of the art of memory to the shining heights 
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of metaphysics and astronomy." To "rise by means of 
an intricate labyrinth " is a proceeding of some diffi- 
culty, unless it were by a flying labyrinth or castle in 
the air. We recall the criticism of Dr. Johnson on 
Gibber : " Why, air, in one of bis couplets he makes a 
linnet soar on an eagle's wing." 

Bruno looked to the mystical arithmetic of Lully as a 
means of expounding the secrets of Nature, but not as a 
means of discovering them. They were attained by that 
facility of induction which caHs into action the highest 
qualities of the human aoid, and, when rightly used, leads 
the student, by intuition and by the proper exercise of 
the imagination, to enter into the profoundest mysteries 
of Nature. "He seems," says Professor Carriere,^ "to 
have reached his conclusions by means of intuition and 
induction, for his mathematics are insignificant ; and when 
approaching figures and geometric formulie, lie is so little 
able to bridle his imagination that he continually falls 
into a mystic symboliam." 

The same has been said by Libri {ffistoire des Sciences 
MatMmutiipies en Italic, vol. iv. p. 145, note). " Bruno," 
Bays Libn, " seems a priori to have embraced the Coper- 
nican systena by a species of intuition, being no mathe- 
matician whatever : his works contain the most singular 
errors in geometry. Take, for example, what he says in 
the Cfna ddle Ceniri on the manner in which a luminous 
body gives light to other bodies." But by imagination, 
that golden quality which realises conceptions beyond the 
scope of the senses, Bruno attained many valuable con- 
clusions. " Coleridge," says Lewes, " used to say that ima- 
gination was the greatest faculty of the philosopher;" 
and the German critic Hillebrand was told by Leibnitz 
himself " that all his discoveries had been the result of 
lightning-like intuition and divination,^ ascertained aft«r- 

' Oi'f Phihtophiieht WrltaiurKnti- gort unci Tilbingen, 1847, Art. 
tjtiff ilrr Reformat I ntuzrU in ihrcn " Bnilio." ]\ 381. 
Bu'chnajrn ;ur Gcjeninirt Stutt- ' "It is," says Fuller, speaking 
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wards by observation and experiment." Again, " Physical 
investigation, more than anything besides," saja Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, in hia address to the Roya! Society (Nov. 
30, 1859), " helps to teach ns the actual value and right 
of the imagination — of that wondrous faculty which, left 
to ramble uncontrolled, leads ua astray into a wilderness 
of perplexities and errors, a land of mists and shadows, 
bttt which, properly controlled by experience and rellec- 
tion, becomes the noblest attribute of man, the source of 
poetic genius, the instrument of discovery in science, 
without the aid of which Newton would never have in- 
vented fluxions Dor Davy have composed the earths and 
alkalies, nor would Columbus have found another con- 
tinent." 

With the instruments at his command, the results 
attained by Bruno were marvellous. In hia system of 
induction he forestalled Bacon, who said (Nov. Or. 1 1 7), 
" Our course and method is, ... in our capacity of legi- 
timate interpreters of Nature, to deduce causes and axioms 
from effects and experiments, and new effects and expe- 
riments from those causes and axioms." By what he 
called " industry of experiment," Bacon sought in the 
means closest to his hand for truth profitable to man. 
Application, not speculation, was his aim in life. His 
philosophy was but a machine to aid the mind in accom- 
plishing what had hitherto overtasked its power ; and if 
he desired to discover the springs of action and the 
hidden forces of Nature, it was that he might extend the 
usefulness of man rather than his knowledge. " Philo- 
sophy," says Bruno (W. ii. 339}, in a less utilitarian 

of the fancy in a more )metic vein, charges, fif-hta withoot hlocidNhed ; 

*' tlin most botiiidlees ami restlcaa !□ a momeut stridiag from the 

faculty of the soul : for while tlia centre to the circamfercucH of the 

understanding buJ v'dl are kept, la vattd ; by a kiud of omuipotcncy 

it nere, in libera euttodia, to their cmaljng and annihilatinti liiingi in 

object! of reran et boniim, the fancy an injitant ; and thin^ divorced iu 

is free from all engagements; it digs Nature are married in fancy as in a 

withont Bpa{le, sails without shijis, kwloss place." 
fliea without wings, builds without 
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spirit, "rises on the wing of tlie intellect toTrards the 
Divinity." " We must not add wings," says Lord Bacon 

{Nov. Or. 104), "but rather lead and ballast t-o the 
understanding, to prevent its jumping or flying ; " although 
he grants that " many great discoveries are made not by 
reason, but by chance and opportnuity." Much, how- 
ever, that the great Vorulam accepted without a question, 
(ir did not care to consider, was upheld by Bruno at the 
cost of liis life. Bacon was content to make over to 
those " few astronomers, carmen who drive the earth 
about" (In Praise of KnowUiige),\\i& task of accommodat- 
ing the peculiarity of ibe heavens ; ^ while with Bruno, 
to eeek out the truth in all things was a matter of life 
and death. He enlarged the boundaries of the visible 
universe beyond Aristotle, beyond Copernicus ; not by 
Bucb calculations as were open to the astronomers of that 
day, but by means of intuition and induction, and by 
advocating the true interrogation of Nature, which is 
observation and experiment. 

I" The speculation of scholars," he says (Shadotvs of 
Ideas, Intentio xviii,), " proceed correctly if they advance 
from the physical shadow to the ideal shadow correspond- 
ing with it." " By induction we are made rich in spirit" 
(Gfr. 737)- " If the road of investigation is open, in 
order to attain the truth it is only necessary to hold fast 
by Nature" {Df Imvtenso, Book ii. chap, x, p. 605). 
" He who impedes Nature in her course is impious and 
insane"* (ii. Book i. chap. is. p. 26-28). We are 
to comprehend inner things by what is outward, and 

I high things by means of the lower creation. " For 
all things are so created that they correspond the one 
with the other. For since all things were ordained not 
by chance, but by a determining spirit, it follows that a 

' "Tlio same phpuomaDBin sstro- vnTieemtnt of Learning, Book iL 

nomy v.Ti> BatisSed by the received viii. 5). 

BBtronomy, . . and by Ihs thoorf of ' "Nature," bbjb Lord Bacon 

CoiwrnieUH . . . (Ac (WsM/odmi are {Kov. Or. 115), " is only ( ' 

iudifcrealiy agtxcaUt to biAk " (Jd- manJed by olicying her." 
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boqI filled with contemplation and epecnlation can, by 
means of that which is in the ontward appearance, divine 
inner things " (Gfr. 304). He repeats constantly that 
Nature and the sense within us will lead us to the truth, 
" The t rath. like the kingdom of God, ia within us " (W. ~- 
ii. 12), "It is in the object of the senses as in a 
mirror ; in the reason, by the means of argument and 
discourse ; in the intellect, by the means of principle and 
conclusion ; but in the mind there is the essential and 
living form of truth" (W. ii. 18), "The senses them- 
selves are useful to excite the reason, to indicate, to 
testify ; in part, but not altogether " {ib. 1 8). " When I 
was a boy," he writes (Be Immenso, Book, ii. chap, viii, 
p. 232), "I bebeved that beyond Vesnvina there was 
nothing, and at that time I understood nothing except 
through my senses." " The senses do not deceive us," he 
says again ; " they do not tell us what is not true, but 
tliey do not tell us the whole truth. We do not see th^ 
effects and true species of things, or the substance 
but their shadows, traces, and similitude " 

" In the things of Nature, Cause and Principle •■ 

divided ; but in fiod, Hftli gp nml Prin^iplp siFP, nnp Thus 

the reason rises to God by means of Nature " (W. i. 
234—239), " There is nothing in Nature without Provi- 
dence and without a final Cause " (W. i. 1 90). 

Such was the labour of the great Italian, Passing 
by the ways of Induction and Imagination, be came to 
Immanence, and to that rppnnri]iatinTi of Immanen ce 
and Tra n scenden ce which is his most signal service 
to philosophy. " For though," Enfield writes in his 
SisloTT/ of Philosop/n/, " he acknowledges only one sub- 
stance in Nature, yet it appears from many passages ml 
his writings to have been his opinion that all things ' 
have from eternity flowed from one immense and infinite 
fountain, an emanative principle essential to the Divine 
nature. From this source he derives his minima, or ' 
atoms, of which the visible .world ia formed. To these ' 



^e do not see thd 
ubstance of ideasJ 
3"(W. a. 426).! 




) ascribes perception, life, and motion. Besides ttese^ 
/ he supposes a distinct principle of combination and union, 
or a soul of the world, derived from the same fountain, 
I by which the forms of Natore are produced and pre- 
served. This intermerliate agent, which connects all the 
other emanations from the eternal fountain, is, in the 
system of Bruno, Nature, by means of which, out of in- 
finite emanations from the eternal fountain, inGnite and 
eternal worlds are produced; whilst in truth only one 
being exists which is infinite, immutable, indivisible, 
good — tbe uncreated lij^ht which pervades all space, 
and which has within itself one substantial form of all 
[things." 

Again, writing of the " sparks of truth " shining in ' 
Bmno's pages, ho adds, " Some of his original concep- ' 
tions are . . . luminous and satisfactory, and nearly j 
coincide with the principles of philosophy of Descartes^ | 
Leibnitz, and others." 

Scarcely heeding that bracing of the will to 
peated undeviating action, which, though it may not be 
genius, is capable of producing a masterpiece, the Nolan 
aspired to be a " philosopher, which is the most honour- 
able title a man can possess" (W. ii. 233), and to 
assail " the impregnable walls of true philosophy " (ib. 
241). " Philosophy," says Lord Bacon (N(n\Or. 57), "is 
the great mother of the sciences ; " ' and the result of 
Bruno's application, or more properly of his insight, led 

(him to foreshadow many modem discoveries. " Every 
part of creation has its share in being and in co piitinn " 
{Sumvia Ttr. 508). This is a direct consequence of the 
immanence " of God. " Intellect and the powers of 
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been directed to find out the true movement" (Halo] 

and useful! how mucb uif;enuity uolhiog else butKature I'on 
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feneu of creeda and systems," being the easence of Nature, 

repBHts Bacon's nia;:niiicent open- tents the contents of Nature " (Earl 

tttg of the Novan C^^anum. HiUeUraml). 
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thought are not iu place, but &s the rorm is in the sub- 
ject. The intellect, which is the universal substance and 
the cauae of all knowledge in all things and in each 
thing, ia the one substance or essence of the whole, as the 
BOul is in the body" {Siemma Ter. Si 2)- " There ia a 
difference, not in quality but in quantity, between the 
soul of man, the animal, and the plant " (W, ii. 277). 

" Among horses, elephants, and doga there are single 
individuals which appear to have almost the understand- 
ing of men " {De Iiiimcnso, Book iv. chap. iL p. 404). 

" With what understanding the ant gnaws her grain 
of wheat, lest it should sprout in her underground habi- 
tations ! The fool says this is iaatinct, but we say it is 
a species of understanding" (Siunma Tcr. 509). And 
when stones display their marvellous properties, contract- 
ing, expanding, attracting, the crowd of ignorant Sophists 
declare this is instinct." 

The transition from this point to the HaEssdiiiaiL±liBQry 
of developmep t is not difBcnlt. " No body is to-day tiie 
same as yesterday " (iJe Tnp. Afin.') " All things, even 
the smallest, have their share in the universal int«lli- 
gencB. We do not donbt that there is a soul within all 
things, and with the sonl the intelligence or universal 
thinking power " (Sinnvm Ter. 499). 

" For without a certain degree of sense or cognition 
the drop of water conld not assume the spherical shape 
which is essential to the preservation of its forces. All 
things participate in the universal intelligence, and hence 
come attraction and repulsion, love and hate " (ih. 496). 
" Nature shows forth each species before they enter into 
life. Thus each species is the starting-point for the 
next" (Gfr. 309). 

After this rapid glance at the peculiar means employed 
by Bruno, together with the results obtained by him, 
it may not be amiss to consider next the effects of his 

I This subject is BtnpliGed in tlie Cabot ofUu Soru Pcgatv*. 
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philosophy on his mind. It may be gathered from the 
following extracts : — 

" From my yonth up I was exposed to the slights of 
fortune, but notwithstanding, I am firm and constant in 
my course, and to this God is my witness. And I am 
either not eo unfortunate aa I think, or in submitting to 
.my misfortuQes I despise them ; for death itself does not 
terrify me, and the greatness of my soul is such that 
all things mortal are in snbjection to it " * {De Immenso, 
Book i, ch. i, p, 3), 

" For those men most fear death and most desire to 
live who have not the light of true philosophy, who con- 
sider no other than their present being, and who think 
that nothing can happen but to them, because they have 
^not attained the knowledge that the principle of life is 
not in the properties which result from the composition, 
but in individual and indissoluble substance " (W. ii. 76). 
The body is a composition and congregation of in- 
nomerable properties and individuals" (W. ii. 20S).'' 

"Being present with the body " (Watfner, ii. 387), 
" he (the sage) is yet, aa by an indissoluble oath, bound 
and united to divine things, so that he is not sensible 
either of love or hatred for mortal things, knowing he is 
greater than these, and that he must not be the servant 
and slave of his body, which is to be regarded as no 
other than the prison of his liberty, a snare for his wings, 
a chain upon his limbs, and a veil impeding his sight. 
Let him not, therefore, be a slave, nor evil, nor in chains, 
nor idle, nor blind, nor imprisoned. For the body has 
no power over him ; it waita on his consent, seeing that 

la an unanikl tendenqf to nnite in 
n TitBTij nmltiplM." — B. Spencrr, Printifia 
fl nmra ^ Bwingy, vol. i. 23. Cicero, in his 
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the spirit is above the body in Buch proportion as the 
corporeal and naaterial world is subject to tho Divinity 
and to Nature. Thns he will be strong against fortnne, 
magnanimons in injnry, undanated in poverty, Bickness, 
and persecution." 

Even more in his life than in his worts Bmno showed 
that it behoves a philosopher not to attach himself to 
earth. He desires "that he may not shrink when con- 
fronted by death" (W. ii. 238), and "that he may be 
strengthened against the onslaoghts of fortune." The 
hare is called by him " the type of fear, by the contempla- 
tion of death ; " and he prays to be delivered from " the 
blind tremors of death " {ii. 241). " T>pnfh " he writes, in 
emulation of the Latin poet, "is leas horrible than the 
fear of death " (W. L 401).' Again, in the Heroic Rap- 
ture (W, i. 313) he pours out his soul in the entreaty 
that his death may be changed to life, the cypress into 
laurel, hell to heaven, and his mortality to immortality. 

A striking presentiment, which did not fall short of 
prophecy,* underlies bis writings. " If it should come 
to pass," he wrote {W. i. I99), " that the Nolan is car- 
ried to his grave in a Catholic country, even if it be 
broad day, he will be accompanied by fifty, nay, by 
a hundred torches." {"The spirit of man," says the 
Preacher, " is the candle of the Lord.") Again, in a 
sonnet addressed to his own soul, lie writes, " Touch 
me, God, and I shall be as it were a flame of fire," — 
words repeated and perfected by Shakespeare : 

" Hi-nven Joth with us iiB we with torches da, 
Not light them for ounselvep." 

When, too, towards the spring of 1 591, Bruno set off 
for hia native land, driven by some unaccountable im- 
pulse to meet the death which, in his own words, should 

' " Fear ii mote pain thui ia tbe AfdantAoly foretold the div and hour 

■p!tla it f Bin." —Sonnet, Sir Philip oF his deutb, and w&b said to hnve 

Si'tneg. taiken pains to fnlli] tbe predio- 

' The author oE the Anatomy of tiou. 
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make Mm live for all time (W. ii. 316), tliese worJa 
occar, among the last lines written by him in Germany : 
" The wise man fears not death ; yea, there inay be times 
when he seekB death, or at least goes peacefully forth 
to meet his end." 

" To talk of Nature and a man's sonl," says Goethe, 
" is not for Christiana ; therefore men bum atheists, such 
discourses being highly dangerous." Persecution, " that 
rarest argument of wonder," embittered the life of Bruno, 
but the succession of time will reinstate his memory. 

" It is a plain proceeding," says Edgar Quinet, " to 
calculate problems and to solve equations, but to apply 
them justly, and to understand their due relations to 
each other and to the world, demands intuition and in- 
spiration. The pure and incorruptible formulie which 
were before the world was, which are above time and 
space, and which are, as it were, an integral part ' of God, 
those sacred formuliB which will survive the ruin of the 
universe, place the true mathemBtician in commnQioa 
with the very spirit of God. Science is Christian when 
it discovers in the infinitely little as much power and 
mystery as in the infinitely great. Science is pious when 
it recognises miracles in all tilings, for it then beholds 
itself enveloped by revelation. It is universal when it 
subjects every world and every truth to one law and to 
one unity. It is Catholic when it conforms to that living 
and immutable orthodoxy proclaimed in the great council 
of creation, in the church of the worlds, that sacred geo- 
metry and sublime mathematics which are unswerving 
in their coarse, for they ai-e written in the very thought 
of the Creator." 

Such was the piety of Bruno ; and it was to that 
" living and immutable orthodoxy," and to the laws written 
in the band of the Creator on the face of the universe, that 

' A parallel 7«i»ico oci^arB in ginning of things co-ctcroiLl, God 
Kepler's Uarmoniat AruNi/i (bk. iv. Himtelf." 
p. iig): "Geomiitrj, before the be- 
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he proclaimed Ms BQbmissioii. It is interesting to note 
that the same feeling has actuated many men of science. 

"The work of the intellect," says Humboldt, "shows 
itself in ita moat exalted grandeur where, instead of re- 
quiring the aid of outward material means, it receives its 
light exclusively from the pure abstraction of the mathe- 
matical development of thought. There dwells a power- 
ful virtue, deeply felt and acknowledged in all antiquity, 
in the contemplation of mathematical truths ; in the 
eternal relations of time and space as they disclose them- 
selves in harmonics, number, and lines," 

The remarkable manner in which LinnEsns, — he ie called 
by Edgar Quinet "the smallest of the great discoverers," 
— speaks of his vision of God was probably suggested by 
the history of Moses on the Mount. The Patriarch, it 
will be remembered, was covered by the hand of God in a 
cleft of the rock, and he saw " the back parts of God." 
Linnieus writes the following : " I have seen pass before 
me the back parta of the almighty, all-knowing, and 
ever-living God, and I stood in awe of him." The words 
of Kant, " Two things till me with wonder-^the stany 
heavens and the sense of moral responsibility in man," 
are thus noted by Professor Tyndall : "And in his hours 
of health and strength and sanity, when the stroke of 
action has ceased and the pause of reflection has set in, 
the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by 
the same awe. Breaking contact with the hampering de- 
tails of earth, it associates him with a power which givea 
fulness and love to his existence, bnt which he can 
neither analyse nor comprehend" (Tyndall, Fragvtents of 
Scitii", 335). 

But it is, perhaps, in considering the influence of 
Bruno's philosophy on others that its value becomes most 
apparent. ' 
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Evidence as tlie criterium of tmbh, doubt as the 
initiation of the truth — these were his legacy to Dea- 
cartes. He bequeathed to Spinoza the idea of an 
immanent God and the distinction between active and 
passive Nature. To Laihnitz he gave the germ of the 
theory of monads and the theory of optimiara. More- 
over, with regard to the mathematical and physical 
sciences, the theories of the centre of gravity of the 
planets, the orbits of the comets, the imperfect sphericity 
of the earth, and the first idea of the vortex are due to 
him ; and the boldest thinkers of our time owe to him 
the principle of the absolute identity of the subjective and 
the objective, the ideal and the real, the thonght and the 
thing. 

Many writers claim ' for Brnno the high distinction of 
having modified all the modem sources of philosophic 
thought. Even Tiraboschi, who professes himself unable 
to comprehend Bruno's philosophy, is wilhng to grant the 
extent of his influeace on later thinkers. " If," says this 
writer (vol. vii. p. 472), "Brnno had taken the pains 
to regulate his fancy and his foolish ambition, which 
taught him to oppose every idea that was not his own, 
he might have ranked among the most illustrious phi- 
losophers. Any one with patience to examine his 
work may discover he has the germs of opinions which, 
when adopted by Oartesiua, Leibnitz, and other modern 
thinkers, were received with applause, and were at least 
for some time followed by many. Brucker, citing authors 
who have reasoned on such points at length, demonstrates 
that the vortices of Carfcesius, and the system of globes 
revolving on their own axis, together with the principle 
of universal doubt, are to be found in the works of 

by BartholmisEv The indebtailnass Mmirhen nnd dam Olkdueligktil. 
of Spinoui i» described with Rrent Gotho. 1866. 

miiiutensBB in a Email treatise hj ' See lesson. StefTcns, Utbtr da* 
Professor Sij^wart : — Spinoza'i Ken- Ltben dri Jordanut Brunui, Berlin, 
entdeciur Tmetat mn Oott, dtta. 1846, pp. 43,7;. ReeuedtBmxrlla, 
AJLmeyer, Jannsrj, March 1S40. 
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Bruno, which contain, moreover, the atoms of Gassemli 
and the optimism of Leibnitz. . . . But I challenge," 
Tiraboschi continncB, with soma temper, "the moat acnto 
intelligence to comprehend his system, or the most patient 
of men to tolerate his books." 

Unlike the philosophy of Condillac, which is happily 
Eaid by Victor Cousin " to mutilate the human mind in 
order to explain it more easily," Descartes taught that 
"to know ia to be," and held with Bruno the effective 
action of our doubt and ignorance.' Doubt in thought 
is an act of thought ; and the achievement of Bruno ia 
thus defining the use in philosophy of doubt and igno- 
rance was, says Professor Carriere, " a declaration in philo- 
sophic consciousness such as that of Luther in religion : 
' God is almighty ; but he who has faith is a god.' " 

From the dualism into which Descartes soon fell 
Bruno was preserved by the poetic spirit with which he 
was inspired ; but the dry precision of the art of Lully 
possessed no charms for tho pliilosopher of method. *' I 
had laboured somewhat," Descartes writes, " upon the other 
branches of philosophy, such as the art of Lully, which ia 
compounded from syllo^ms more proper to enconrage idle 
talk upon things which we ignore than to aid learning." ' 

i^DTance of blindness. "Icnoranca 
>ail stTOf^nce," linuia writes (W. 
t 175), "are twin sistsre;" anJ, 
of^sin (W. i. 131), he writes of "rash 
and foolish ij^oraniu, with pre- 
sumption and disvourteET, wbii;k ore 
her ls,itbful companions. This vu 
the ienoraiice wbich Montaigns 
desired to quell when he wrote. 



' " The wisest among you," sajs 
PUto in hia ApoUgy, "is he who 
recognises, with Socrates, that his 
wisdom is nothing," And what is 
this but the becoming a little child 
iu order to enter inlo the kingdom of 
'haaven < " Uefara all things," says 
Bruno, "kespns from ignoring our 
!.._ , n Trueigno " 
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In his f.hfi^ry of insHnr t. moreover, as inherited habit, 
Bruno shows himself to be far in advance of the automatic 
theory of Descartes. " Becaose a clock marks time and a 
bee makes honey," says Descartes, " we are to consider the 
clock and the hee to be machines. Because they do one 
thing better than man, and no other thing so well as man, 
wa are to conclude that they have no mind, but tliat Nature 
acts within them, holding their organs at her diajjosal." 
" Nor are we to think, as the ancients do, that animals 
speak, though we do not know their language" (IHscours 
siir la Milhode, sect, v.) ; " for, if that were so, they, 
having several organs related to ours, might as easily 
communicate with us as with each other." How would 
the reverse of this axiom read from the point of view 
of the animals ? " We must not think that men speak, 
though we do not know their language. For if this 
were so, since they have several organs related to oura, 
they might as easily communicate with us as with each 
otier," 

It remains to indicate in a few words the influence of 
Bruno on Spinoza, " the Cartesian of the Kabbalah," as 
he was called by Kant in a letter to Moses Mendelssohn. 
While Leibnitz resolves the material world into unex- 
tended monads, Spinoza, truer to his great forerunner, 
unfolds the divine system in a geometric procession, and, 
thougli he does not own how far he is beholden to 
Bruno, a close connection in the eystom of the two 
philosophers haa been pointed out by Professor Sigwart 
of Tubingen. 

The most important of Bruno's writings, and those 
nearest allied to the philosophy of Spinoza, are the dia- 
logues of the Cause, of Infinitij, and of Heroic Raplure, 
Spinoza was known by his biographer Boulainvilliers to 
be well versed in Italian. The works of Bruno were read 

bepna thesiilhptrt orhiadiseourse publiahed it nntwithJitnniling, fat 

upon Method by unnouncine tUat he remartis that it will lie Tound in 
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rrom publisliiuK a certojii UuiLliae complutad. 
from fear of the Jesuits, uid ; st ho 
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in Paris at tliat time, among others, by Pfere Mersenne 
and by Huet, the opponent of Descartes; and they mast 
have passed into Holland, for England was closely con- 
nected with that country. The Heroic Rapture, as we 
Lave seen, was dedicated to Philip Sidney, who fell at 
the head of the English anxiliaries in defending the in- 
dependence of the Netherlands. 

Spinoza, in common with Bacon, Leibnitz, and many 
other writers, was not accustomed to name the philoso- ; 
phera from whom he derived assistance. His political 
treatise on the Existence and Cause of the State, an essay 
closely following tlie theory of Hobbes, does not by bo 
much as a single syllable allude to the English writer. 
Much of the work on Method is derived from the Novum 
Orifanum, but there is not a line in the book alluding 
by name to Bacon. The treatise on God, Mankind, and 
Happiness owes much to Descartes, who is only once 
named, and then not as the master whose teaching the 
treatise is repeating, but on the occasion of an objection 
for the refutation of which Descartes is referred to. 
Spinoza may have shrunk from naming Bruno, the un- 
compromising enemy of all Aristotelians, by whom lie had 
been hunted from town to town, everywhere roving and 
rejected, the author of the Hxpnlsion, which was re- 
puted to have denied God, and accused, moreover, of 
having written Df Trihis Jmpostoriliiis. But it is also 
probable that the manner of life of the Dutch philoso- 
pher had its share in his apparently ungrateful silence. 
Desp^ing the world, he knew neither pleasure, action, 
nor glory; and as he was completely indifferent to bia 
own fame, he desired his name should be concealed 
after his death. Effaced in hia work, which was his 
only life and his true glory, he had almost earned th© 
right to appropriate the thoughts of others, which he 
looked upon as due contributions to the joint-stock of 
learning. When he was yonng he desired love ; bnt he 
did not find it, for he did not inspire it : poor and 
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suffering, his life was speut in the hope and meditation 
of death ; ' and in the outskirts of Amsterdam or in an 
obscure comer of the Hague he earned the scanty share 
of bread and of milk necessary to his sustenance by 
polishing glassea Ho was repudiated by the men of his 
own communion, and suspected by every other sect : all 
the clergy in Europe detested him because he taught the 
subjection of the Church to the State ; and it was only 
by living in hiding that he escaped persecution and out- 
rage. His humbleness aud silence, his gentleness and 
his patience, formed a character little fitted for dwelling 
in the world, where, indeed, ho did not desire to remain ; 
he was not ansious to be remarkable while he lived, nor 
to be remembered when he died. 

However, some acknowledgment ia to be expected &om 
a writer under many obligations, and accordingly we find 
in the preface to the third part of his Ethics, Spino m^ 
speaks of writers, whom ho does not name, but to whom 
he owes thanks for having written " much that ia most 
excellent on the right conduct of life." It is probable 
that Bruno is counted among these, and distinct traces of 
relationship to him appear iu the writings of Spinoza. 
I The unity of being, the infinity of its attributes, the ira- 
j manence of the Godhead in tlie universe, the comprehen- 
sion of evil as deficience — these are principles alike iu 
I both philosophies ; all teaching of God as one being, who 
is all, without whom nothing is, nor can be thought ; 
whose being is also the being of individual things : every 
allusion to God as the highest good, all teaching that the 
Divine Mind is the source of all minds, of all direct know- 
ledge, which is reached not by inference, but by direct 
contemplation of the highest Being as he stands reveided 
in his handiwork; of love as the perfect union of the 
soul with God, which, by freeing man from the love of 
earthly things, causes him to attain the highest happiness 

' "Vila eat meditatio mortis."— J^tiwia. 
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— thia Neo-Pktonic teacKing of Bruno is to be found in 

the Ethics of Spinoza. 

Spinoza, however, fell too soon under subjection to a 
law of mechanical necessity, resnUing in what has been 
called '■' Spinoztsm " or atheism, which, aays Kuno Fischer, 
" is ft philosophy presented by Spinoza in the form of the 
Gorgon's head." God, in the language of Spinoza, loves 
no one (Elhks, v. 1 7 coroll.) ; be is the possessor of per- 
fection in perfect and eternal rest. Busied and absorbed 
in his conception of God, he lost eight of a jnst concep- 
tion of man. The God of his creation was a natural out- 
come of the terrible God of Judah, the lighting Lord of 
Hosts, the jealous God : his God is the infinite, which 
manifests itself in blind destruction of the finite. But in 
fx>mparing the teaching of Spinoza and Brnno, there is a 
marked distinction in favour of the Italian philosopher. 
His exalted view of Nature as a living mirror in which 
we behold the " pictures of natural things and the shadow 
of the Divinity," is far removed from the realism of 
Spinoza; and in the crucial test of philosophy a great 
and striking divergence arises. With Spinoza the ideal] , 
and the real are one ; with Bruno nothing is real but thel ^ 
ideal. Form or tho idea ia the source of all things.! . 
Thought precedes Nature {anie naluralia) ; Nature is the 
shadow of ideas {forvw, sine vestigium idearum). When 
thought follows Nature {post naturalia) it is called under- 
standing ; and in the same proportion as the things of 
Nature are more perfect than the shadows of ideas, the 
original idea is more perfect tlmu Nature. 

According to Bruno, it is the soul which gives sbape to 
the forms of the world ; all movement being the expres- 
sion of an inner life, a seeking for and fleeing from of 
kindred souls and souls opposed. But the poetic aspect , 
bestowed by him on the universe was completely removed 
from the theory of Descartes, which, in its separation of 
soul from matter, sets np the dualism against which 
Brnno strove. All motion, even that of organic beings. 
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was attribnted to atomic attraction, and the spintaal 
world was regarded as a world in itself, opposed to the 
world of mechanism. While adopting this system of 
mechanical physics, Spinoza sundered himself from 
Bruno's soul of the Universe. Of that wealth of con- 
ditiona and images out of which Bruno fasliioned his 
principle of Unity, nothing remains to Spinoza but the 
abstract conception of substance and causality. In his 
Ethics he identifies God with Nature ; but it is not the 
living Nature of Bruno, that mother of all things, who, 
herself unchanging, brings forth all thiugs and sup- 
ports all things. Spinoza teaches the unity of things 
emanating from their cause by a law of mechanical neces- 
sity. The spiritual world was to him independent of 
the world of matter; that unity escaped him, the seal of 
which every man carries within him in the close union 
of soul and body; and although, with Bruno, Spinosa I 
beheved in an immortal union of our lovo with the lova 
of God {Treatise on God, Mankind, and his Hajijnness, 
I S4) p- 206), yet his view of the Supreme Deity is that 
of a dumb bearer of the predicates, mere trappings and 
insignia of office, from which in an nncontrolled : 
virtue goes out, as from the garment of Christ. 
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Paru, \it June, Mayenix, June 15S6. Marburg, July 15S6. Matn- 
cu'aled ul WUleiiberg, Aiigiut 20, 1 586. Qitiii WiKeiiberff, Jlarth 
ISBS. ThtParewcli Oration at WUUrtfttrg. 

On delivering his theses to the rector of the university, 
Bruno announced liis intention to quit Paris, and he 
presented tlie disputation as his formal leave-taking of 
the town. It has been suggested that his departure was 
a direct result of the disputation. But this is not bo, 
aince he took that opportnuity not only to bid farewell 
to Paris, bat to declare his intention of visiting other 
universities. 

On account of the civil wars, Paris itself appears to 
have been an unprofitable abode for a man of learning. 
" There was a time," says the Leaguer of the Salire 
Menippic, "when we longed to know the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin tongues, but we now rather desire a good salt 
ox-tongue for an excellent commentary on hay-bread;" 
the latter being only a degree better than the bread 
called after Madame de Montpensier, which was made of 
bones. 

" I left Paris," the Documents resume, " on account of 
the tumults ; " and in the oration which he pronounced 
at Wittenberg in 1588, Bruno was at the pains to con- 
gratulate himself (Gfr, 634) on having escaped the "dis- 
asters of Paris." It was about the 1st of June 1586 
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when he set off to seek more peaceful employment in 
Germany. He went first to Mayeiice (Mi-z in the docu- 
ments of the trial ; in the Rhenish dialect the n is sup- 
pressed), where he remained about twelve days ; and not 
finding suitable entertainment either there or at I'inpurt-,^ 
" a place not far off " (Doc. ix,), he went to Marbnrg, 
thinking to resume his work of teaching. This attempt, 
however, was checked by the unruly spirit which had 
shown itself earlier iti Geneva, oucl which was inseparable 
from hia conduct and character. 

Mount Sinai, we are told by Heine, was bnt a little 
pedestal for the I'eet of Moses, whoso bead was raised to 
the skies, and whose speech was with God, The whole 
earth was to Bruno what Mount Sinai was to Moses, 
though with this difference, that an essential condition 
for peaceful communion with the skies, which is indiffer- 
ence, to troubles on earth, was absent from his composi- 
tion. 

Every pin-prick angered him. Indications of his char- 
acter abound in hia works. He speaks (W. ii. 22i) of 
" heroic generosity, which can pardon those beneath it, 
compassionate the weak and infirm, subdue insolence, 
trample upon temerity, rebuke presumption, and van- 
quish pride." A true Neapolitan, he practised no re- 
serve except in silence and other negative qualities. He 
scouted compromise, allotting a place in the skies to 
Anger, which he regarded as " a most necessary virtue" 
(W. ii. 219); " for it favours law, strengthens truth and 
judgment, and sharpens the wit, opening the road to 

' It faiM bwn BU^Mtsd that this toa tax. Tfae BbsTiUh praDuncia- 
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inany notable virtues of which peaceable minds know | 
nothing." In another work he sajs (W. ii. 424), "No / 
man truly loves goodness and truth who is not incensed I 
with the multitude, as, in what ja commonly called love, 
he would be jealous and leart'iil for the thing b 
It was his prayer to be al! arms and all eyes, t 
BriareuB and a new Argus, that he might penetrate and I 
embrace the whole of the infinite universe together with | 
" the matter of Nataro," which, " being always the same 1 
under all forms of Nature, is not to be seen by the eye, 
but with the reason alone, with the intellect." He calls 
upon "heroic Fear" to make him as much afraid of 
perishing from among the illustrious as irom among the 
living. " memory of a well-spent life ! " he cries, 
" make old age and death carry me away before my mind 
comes to be disordered. And thou. Fear of losing the 
glory acriuired in life, make old age and death not 
bitter, but desirable and dear" (W. ii. 96). In the 
Same work (TV. ii. 186) Le writes: " Fortitude 13 
ordered to mark those things which the strong ought 
not to fear — hunger, nakedness, thirst, pain, poverty, 
solitude, persecution, death ; but from those other things 
which ought to be dreaded, because they injure, men 
mnst flee with all diligence. These are ignorance, in- 
justice, unfaithfulness, I'alaehood, avarice, and the like." 
Again, he asks of the gods to make him " unmoved and 
intrepid when honour and the common welfare are at 



The records of Marburg remain to show in what an 
uncompromising spirit this petition was fulfilled. On the 
2Sth of July 1586, Bruno applied to the then rector of 
the university, Nigidius, professor of moral philosophy, 
and matriculated as doctor of Koman theology. " But," 
says the rector of the university, " permission to hold 
public disputatious on philosophy for weighty reasons 
having been denied to him by me, with the consent of the 
whole Philosophic Faculty, he fell into a passion of anger, 
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and lie insulted rao in my honse, as though I had acted 
in this matter against the rights of man and the usages 
of all the German universities, and against all zeal in 
learning ; and, therefore, he desired not to continue a 
member of the academy, to which desire we agreed 
gladly, and his name was cancelled by me ou the rolls of 
the university." In a later band Bruno's name is restored 
in the records of Marburg, and the words " with the con- 
sent of the whole Philosophic Faculty" are struck out. 
The records lately discovered at Geneva offer a clue to 
those "weighty reasons" which hindered Nigidiua Irom 
accepting Bruno as a lecturer in the university. 

It was strange that the opposition of the Catholic 
Church to freedom should be signalised by one remark- 
able exception. This was the reform of the calendar, 
Ti'hich was as heartily opposed by the innovators as if to 
bring the equinox under control meant to assail the 
life and liberty of nil true Protestants, who pinned their 
faith to tlio old Calendar. Pope Gregory, the patron of 
the reform, gave such tokens of his satisfaction at the 
massacre of St. Bartholmew in the sha|>e of pictures, pro- 
cessions, medals, and indulgences that the Protestants 
sickened at his name. His effort to pass over the eleven 
days from the 4th to the 15th of October 1582 was re- 
ceived with an outburst of indignation. People followed 
the carriages of ministers of state crying " Give us back 
our eleven days." The Diet of Augsburg roundly declined 
to consider the matter at all, and the quarrel ran so high 
that respectable German burgomasters resigned their 
robes and chains of office and left their country rather 
than submit to a change suspected of concealing ultra- 
montane designs. The Gregorian calendar was accepted 
for its catholicity, like the mass and the sign of the 
cross. Kepler did not escape the suspicion of his fel- 
, low-Lutherans when he announced his adherence to the 
new scheme ; and it was a curious contradiction to see 
the new Christians cling to the old style, while the 
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ChriBtians of the ancient faith did their utmost to estab* 
Hsh the uovelty. 

It may be imagined that Brano, who conformed to 
the new calendar, was rejoiced to show his obedience to 
the Church, when for once she did not run counter to 
science. But Marburg was radicaUy opposed to the 
reform of the calendar, which being called after a Pope, 
was naturally regarded by all good Protestants with sus- 
picion. The Copcmicon theory was looked uiKin with r" 
equal distrust, and Bruno, a warm advocate of both 
innovations, was not likely to receive quarter from the 
professors of the Reformed religion. He matriculated at 
Marburg on the 25th July, and finding it iuiposaible 
to bridle the malevolence of the rector, he thought it 
prudent to leave the town almost immediately. 

Supposing that Bruno begged his way, he would have 
done only what was common among English university 
students three hundred years ago, or among German 
students even thirty years ago, althougli begging was, 
personally, extremely distastefiil to him, for he spoke 
contemptuously of the monks who hold their breviaries in 
one hand and extend the other for alms (Doc. xil) He 
was in poor circumstances, encumbered with but little 
luggage, though no doubt he carried some of his pam- 
phlets on the art of LuUy with him, — we could not other- 
wise account for their appearance in so many of the cities 
through which he passed. Nor was he exposed to what 
Macaulay calls " the disease of admiration ; " for, quoting 
Tasso, the Nolan speaks of " that idol of error and deceit 
which is called honour by the vulgar" (W. ii. 201), and 
it was one to which he never paid any court. 

The wandering philosopher appeared next at Witten- 
berg, hoping for liberty of discussion, and for the frank 
and simple hospitality given by the German people to 
men of letters. That little city, the centre of Lutheran- 
ism, received him cordially. Standing in the hill-country 
of Saxony, Wittenberg shared with the Swiss, the Scotch, 
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and other mountam people the renown of i n dependence ■ 
The town had known reverses. In 1 547 the Spanish 
troops overran the neighbouring villnges, stealing cattle, 
sacking houses, and leaving the nnbiiried bodies of the 
wretched cottagers in tlie fields to be eaten by dogs. The 
Spaniards thi-eatened not to leave one stone upon another 
in the dens of the heretics. But the Emperor Charles V. 
gave his word that not a Spanish soldier should enter 
the walls, and Wittenberg capitulated, only too soon, how- 
ever, to bo ravaged by the lliirty Yeara' War. Many 
tokens of peace and prosperity were preserved by the city 
throughout its troubles. In Bruuo's time Luther's his- 
toric oak stood, as it still stands, outside the walb, and 
within them the Augustinian monastery to this day 
frowns at its strange and distasteful post of guardian 
over the traces of happy married life. Here Luther hved 
for nearly forty years, and his memory was still green 
within the walls, which he had quitted scarcely a quarter 
of a century befure. 

On the 20th August 1586 Bruno was permitted by 
the Hector Albinus to enter his name on the lists of the 
university, and at the same time ho received permission 
to deliver private lectures. He remained in Wittenberg 
-Oiearly two years, and, after London, the Gerhian city 
seems to have held the first place in his affection. Here 
he met once more his conntryman Alberico Gentile, the 
founder of international law, whom he had first known in 
Oxford, and to whose good offices he owed his introduction 
to his post as lecturer upon the Ortfatton of Aristotle 
(Doc. is.) He received miich kindness, too, from other 
professors, grateful notice of whose names is made in the 
short work on Lully, which was published in 158? and 
dedicated to the senate of the nniveraity. The professors 
of Toulonse, Paris, and 0.\ford, he says, received hira with 
grimaces, with upturned noses, puffed cheeks, and with 
loud blows on their desks ; but the learned men of 
Wittenberg showed him courtesy, and left him at peace 
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to pursue tlie tenor of his philosophy. Besides the works 
on Lnlly and the theses of the Paris disputation, Bruno 
dictated to a pupil, Johann Heinricti Alated, the historian 
and theologian of Herborn in Nassau, a small work upon 
the Rhetoric of Aristotle. In the dedication of the C'twi- 
binato-iy Lamp of Liilhj, the first book with which he 
accosted the town, Bruno praises the '■ liberty of philo- 
sophy" practised by Wittenberg, "the Athens of Germany, 
the daughter of Minerva, and the queen of German 
schools." In these grateful terms he addressed the senate 
of the university, and the same spirit showed itself in hia 
farewell oration. His dignified and pathetic tone ia ia 
striking contrast to the trumpet-blast with which he 
thought proper to assail the walls of Oxford. To the 
university senate of Wittenberg he writ«s (Gfr. 624): 
" You liave received and supported me ; you have dealt 
kindly with me up to this day. I was a stranger to you, 
a fugitive from the tumults of Gaul, not distinguished by 
any royal commendation, bearing no ensigns of hononr, 
not proved nor questioned in your religion ; but Ending in 
me no hostile spirit (for I desire to follow the tranquil 
course of universal philanthropy), you received me gladly, 
deeming my name worthy to stand in the book of your 
academy, and to be counted among the most noble and 
learned of your people, that I might acknowledge as my 
own, not any private school, nor ordinary assemblage of 
scholars, but the German Athens, which is this great 
university." The book to which this address serves as a 
preface is a treatise on the art of Lully, presented to the 
university under the figure of a lamp or torch, by means 
of which ideas are evolved and marshalled in order, and 
the mj-ateries of EjUiagoTM and the Kaijbalah unveiled. 
Bruno thinks it necessary in hia address to apologise to 
the university for the novelty of his terms, because they 
were unavoidable in a science so novel as that of Lully ; 
but as a fact the Co mbinatori/ Lg m ^' "/ ^ "^^y wa,s little 
more than a commentary on the Cowpendums Architecture. 
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Sliort explanations are given ; they are compared with 
the Alphabet, the SyUahiciim, and the Dictioiiariuoi, The 
same nine elementary concepts, with absolute and relative 
predicates and questions, appear arranged under the nine 
letters of the alphabet serving as signs or symbols. These 
are morfi accurately treated, and the notes, rules, and 
figures are much more numerous and better. 

Another favourite image with Bruno is the chase. It 
is a figure to which he makes many allusions in the 
Heroic liajilure, and it serves for a title to a second 
work on Lully printed at Wittenberg. The C//ase qf 
Logic was dedicated to George Mylius, the chancellor of 
the university. It is an allegorical representation of 
logic and its application under the emblem of a hnnt. 
The objects of perception are represented by a pathless 
and thorny enclosure (campus). In the midst of this 
enclosure is a tower (turns), which represents the object 
of speculation. The nearest fields or spaces {agri) to 
this tower are called accident, property, species, genus, 
definition. These latter, with the tower, are the objects 
of the chase. The hunter is man ; the game is the 
solution of a dialectic problem ; the hounds are of two 
kinds — the first, which are swift and light-footed, repre- 
sent inductive reasons ; the second, which are slow and 
strong, represent syllogisms. The parable is developed 
to the utmost limits of ingenuity. The net is the faculty 
of readiness in the choice of propositions and in uniting 
them to the syllogism in order to be able to bring down 
tlie game. A watch-tower is required to discover the 
game, signifying that we must carefully examine the 
object of the chase or investigation ; and as the enclosore 
in which the hunt takes place is dense and thorny, means 
are offered for penetrating the thicket and clearing a path. 
The allegory is finished with a full description of the 
fields lying round the tower, and to each separate alle- 
gorical figure Bruno apphes the mnemonic rules suited 
to it. The work concludes with an allegoric figure op 
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table of tlie supreme attributes of tbe Absolute, cut doubt- 
less by Bruno's own baud, These attributt'S stand within 
a circle and round a sphere. They consist of Glory, 
Bounty, Magnitude, Duration, Power, Wisdom, Will, 
Virtue, and Truth. They are so arranged as to resemble 
a modem scientific diagram of the various modes of 
Power: heat, motion, sound, electricity, &c. They are, 
as it were, rays of light from a sun ; each attribute occu- 
pies the same apace as the other ; each stands in the 
same relation to the Absolute (the centre or sphere) ; 
and each is apparently interchangeable with every other. 
A university, which is a private union of men engaged 
in teaching and learning, was in the days of Bruno 
purely ecclesiastical by nature ; and the "University of 
Wittenberg was the first to obtain precedence for the 
Emperor instead of for the Pope. It was created on the 
model of the venerable school at Bologna, and consecrated 
in 1502, on the i8th of October, a day on which the 
horoscope was drawn and discovered to be propitious. 
St, Augustine was the chosen patron of the university, 
and St. Paul was patron of the Theological Faculty. Dr. 
Fleck, Prior of the Minorites, who preached the sermon 
on the day of consecration, predicted that out of this 
White Mountain (as he rendered the name of the town) 
living waters of wisdom should proceed and spread over 
the lace of the earth. Six years later the prediction 
began to be verified, wlien Martinus Luder of Mansfeld 
entered his name on the rolls of the university. On the 
1st of October 1517, Luther fastened to the doors of 
the church of All Saints the celebrated ninety-five theses, 
requiring, among other reforms, '■ that Christians should 
learn that if the Pope knew the extortions of dealers in 
indulgences he would blow the Church of St. Peter into 
the air with gunpowder rather than build it anew with 
the skin, flesh, and bonea of his flock,"' and that "the 
true treasure of the Church is the moat holy gospel of 
the glory and forgiveness of God." 
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Sueli was that " wisdom of the Wliite Jloantain 
which Dr. Fleck was tJie harbinger. Before a fortnight 
had passed Germany was ringing from north to south with 
the theses of Luther, and a few weeks later they had 
spread into Italy and Spain. The Priors besought him 
not to disgrace his order ; and he answered in the words 
of Gamaliel, " If this counsel be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it." 
Hieronymus Schnrff, when walking early iu November 
with Luther to the Kemberg, said that no one iu the 
Christian world would endure it if he persisted in writing 
against the Pope ; on which Luther answered, " What if 
they must endure it ? " 

Dr. Fleck wept with joy when he read the proclamation 
of reform on the doors of the chnrch. " He will accom- 
plish this work," be cried ; " it is he for whose coming all 
men look." Leo. X. in his letters acknowledged Brother 
Martin to be more prudent and ingenious than all his 
Opponents put together ; and the Emperor Max, openly 
declaring the tenets of Luther to be worthy of respect, 
was a joyful spectator of the opening of hia struggle with 
the priests. 

It was said that for one in Germany for the Pope, there 
were three for Luther. The profoundest scholar of the 
Greek language, Philip Melancthon, a youth one-and- 
twenty years of age, with a boyish and insignificant 
exterior and with an extraordinary charm of manner, took 
up his abode in Wittenberg in 1518. From that 
moment the study of the New Testament was ardently 
pursued, and Germany resounded with the fame of the 
two reformers. A square of stone is still shown near 
Leipsig, where, after a disputation, Luther and his com- 
panions dined, surrounded by two hnndred students 
armed to the teeth. As a result of the disputation held 
with Eck of Ingolstadt, who hastened to Homo to lay hia 
complaint against the reformer before tJie Pope, Luther's 
theses were ordered to be burnt, and he was himself pro- 
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Bounced to be a dry branch, and one that conld no longer 
be permitted to abide with tlie true vine. The question 
of Jfelaucthon's belief or unbelief was discussed at Rome 
by the Pope and by Cardinal Bembo, the future Pope, 
in full counsel and with the solemnity of an affair of 
state. Meanwhile believers increased by hundreds yearly. 
Luther retaliated on those who had publicly burnt his 
theses at Ingolstadt and elsewhere by burning the Pope's 
bull before the Krouzthor of Wittenberg, probably in the 
very spot where the eflects of the plague- stricken were 
committed to the flames. " As thou," he is recorded to 
have said to the Papal instrument of correction, " liast 
afflicted the sainta of the Lord, so may eternal fire afflict 
and consume thee ; " and as soon as Luther left the spot 
some Imudi-ed of the students joined in a Te Dcum and 
in a requiem for the Decretals. The reformer defended 
his action in a pamphlet in which he said he was ready 
to justify himself " in everything to every one." He was 
soon called upon to prove his words. The next year he 
was required to appear before the Emperor and the 
Imperial Diet at Worms, and he lay under the ban of 
the supreme civil authority, joined to the interdict of the 
Pope. Notliing abashed, he turned his time of imprison- 
ment into consolation by revising the divine services and 
translating the Bible, and his deserted people in Witten- 
berg were gladdened at intervals by news of their leader 
and by his vindication of himself in his glorious render- 
ing of tho 37th Psalm. 

Indeed his presence wib sadly needed in his own 
town. As a consequence of the marriage of the priests, 
disturbances hud broken out ; celibacy was denounced out 
of the very pulpits from which it had been preached, and 
thirteen friars quitted the Augustine convent to become 
plain citizens or students. On the 3d December 1 5 2 1 
the younger burghers, armed with knives, forced an entry 
into the church during mass, seized the missals on the 
altar, and drove away the priests. Two days later an 
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attack was idjuIq upon the convent of the Minorites ; 
altar in their chapel was demolished, and such a detiance 
fastened to their gates that the friars went in fear of 
their lives, and begged protection from the soldiery. 

The Elector called upon Melaucthon, then only twenty- 
four years of age, and upon three represent atives from 
the nniversityj with a convention of Augustine friars, to 
consider the question ; the partakers in rebellion were 
sent to prison, and the Elector, who hesitated in sanction- 
ing any change, saw himself forced to submit to anarchy. 
The town rose, the churches were shorn of all superfluous 
splendour, and a sect began to administer the communion 
with reformed rites, raising meanwhile such au outcry 
against learning and learned men, that the affrighted 
burghers dared not send their children to scbool. It was 
high time Luther shoidd reappear. Against the will of 
the Elector, but with a tirm reliance on the help of God, 
the monk returned and took the affairs of the town in 
hand. A few months lat* r the first copies of the New 
Testament appeared, and the power of the Papacy waa 
broken. Henceforth the chaplains of the city were 
free to marry, and the Elector himself provided the 
game for the bridal table. The town-council, the 
chapter, and the university joined issue and forbade the 
Minorites to gather alms; the older monks were sent to 
nurse the sick, and the young monks were recommended 
to learn a trade. The very prince who, in 1518, had 
written to Cardinal Kovere, " It would grieve me to the 
heart if errors were to arise and multiply within the 
Holy Church," was brought to receive the evangelic 
sacrament, and to acknowledge at his death that in the 
Lutheran doctrine he had found comfort and salvation. 
Thus, through the example of Frederick the Wise,' the 
strife came peacefully to an end, and while in many 
foreign cities martyrdom was following fast upon adher- 
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ence to Lnther, it was in AVitteuberg that the hoar 
struck for tho Reformation, not of Northern Germany 
alone, bnt of the whoie of Northern Europe. 

The Electors, who were charged with the defence of 
the altar and tie hearth, had placed themselves at the 
head of the universities. As in England and in France, 
Latin was the language of the schools and theologv, " the 
divine omni-science " still held undisputed sway. The 
faith had been guarded with zeal by the members of a 
Lutheran consistory. The Formula of Concord (which 
was nicknamed the Formula of Discord) had been pro- 
mulgated ; free examination of the Scriptures was rigor- 
onsly forbidden. The gentle conciliatory teaching of Mel- 
ancthon was seized upon by a sect calling themselves 
Philippists, and celebrated in invectives worthy of the 
Philippics of old. Another party proclaimed a blind 
allegiance to Luther. But the mantle of intolerance had 
descended upon the Reformers ; and Bruno's star in Wit- 
tenberg was liigh, until it chanced that the Calvinists 
got the up(>er hand of the Lutherans, who favoured the 
Italian philosopher. While the Lutherans prevailed, 
Bruno was suffered to teach, but the old Elector, the 
father of the Concord, being dead, his son Christian' 
professed the teaching of Calvin, and Bruno, its desperate 
opponent, saw himself compelled to quit the city. When 
he arrived in Wittenberg in August 1586, some months 
arter the accession of the Calvinist Prince Christian, 
(Feb, 11,15 86), the two factions must have been already 
at strife. By degrees the old order of things gave way 
to the new, and in 15SS the chancellor promulgated a 
decree by which the Lutherans were strenuously for- 
bidden to molest the Calvinists on any point of doctrine. 
It was at this period that Bruno determined to depart, 

' Born in 1560. this princa died the feeble and glnttonoos son of a 
at tlio age of thirty-one, Knii, an in- vise fntlier. 
stance 0? coatrariety in Kntore, v»s 
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and on the Sth of March he pronounced the farewell 
oration to the senate, an outline of which next follows : — 



Valtdidory Oration of Doctor Jordanvs Brunm of Nola to 
the Professors and Assfmhlaije of the University of 
WUUnbmj, March S, 1588. 

Of the eplendonr of the saa (which is apparent to 
the eye of eense), of the vastneBS of the nniverBa 
(which is assured to every rational being), nnd of the 
power of God (which by the necessity of Nature we 
perceive to be boundless), who would not fear to speak ? 
For is it possible that words, which in this conjuncture 
are but the signs and tokens of things, and of those 
ideas which are either bom within ns or acquired by 
experience, could do more than specify the presence 
and evidence of objects ? It is, however, a worthy 
and exalted task to celebrate the praise of wisdom,' 
even though, when we denote the clear shining of the 
light, we do but darken it with obscure and feeble 
words. Yet I look for your pardon ; and since fate 
decrees we shall deal in words with that which is un- 
speakable, let us bestow upon it what time and pains we 
may. Yet will I praise it as far as in me lies; although 
the soul to which this majesty has been imparted is 
below the measure of so lofty and sublime a conception, 
and as 1 perceive it the more with the eye of my mind, 
I am so much the more deprived of words, for I am one 
without the common graces of speech. Still rather than 
cause by silence the appearance of ingratitude, I would 
be taken for a most unlettered speaker. 

When the three goddesses were presented to Paris on 
Mount Ida, that he might bestow the golden apple on 

The i>niEo of wis<lom anil the monstraus, crooked, humpbacked, 

-1 of wiadoro arc the thonicB of little old man," tlds oration hm 

iraLion. AccotdiiiK to " Henr- said to bo u speech in praise of the 

nhtcli RaWIais describes as " a Devil. 
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vLo was most beautiful, he stood irresolute, his eyes 
and Lis heart distracted at the three presences. After 
a hipse of time he cried in doubt, " Each deserves the 
prize ! O happy shooid I be, and worthy my judgment, 
if the three goddesses were one divinity, or if the apple 
were three ! Behold, here is majesty, not without beauty 
and wisdom ; wisdom not wanting in majesty and beauty, 
and beauty not without wisdom and majesty. turn 
away your eyes from me, or I am lost ! I cannot, 
Mercury, mate choice of one when I see the goddesses 
together ; to choose, I must judge each deity alone." 

First to the consort of Jove he cried, "0 admirable 
divinity, radiant in queenly and awfal aspect, thou alone 
art worthy of Jupiter! What can exceed this majesty, 
this divine glory ? I am now assured that I prefer her 
before all others." 

"Nay," said Mercury, "first let each goddess be 
judged alone." 

Minerva now appeared. " sky, sea ! " be cried, 
" wliat maid is this in whom such terrible splendour is 
united to such divine beauty ? What eyes ! et«rnity, 
what a countenance, and what a wondrous form ! What 
is all Nature compared to this ? None other shall pleaae 
me better, and I will not give my judgment against such 
excellence and glory." 

" Consider," said Mercury, "the third goddess." 

As soon as she appeared he exclaimed, " Jupiter, 
thon enchanter ! what a delight to the eyes, what wondrous, 
ensnaring, captivating beauty; how seductive and yet 
how innocent is her smile ! Nothing, Mercury, remains 
to be said ! " 

" Each goddess," he replied, " thou hast Ijeheld and 
judged. Deliver thy judgment," 

To whom Paris : " The beauteous prize, the apple of 
beauty, is allotted to the most beautiful." 

See then, friends, in what manner he judged each and 
all of these; she who was last was first with him, for at 
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her singular presence and aspect the memory of tliat 
Iwauty whicli was absent fell into oblivion. 

Tliia legend denotes that which befalls me and many 
others when the question ariees between desire and wis- 
dom, or the giita of fortune and of fate. They bestow 
the prize on Jnno who aspire after high place, treasure, 
principalities, kingdoms, and empires; they seek Minerva 
who prefer judgment, wisdom, and understanding before 
all other gifts ; and such as love friends, comrades, a life 
of ease, and the exquisite intercourse of beauty, will give 
the prize to Venus, Kow, although all and each of these 
is by Nature pleasing to man, destiny has so provided 
that man can by no means serve each of these three 
deities faithfully, and thexefore he cannot look for the 
favour of each. To one, not to three, is bis rightful 
service due ; for the golden apple (which is the heart's 
desire) is not three, but one. Therefore, let those in lova 
give their service to Venus, for she is beloved of gods and 
men. Let others pay homage to Juno, who with Jove ia 
the ruler of nations. Would yon know who ia the star 
and goddess of my adoration ? Wliat can I say of her ? 
Have I beheld her unveiled and in her natural beauty ? 
What mortal eye could look upon such beauty and such 
majesty and live ? To see her is to become bliud ; to 
become wise by her is to be foolish. Have I seen her in 
trutli, or was it a dream ? I have seen her, and yet I 
became not mad nor blind.' . . . For though she looked 
upon me with a dark and threatening aspect (by which I 
knew she was not Venus, but Miner\'a), she drew mo to 
her, and fettered me, as with a magic spell. And why 

(has that maid so forbidding an air? I make reply, that 
Wisdom is without either the charms of beauty or the 
plenteous horn of wealth. True philosophers are few, 
but princes and marshals are many ; and they who have 

' Ports of the spcecli are omitted Tho intrusion of WDnlsfDreign totlio 
or tnins;iDaed, on scLount of oti- seaae Lbs been cueluUy lYOidGd. 
•caritj mid rtpetition in the lent. 
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seen Yenus and Juno in the fulness of their beftuty are 
more in number tban those beholding Minerva clad and 
in arms. For her appearance, her garments nud armour, 
she was equipped with a shining and terrible helmet, 
which overshadowed the virginal sweetness of her face, 
since no man is so defenceless that, having succeeded in 
approaching her, he cannot the better repel the onslaughts 
of fortune or bear them wisely. For since the life of raan 
on earth ia bat warfare, it is Minerva who foils the deWces 
of the ungodly, overcomes the proud, and frustrates the 
deceiver. Thus did she vantjuisb yEgeo, and, fastening his 
skin to Iter breast, she possessed a shield from danger 
and a glorious ensign of her exploits : ^geo, that almost 
unconquerable monster, who, with tbe giants his fellows, 
sought to overthrow the might of heaven ; that son of the 
earth, whoso fifty heads breathed fiery flames, and whoso 
hundred hands were armed with fifty swords, in which 
he trusted to subdue the adamantine gates, and with fifty 
shields to quench the dreaded lightnings of death hurled 
against him by Jupiter. In this war upon the giants 
(who scaled the loftiest crags and hurled against heaven 
such monstrous rocks that at their overthrow they came 
forth like islands from the sea), Minerva would have 09 
learn how vain a thing is the very height of man's power 
against the truth of God ; and bow vain, too, in the sons 
of man are audacity, presumption, and the foolish ima- 
ginings of ignorance." 

Next follows a description of the goddess's helmet, 
which is ornamented with a tuft of feathers, in order to 
signify that we are not to put our trust in strength aloue, 
but at all times and in all places we are to show forth the 
ornament of a courteous and quiet spirit. The cock with 
outspread wings which adorns Minerva's crest represents 
the swiftness, vigilance, and foresight of the combatant; 
her keen-edged lance is his intelligence, ready for oSenoe 
and for defence ; while to them who oppose her she shows 
the Gorgon's head, for her formidable and admirable quali- 
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ties are euch aa strike the beholder dumb with aive. 
" Wlio is she, moving like the dawn ? It is Wisdom, 
beantifiil aa the moon, shining like the snii, and terrible 
as a host arrayed for battle. Her throne, says the lyric 
poet, is next the throne of Jove ; and, in the words of the 
prophet, ' I am Wisdom, and I dwell on the top of the 
high mountains, and my tlirone is on a pillar of cloud.' 
On the outer part of the throne I beheld and saw engraven 
an owl, whifh is her emblem ; for night ia not darknesg to 
her, and for her the night shines with the light of day, 
and my countenance is not hidden from her. . . . 

" And upon the enrfnce of the throne, which is the 
work of Vulcan, was a wondrous representation of the uni- 
verse, which is the work of the gods, a plastic picture, 
and underneath was written, ' He bestowed upon me the 
knowledge of all living things, so that to me the disposi- 
tion of the sphere of the earth is laid bare, the powera of 
the elements, the beginning, the end, and the midst of 
time, the sway of fate, the changes of custom, the conrse 
and lapse of years, the order of the stars, the nature of 
life, the deadly rage of beasts, the powers of the winds, 
the thoughts of men, the variety of herbs, the virtue of 
roots ; for that which is hid from others lies open for ever 
before me. For mine ia the sacred spark which ia unity 
and diversity ; which is subtle, certain, aweet, sharp, 
learned, stable, benign, having all virtues, foreseeing all 
things.' I saw the palladium near the throne, and upon 
it power and deliverance; for a town having that statue 
within its walls is safe from plunder and from the enemy. 
She (Minerva) is a flash of light, the radiance of wisdom, 
and if she participates in the government of a state, 
she is its shield and its salvation. Now, therefore, if 
yon inquire of her descent, it is from Jove ; she has no 
mother, for she sprang from the head of Jupiter, according 
to the witness of the Orphio poeta and the confirmation 
of the prophets. Hence this saying, ' I came forth from 
tiie mouth of Jnpiter. Before the worlds were, I was.' 
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She is, as it were, the breatli of the power of God and 
like a beam of the brightness of the Almighty. . . . She 
ia TEidiant, because she ia a spotless mirror of the majesty 
of God, aod she is the emblem of his bounty ; she is all- 
powerful, for she ia unity, and she ia able to accomplisli 
all things ; and enduring herself, she changes all things ; 
ehe is all good, for she goes forth to the righteous among 
nations, establishing the friends of God and the prophets ; 
she is pleasing to God, since lie loves them who love •--' 
wisdom ; she is incomparable, for she is more beautiful 
than the sun ; and if we Uken her to the light of the stars 
she is still lieyond compare. Those who beliold her or 
her similitude are filled with enchantment. Hear the 
words of Solomon : ' I have preferred her before empires / 
and thrones; riches are notiiing in comparison to her. ' 
There is gold and a multitude of rabies, bat the lips of 
knowledge are a precious jewel (I'rov, xs. 15). How 1 
much better ia it to get wisdom than gold, and to get 
understanding rather to be chosen than silver ! ' {ib. xvi. 
16). She ia an inexhaustible treasure of wealth, and he 
who participates in her benefits attains the friendship of 
God. And since in friendship all is for tlie common 
good, he who has wisdom is rich. What can Juno 
bestow which is not within the gift of Minerva ? What 
are the beauties of Venus which thou canst not behold 
in Miner\-a? I have loved her with my whole soul from 
my youth up. ... I have addressed myself to God, im- 
ploring him ; I have called upon him out of the depths of 
my soul, 'God of my fathers, merciful Lord, thou who hast 1 
made all things by tliy word, and who hast created man, ' 
according to thy wisdom, that he may rule over all the 
creatures which thou hast made ; give me the consort of 
thy throne, give me Wisdom, and do not despise thy 
servant. Let her dwell with me, and work with me, 
acquaint my heart with Wisdom, that I may know where _ 
I am found wanting, and that which is pleasing to thee, 
for she knows all and comprehends all things ; she will 
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guide my actions with circumspection, and I 
in her keeping.' Of a certainty she is sent forth by the 
Father of all; she is a most fruitful spirit, and he sends 
her forth; bat under what aspect? Truly, in such wise 
as our spiritual eye is able to discern, dimly, and as it 
were in twilight. Like the sun, she is unapproachable, 
inapprehensible, lost as in deep concealment and abund- 
ance of light." . . . This and the succeeding passage 
repeat the opening of the oration. The three modes of 
perceiving the visible sun are then compared with the 
three mo des of perceiving the, sun of intelligenre — in 
essence, in substanccj and in nctirity, " In the first, the 
sun oT the intelligence is called by the Cabalists Sephirot- 
cochma ; in the second, Pallas or Minerva, receiving in 
the third the universal name of Sophia. I^n the first 
mode, wisdom is not acquired, nor imparted, nor compre- 
TienSed, for it is removed from all things. Hear what 
Job says: "But where shall wisdom be found? and 
where is the place of understanding ? Man knoweth not 
the price thereof, neither is ib found in the land of the 
living. The depth saith. It is not in me ; and the sea 
saith, It is not with me. ... It is hid from the eyes of 
all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air, 
(That is to say, it is hidden from the sons of God, which 
are the stars, and from the watery earths, which move 
in the firmament and describe their course on high). 
Destruction and death say, ' We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears, God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof.' 

" In the second mode, Wisdom is apparent in the shape 
and body of all things; it calls upon man with a thon- 
sand voices, and in all parts of the earth. For all things 
— the stars, animals, all bodies, and their adornment — 
are living voices of wisdom, the token and work of God, 
They manifest the most high Providence, and in them, 
as in a book, are written the wisdom, power, and bounty 
of God. For the invisible being of God is perceived and 
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_ lised by that which he has created. Hear ako 
what the Psalmist saith, ' The heaveas declare the glory 
oF God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. Their line ia gone ont to all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.' 

"In the third mode, Wisdom is implanted within the 
Bpirir;"~ffstablTshed" ts Ihe poop of the soul, guiding the 
helm~bf the ship, which is tossed hither and thither on 
the stormy waves of hfe. It is, moreover, the beacon of 
a spirit moving on the face of the darkness. These three 
abodes has Divine Wisdom : the first is not temporal, SSt 
eternal, and the very seat of Eternity; the second, or 
first-bom (primofioiUti),^ Is the whole Yisible .WQrld4_» 
third, the second-bom, is the sou! of man. Of the first 
Job says, ' The Lord knoweth their dwelling-place.' Of 
the second, Solomon, ' I, Wisdom, dwell in the high 
places,' — that is to say, among the stars and in the 
everlasting firmament. Of the third he eayg, ' I dwell 
in counsel and in the consideration of the wise, and my 
dehght is to abide among the children of men.' Here, 
then, among the sons of men Wisdom has built herself 
a house of reason and design (which is after the world), 
where may be seen the shadow and faint image of the 
first temple of the Archetype and the Ideal, which is 
before the world," (united with) " the sensible, natural 
image, the image according to the senses and to Nature, 
which is the world. 

" Here she has hewn for herself seven columns, namely, 
the seven liberal arts, which are grammar, rhetoric (with 
poesy), logic, mathematics, physics, ethics, metaphysics. 
. . . Upon these seven columns Wisdom has built her 
palace in earth ; first in Egypt, in Assyria, and in Chal- 
drea ; ne.tt, under Zoroaster, with the priests of Persia ; 
later, among the Gymnosophists of India, and with 
Orpheus in Thrace ; descending among the Greeks upon 
' UnigenitaO^- "■ ^61). 
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Thales and tlie otlier sages, among the Italians with 
Lucretius, Archimedes, Empedoclea, and others. And, 
lastly, it is found among the Germans of our own times, 
moving, with Jove and with the seal of empire, from east 
to west ; ' for it is the image of a celestial palace, which 
follows the change and progress of the son, 

" And you, were yon but ta search the tre-osures you 
possess, yon would not think me prone to flattery, for 
you ai-e enlightened beyond all other nations. For since 
your country attained to the imperial dignity, there have 
been found among you many men great in art and in 
inventive genius, the like of wliom there is not among 
any other people. Who is worthy to I>e compared with 
Albertus Magnus the Suabian ? Is he not one greater 
than Aristotle, whose secret disciple he was accounted ? 
^And who, ye gods, who shall be likened to Cpsa? Is 
[he not BO much the greater becanse he is accessible but 
jto the few ? Had not bis priestly trappings checked the 
jftdvancement of his soul, would he not have been, not 
tthe equal of Pythagoras merely, but one far greater 
(than ho ? " 

A panegyric is next prononnced upon "the sublime 
genius " of ^^[iJingenius ; upon T'[triirf''°"°i " that wondrous 
physician, the rival of Hippocrates — what would not the 
gitt of sober investigation have accomplished in him, had 
he not given the reins to his fanta-stic humour? I omit 
many who followed and still follow the Greek and Roman 
poets. Hath not Wisdom raised her palace among you? 
And let not kings envy kings the sacred knowledge of 
the stars, that lofty glance of princes into heaven, which 
went up, as it were, from vessels of divine wisdom among 
the leaders of the early nations, according to the saying 
of the poet Manilius, 'that kings were first deemed 

' " Westward the bUj of empire Hpread froni east to weit, and it it 

talceaitiwftj." — Biakap Btrketiy. fmiii tbe nior*/m land, at ea«tem 

Tbi« oncuiua progreBaion twcun couotries, that the sesda of learn- 
throughout Nature. Towui UBUttlly ing travel to the virt-in soil of the 
increue OD tbe veil side, coIuDies West. 
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worthy to touch the high things nearest heaven and to 
behold the fates linked to the moving stars.' ' 

" For the Egyptians held Heriues Trismegistus and 
others in veneration for their high offices and great 
wisdom, placing them, when they died, on high among 
the stars ; the Greeks also accounted Perseus, Cheiron, 
and Hercules for constellations ; and in Germany there 
are princes who guard the secrets of the stare. The 
Emperors Charles V. and Maximilian, Rudolf, and the 
kings of Denmark and Norway, Christian III. and 
Frederick II., are not only the patrons, promoters, and 
restorere of the science, but they are the depositors 
of that which has been sepulchred for many ages, after 
having flourished in the time of the Chaldeans." Next, 
the Landgrave William ' of Hesse receives commenda- 
tion, as one who sees with the eye of liis own undei"- 
Btanding, and perceives the justice of the Copernican 
theory. "Here, therefore," he repeats, "Wisdom has 
built her honse. Grant, Jupiter! to the Germans to 
know their own strength and to practise the virtue of 
abstinence.' Grant them grace to aim at lofty things, 
and they shall be not men, but gods. For the spirit of 
this nation is divine, and vast its strength, when inclina- 
tion goes hand in hand with study. But whom have we 
passed by in silence ? Who bat he, the mighty hero, 
armed to the teeth with club and sword. He resisted 
the devouring monster, half fox and half lion, that vicar 
of the princes of hell, who by cunning and violence pol- 
luted the world, and, under the cloak of divine wisdom 
and of a simplicity which was pleasing to God, imposed 
on men a superstitious and barbarons worship. Who 



1 "TiiB atora abovo uBgoveni oar tion AriQiU, "tho divinB and heroic 

conditions." — JVinj Lear. lird, wliich is the type of einpire," 

' WiUi-im IV. of Hesso-Cwsol to "Germany, tho wine - Hbbar," 

(1567-1392), the frienduid protec- where "inn> are more pleDteooji 

tor o( Tycho-Brahe. tLao rooms." The cun. ir 

■ In the i:xjiultiim{Vt.iL2ii)ve is dedicated by him to the a 

find Bruno bonisbea the constella- the Teutons (W. L 247), 
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bat he went forth single-handed to encounter that raven- 
ous beast and to raise up the fallen and corrupted age ? 
Whence came he ? From Germany, from the hanks of the 
river Elbe, from the abundance of the springs of living 
water. Out of the depths of OrcuB, your Hercules drew 
the monster with his triple crowns, triumphing over the 
steely doors of hell, and over the city guarded by three- 
fold walls, and enfolded nine times in the streams of 
Styx, Thou hast seen the light, Luther, thou hast 
seen it ; thou hast heard the awakening spirit of God, 
and hast not withstood it ; thou hast fought with the 
adversary which dwelt safely among the mighty upon 
earth : with the power of the Word thou didst encounter 
and drive him back, ami the trophies of the insolent 
enemy thou hast laid at the foot of the throne of 
God. 

" Here hath Wisdom built her house, here hath sha 
poured out wine for her libation, and here she bids all 
men enter in to her supper, — Italians, and men from 
France, Spain, England, dwellers in the East and in the 
West, in the south countrj-, and in the polar isles. 
Among them, I came hither also, that I might visit this 
])alladiuni and behold this house of Wisdom, for whom 
I suffer poverty willingly, with envy and hatred, and the 
execration and ingratitude of those I was wont to serve 
or desired to serve ; for they whom I loved turned upon 
rae, and those who owe me honour cast me otf and 
slander roe, 

" But I will not be abased by insnlt, nor by the acorn 
of the vile and ignorant ; for though they wear the garb 
of men, at heart they are wild beasts and full of evil 
and arrogance. Therefore I will not shrink from grief 
and banishment, because labour aided me, and sorrow 
gave me counsel, and out of exile came the lesson of 
adversity ; for in the suffering which endures but for a 
moment I have found length of rest; out of my light 
affliction came the fulness of joy, and in the barrenness 
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of exile were the consolations of tny kindrei3 and my 
country. . . . 

" For I came to you a stranger and a pilgrim, outlawed, 
the sport of fate, small of stature, poor in fortune and in 
defenders, oppressed by the hatred of the multitude, and 
despised by the ignoble herd, who look for merit to be 
ushered in amid the applause of their follows, and with 
sounding gold and tinkling silver. 

" You, most learned, grave, and courteous senators, 
do not despise me ; you have not rejected the Nolan 
philosophy, which is not altogether alien to the philosophy*"- 
of your own nation. Nay, I had liberty to teach, and 
for the space of almost two years I shared the protec- 
tion of your domestic deities, and I received generous 
entertainment at your hands. Lending no ear to my 
enemies, you displayed the virtues of your courtesy and 
forbearance to the whole of the world ; and when I signi- 
fied my desire to depart, you came in numbers to hear 
me ; not your youths only, but studious men and full of 
academic honours. How, Jove, shall I declare my 
gratitude ? 

" Let me invoke the gods of the elementiS, the tutelary 
deities of the stars and stainless skies. I beseech yon, ye 
nymphs, dryads, and hamadryads, dwellers in those woods 
whose spicy roof-trees have so often yielded me shelter; 
and you, ye lawgivers like Nnma, ye mighty emperors 
and kings, ye poets like Virgi!, ye orators like Cicero, 
give your benediction to the land, and bid it boar laurels, 
myrtles, clasping ivy, the juicy vine, the blessed olive, 
and the palm of victory. Ye fanns, ye satyrs, and ye 
sylvan gods, tend the fields, govern the plains, foster the 
herds, and make the land fruitful ; not alone in heroes, 
but in such blessings as crown the rich Campagna, Araby, 
and the garden of the Hesperides, Ye, too, nymphs 
and nereids of that stream on whose verge I could cry 
peace and gladly breathe my soul into the air, keep 
watch and ward over the land; let the river run with 
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silver; inlay her shores with gold, and bid her triumph 
over the Nile, the Euphrates, the l^gris, the Rhone, the 
Po, and the insolent Tiber. And then, Eye of the World, 
Light of the Universe, thou who turnest darkness into 
light, return and bring this nation happier days, months, 
yeoTB, and ages. And thou, Bootes, untiring guardian 
of earth, thou who guidest Charles's wain, and never 
turnest thy watchful eye from man, deliver the land from 
bears, wolves, lions, and all ravening beasts, which 
wander in the darkness. And may the Omnipotent 
Father of all, the God of gods, under whose sway is all 
good and evil fortune, mine and yours alike, may he 
answer and confirm our prayers." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



" Tlmt knowledge only which ia of Being and tlie or 
Boul look opwardB." — Platu, 






lleliii:ttdt, January 13, 1589. 



Immediately on pronouncing this oration Bruno qnitted 
Wittenberg, and the way by water being cheaper than 
fay land, he probably went by the Elbe to Prague, then 
the seat of a purely Gorman university and the residence 
of the Emperor Rudolph II. The Nolan arrived in 
Prague townrda Easter 15S8, but the records of the 
university for this period are miestng, aad the exact date 
of his matriculation is not known. He was no donbt too 
sanguine in looking for liberty of philosophy as bia right 
in an ago when it was not even accorded as a privilege ; 
but the lingering and impressive words in which he paid 
bis tribute to the heroes of German science, and to (Jep- 
raany aa the country which had harboured him in happier 
days, the memory he preserved of the trees in whose 
shadow he had found repose, and of the stream on the 
banks of whicli be had breathed liberty with the air, 
prove his grateful spirit, and justify in some measure the 
hope he entertained of finding comfort and employment 
in Prague, such aa he had received in Germany and in 
France. Many circumstances might have assisted in pro- 
curing liim a welcome : the well-known inclination of 
Rudolph XI. for science ; the protection of the Spanish 
ambassador, who waa high in the Emperor's favonr ; and 
the memory of Sir Philip Sidney, who may have assisted 
the Nolan with letters to the court.. Some twelve years 
earlier Sidney hod been sent by Elizabeth to this prince 
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to comnmnicatB her condolence on tlie death of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. The young Emperor was at that 
period mild and humane, a lover of the arts, and pos- 
sessed of more than a fair share of credulity. "The 
Emperor," writes Sidney to Waluingham, who was then 
the Secretary of State, " is holy (wholly) by hia inclination 
given to warres, few of words, snllain of disposition, very 
aecrete and resolute; nothinge the manners hia father had 
in winninge men in his behaviour, but yet constant* in 
keeping them ; and such an one, though he promise not 
much outwardly, but, as the Latins say, aliquid in recessu 
—extremely spaniolated." 

Of Rudolph n, may be said what in atter times was 
said of Frederick, Prince of Wales — " Hia condesceo-sion 
was such that it led him into very bad company." At 
this court the renowned Dr. Dee found refuge, and in 
1584 he was permitted to dedicate a work on magic to 
the Emperor, who spent days in attendance on the ci-u- 
cible or in the society of locksmiths. His nights were 
devoted to drawing horoscopes, and he passed so much 
time in the stables that he wore a groom's dress to escape 
observation. To this prince Bruno addressed a small 
work, entitled O'lte Hundred and Sixty Tlieses agaiiist the 
Mathematicians anil Philosophers of the ^ge, receiving a 
counter-present of three hundred dollars. The dedication 
breathes the intrepid spirit which had already so often 
shown itself. Bruno once more announces it as his 
mission to free the souls of men and to triumph over the 
ignorance which accounts itself as learned ; ho laments 
the detestable strife of creeds, and he proclaims charity 
and love to be the only true religion. 

If, he said, the distinction between light and darkness 
■were recorded by Nature, that ancient conflict of opinions 
for which generations have persecuted each other would 
come to an end ; nor would man lifl his hands to heaven, 
thinking himself the sole possessor of the trrith, and be- 
lieving that God, though the Father and Giver of life 
eternal to him, is an inexorable and cruel judge, the 
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Avenger, who awards eternal death to others. Wlience 
it follows, that whilst the various races and eecta of men 
have each their own worship and discipline, every one 
usurps for himself the highest place, and holds in cou- 
tempt the worship and discipline of others. Hence pro- 
ceed wars and the breaking of natural bonds ; hence 
those men who by means of imposture lift tliemselves on 
high and give themselves out to be messengers from God; 
hence the innumerable ills which afflict the world, because 
of which it may be said that man is more hostile to man 
than to all the other animals ; and hence the law of lo\'e 
made known amongst the nations is now fallen into 
neglect ; while men do not seek to practise that general 
philanthropy which makes them love their enemies, and 
likens them to God, who suffers his sun to shine upon 
the good and upon the wicked, and the rain of his merey 
he showers upon the just and the unjust. " This is the 
religion," he adds, "which, without any controversy and 
beyond all dispute, I observe, as well by the assured 
resolution of my soul as by reason of the customs of my 
country and of all nations." The battle between light 
and darkuess, between knowledge and ignorance, rages 
eternally ; but by the hand of truth and by the leading 
of the light which is divine, the philoaoplier overcomes 
hat« and envy, clamour and insult, though in peril of his 
life from the people, in themselves dull and void of 
reason, and stirred up by the fathers who have graduated 
in the senate of ignorance. He holds it right not to 
yield to the habit of faith, but to doubt all things, even 
that which others receive for established truth. For it is 
contrary to the dignity of human freedom \o follow the herd, 
and he would look upon himself as ungrateful and unworthy 
of the light given to him by God if he came forth except 
as the adversary of the rusty learning of the schools.' 

' Berti, wlio cannot be citlled a fesa himself thefoIlQwerofaCiiristi. 
friendly critif, sajB of thiB dedica- anity wliich U laani in bU ruJigioua, 
tioo, " Hero Uruuo uppeara to pro- sod therelore ucludoa ddhc." 
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It will be remembered that in the farewell address to 
Wittenberg, the name of Rudolf is mentioned by Bruno 
with praise ; and the Emperor himself, though he ranked 
among what are called the Middlings by a late English 
writer, was ready to help genius, partly no doubt from a 
shrewd disposition to help himself; for he was one of 
those princes " whose lofty glance searches the skies " 
(Or. Valfd), and to the secrets of astrology and alchemy 
he looked for the good fortune which fate denietl to his 
talents. Great wit, we are told by the poet, is nearly 
alUed to madness, and astronomy is not far removed from 
astrology. " Nature," wrote Kepler, " which has conferred 
upon every animal the means of subsistence, has given 
astrology as an adjunct and altyto astronomy;" and it would 
have been a haird matter had the Emperor, among the 
crowd of charlatans and ma^cians by which his court was 
infested, not lighted upijin some names likely to give it 
lustre. Tycho Brahe, who is called by Bruno the prince 
of the astronomers of his time (Dc MoTt. 167), was per- 
mitted to follow his calling in Prague ; and here the great 
Kepler spent eleven years in developing his poetic theories 
on the universe. How far he was indebted to the studies 
of his predecessor it is hard to say. A letter is extant 
{Galileo Opcre C'ompiute, vol. viii. p. 59) in which Martin 
Hasdale intimates to Galileo the regret of Kepler for 
having omitted in the Nuncio Sirlereo ' to make " lauda- 
tory commemoration " of the Nolan. 

Bruno did not arrive at the court of Rudolph II. 
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altogether unbefriended. Attracted by the donbtful fame 
of the Emperor, and hoping no doubt that astronomy and 
the art of Lully might receive the welcome given by the 
court to the occult sciences, Bruno, moreover, had a. right 
to expect that hia name would be known at Prague, where 
Fabrizio Mordente (on whom it will be remembered the 
Nolan had written a laudatory pamphlet two years before) 
held the post of astronomer- royal. Accordingly we find 
that the dedication of two small Latin works on the Art 
of Memory was accepted by the Spanish ambassador San 
Clemente, " to whom," says Bruno (Gfr. 604), " the Art 
of Lidly was dear." 

These small divided chapters on mnemonics, or "mne- 
monic proposals," were printed as Bruno moved hia 
quarters, partly to explain his system and to aid his 
pupils at the varions academies, and partly to bring 
the art as he pursued and developed it into public 
notice. Substantially they contained little that was new. 
The Lullian Architecture waa presented under different 
aspects and with fresh dedications to suit its various 
patrons ; but in this instance, the little work sent into the 
world under cover of the envoy of Philip II. was the same 
at all points as that printed at Wittenberg under the 
title of the Combinatory Lamp of LuUy, except for the 
addition of a few fresh pages by way of dedication and 
preface. The Art of Lully, the improvement of which 
had occupied the whole of his life, was, in Bruno's opinion, 
a wrondrous specific for purifying and strengthening the 
memory, for reviving the invention and for furthering 
description and argument. Accordingly, a forest, a hunt, 
game, hounds, nets, arms, every symbol was employed to 
ronse the interest of his pupils in this epitome of the 
universe. The science of Lully is raised on one founda- 
tion, which is eternal or universal, and tends to one end, 
which ia the Being of beings. Thus it forms a circle, the 
beginning and end of which is God. This idea of Being 
will be found to lie at the base of Bruno's calculationa ; 
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he divides it into nine, perhaps in. honour of the 1 
perhaps because Dante wrote of nine sciences and 

I Ptolemy accepted nine heavens ; and Bruno looked to 
the Grand Art to display at a glance the unity of Being 
and its branches. 
r He held thought to bo a representation within ua, the 
I inner writing of that which is written by Nature in out- 
} ward things. These, though exterior to ns, are reflected 
within us ; ancl our power to receive them and to arrange 
them is the same as the power of Nature, which receives 
within itself and reflects in its bosom shadows of the vast 
and glorious reality which is one with God. 

The city of Prague, however, offered the wandering 

scholar no inducement to lengthen his stay. The comfort 

• and encouragement of pupils, so dear to his lieart, were 

denied him, and after sLx or seven months (Doc. is..) he 

Boon found it advisable to quit the city. 

He left Prague towards the close of i 5S8, and making 
halts by the way, of which no record is left, he turned 
his steps towards Helmstedt, in the hopo of finding 
anecour and advancement in the flourishing academy of 
Julius. The university in which Eruno nest tried his 
fortune was then the newest of the great German schools. 
Founded in IS7.6 it soon became the ral lying-point of 
Protestantism. Its professors, animated by the liberal 
spirit of their patron. Duke JuUns of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, taught the new doctrines with enthusiasm. On 
entering upon their course they had to reckon with cer- 
tain antique prejudices; but these once overcome, fair 
sailing under royal auspices began. 

In a few imperious words the old Duke had signified 
his intention to break loose from the thraldom of the 
theologians. " We will not," he said in conference on 
the 6th of July 1 5 S2,' " be ruled by the theologians, for 
^ey, as well as we, are subject to the will of God. He 
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does not purpose to fill his mansions on high with theo- 
logians only, nor did he die for them onlv, but foP 
«I] man opon earth, without distinction or differ- 
ence J heaven is lor us as well as for them. More- 
over, we declare them to be as far asunder from each 
other as heaven and earth, since there is not one of them 
can dwell in love and harmonj with his brother, but each 
and all strive after the world and the goods of the world, 
following in many things the thoughts and desires of 
mortal men. We, however, are not minded to bo ruled 
by theologians who stand with one foot in the pulpit i 
the other in the Duke's council-chamber. These doings 
are not for us, and we eschew them, and we admonish all 
other princes from our soul to resist the theologians to 
the death, lest the land be given over to war and blood- 
shed. For churches are neither built nor maintained by 
haughty and envious misdoers ; and the hearts of these 
theologians are full of hatred and malice, while they 
strive to establish the formula of concord among their 
neighbours." It is one of the strange contradictions of 
human nature that the distaste of this prince for bigots 
stopped short at his own person. A passionate Lutheran, 
it was in order to protect his people in their youth from 
the inroads of the Papacy, and to ground them firmly in 
the tenets of the Lutheran Church, that he founded the 
university, over which he watched with deep and unre- 
mitting care, relaxing his naturally miserly habits in 
order to provide munificently for the foundation, and to 
furnish it with a costly library ; although it was spitefully 
said by a professor of the neighbouring town of Jlarburg 
that the Duke set np bis school as much from opposition 
to the views of his late father, who was a bigotted 
Catholic, as to aid the Reformation. The Duke rested 
neither night nor day till the benefits of learning were 
secured to his people. The university soon became noted 
as the resort of princes and of many distinguished 
Its delightful situation between the banks 
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of the Lower Elbe and the Weser, tlio fame of its pro- 
fessors, on whom, since they held a six months' contract, 
the rust of the schools could scarcely fasten ; above all, the 
freedom allowed to the reformed religion, combined to 
attract a numerous and wealthy concourse of students. 

Unfortunately the time arrived too soon for the re- 
formed Church to arrogate to itself not merely spiritual 
but temporal dominion. The history of theology became 
the history of the German nniveraitiea, and while at Tub- 
ingen all heads were busy with the ubiquity of Christ, 
the ruler of Helmstedt made a solemn declaration " that 
he could not endure a Calvinist ; nay, had his consort 
a son who was a Calvinist, be should be disowned and 
called the offspring of the devil." Stem Protestant as he 
was, Duke Julius was not without liberal sentiments. He 
sought to pass a law favouring the Jews ; and he per- 
mitted bis heir, then a lad of fourteen, to become Bishop 
of Halberstftdt, where he was inducted with the fiiU Papal 
rites, while at the same time two younger princes sub- 
mitted to the tonsure in return for cburcb-lands which for 
some time had been alienated from the ducal family of 
Brunswick. 

In I 589 the University of Helmstedt supported fifty 
professors and had matriculated some five thousand 
scholars. On their installation the professors were re- 
quired to tako an oath to " maintain concord and peace 
among their fellows, to hurt no man's dignity, and to give 
no occasion for discord ; and (which God in his mercy 
forbid) should matter for dispute arise, to do all things 
possible for the fulfilment of the true end of the law, 
which is peace, and brotherly affection." In what spirit 
these excellent recommendations were followed, the history 
of the University of Helmstedt (Henke, Gror^ Calixlus 
v-Tid seine Zeit, Halle, 1 8 53) remains to prove. Eye and 
brain alike weary in following the trivial contentions 
which lacerated the academic body ; for these learned 
professors were distracted by vanity and intolerance, 
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and completely given over to the proverbial quertlle atle- 
viande. 

At the turn of the year Brano was in Helmstodt, where 
he matriculated on the 13th January isSg.^ After the 
lapse of a few months, on the 3d May 1589, Doke 
Julius died, and the Nolan was again thrown upon his 
resources by the death of a protector. The academy 
appointed four days, from June 8th to the i ith, on which 
to deliver funeral orations in memory of its founder; and 
Bruno, on account of the favour shown him by the late 
Duke, was permitted to join in this ceremony. His 
oration at the close of the proceedings was shortly after 
printed. On the ist of July, before the assembled 
university, he pronounced hia eulogium on the Duke, 
praising the propitious fate, which, after he had suffered 
many adversities and much tribulation for the cause 
of truth, had at length brought him to a land of 
liberty. "Remember, Nolan!" he cried, "remember 
that when, torn from thy country, thy labonrs, and thy 
friends, thou wast an exile for love of truth, this country 
received thee as a citizen. There, thou wert exposed 
to the fang of the Koman wolf ; here, thou art a free 
man. There, thou wert the bondsman of a vain and 
superstitious worship; here, thou art encouraged to follow 
tlie rites of a reformed religion. There, thou wert dead 
under tyranny ; here, thou art alive under the rule of a 
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gentle and humane prince, and loaded witli iavonr and witli 
honours. To him, as to thy true sovereign, thy protector 
and thy benefactor, thou shalt fulfil the obligations im- 
posed on thee by thy gratitude. Here the Muses, whose 
freedom is ensured by the law of Nature, by the right 
of nations, and by the just demands of civilisation, dwell 
in peace and liberty under the safeguard of a high-minded 
prince ; while in Italy and Spain they are trodden under 
foot by a vile disorderly priesthood; in France they are 
subjected to the evils of civil war; in the Netherlands they 
are cast down and afflicted, and in other regions of Germany 
they languish miserably." 

Henry Julius, who now ascended the throne, was that 
Bishop of Halberstadt who, according to a preacher of 
the time, by receiving the tonsure had been sacrificed to 
Moloch, The liberal education which the old Duke had 
never enjoyed he was careful to give to his son, and the 
fame of the young prince's learning had spread to all the 
courts and universities in Germauy. The strife of the time 
and the dissensions of creeds, which, we are told by Hazlitt, 
sharpen the understanding and brace the will, had their 
due effect upon his nature. He had experimentalised in 
alchemy till he had thoroughly searched out its weakness; 
theologic quarrels, the favourite pastime of princes of that 
age, had no charm for him; he learnt thirteen trades; 
he was a better writer of original German plays than any 
of his contem|ioraries, according to the historian Gervinus; 
and he was learned alike in Greek philosophy and in 
Roman law. Connected by marriage with the more luxu- 
rions courts of England and of Denmark,' he loved state; 
and he expended the resources husbanded by his father in 
raising palaces and publio buildings, and in maintaining 
a large army. 

Eighty dollars " of that country " (Doc. ix,) were 
handed to Bruno in token of the young Duke's thanks for 
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the oration. But, in placing his reliance wholly on tlio 
protection of Henry Julius, the Nolan proved to be 
reckoning withont his host. " Where Lutheranism pre- 
vails," Erasmus wrote, "letters are destroyed;" and the 
fury of the contending sects in Helmstedt ran so high, 
that to be a lover of antiquity meant to be no Christian, 
while the hope of the Church was held to be irreconcilable 
with learning. All the ducal patronage did not avail 
against the carping spirit of the doctors and schoolmen. 
On the one side was the Nolan breathing defiance, and 
on the other the army of place-hunters to whom the rules 
of grammar and the ceremonies of the Church were more 
vital than the whole of the law and the gospel. These 
men repaid tenfold the acorn and intolerance which 
Bruno openly professed for them. The opinion of the 
many was, he said, the judgment of fools ; a dangerona 
sentiment in one keenly sensitive to attack and persecu- 
tion, and forced to cope single-handed with the world. 

Some months after the funeral of Duke Julius, Bruno 
came into collision with Boethius, then pastor of the Evan- 
gelic Church ; and on a Snnday morning the nnfortnnate 
philosopher found sentence of excommunication had been 
pronounced npon him from the chief pulpit of the city. 

All that is known of this matter appears in the following 
letter now preserved in the archives of Wolfenbiittel : — 

"Most Illustrious and most Reverend Master Pro-Rector, 
— JordanuB Brnnns, the Nolan, excommunicated by the 
chief pastor and superintendent of the Church of 
Helmstedt (who constituted himself judge in his own 
cause, and did himself execute his own sentence delivered 
against an adversary who was not permitted to respond in 
his own defence), humbly protests before your magni- 
ficence, and before the potent and reverend members of 
yonr senate, against the public execution of this private 
and most iniquitous judgment. He demands to be heard, 
that he may judge whether the attack made upon his 
person and reputation is just ; for, in the words of Seneca, 
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'He who delivers judgment, and hears but one side, 
thongh he judge JDstty, is not just.' 

" Therefore he entreats your Excellence to Bummon the 
reverend pastor, and to examine and see whether (if it 
please God) he can establish his cause, and prove that in 
invoking the thunders of the Church he had regard not 
to any private malice, but to his duty as a shepherd and 
to the welfare of his ilock. — Helmstedt, Oct. 6, 1589, 
written in the hand of Jordanus Brunua." ' . . . 

It would seem to follow from the sentence of excom- 
munication that Bruno had formally joined the Church of 
Helmstedt. This is scarcely more likely than that he 
joined the Church of Geneva. In spite of bis panegyric 
upon Luther at Wittenberg — inspired perhaps by a fellow- 
leeling for one against whom every man's hand was raised, 
rather than dictated by sympathy for the theologian — he 
not only did not accept the dogmas of Protestantism, but 
jested at them openly. Certain formalities, even in our 
own time, are essential to matriculation, and with these he 
must pro /ormd have complied, or he could not have looked 
for subsistence in any university town. There could have 
been no other ground of adhesion to the reformed religion; 
and the danger of the excommunication of course lay in 
the fact, not that Brono was not permitted to attend the 
church, but that to forbid his attendance was to attack his 
existence, since his pupils would fear to attend his lessons. 

Iln Helmstedt he appears to have occupied himself in 
working out a new and connected scheme of his philosophy, 
on a basis rather mathematical than metaphysical ; and 
I here he probably began his work on the Threefold Minimvm, 
in April I 590. Vor from the first book it appears that he 
was still at Helmstedt during the festivities attending the 
marriage of the Duke j^ and having chosen two of his works, 
on the Three/old Minimum and on the Monad, to mark hia 

' The dite unci signature only are Mid by Dr. Voa IleiDsmann to be in 
the hnnd of lirnno. 
' The mftrriitge took place on tlie i^tb of April 159a 
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gratitude to Henry Julias, so it remained for a third to 
serve him as an instrument of vengeance on the offending 
theologians. The poem De Immense published in 1591 
at Frankfort, contains countless thrusts at two individuals, 
called the Priest and the Grammarian, for whom, in all 
probability, Boethiua and Hofmann had sat as portraits ; 
and hero is the key to the mystery, and the clue to the 
disappearance of the daring herald of the Copemican 
theory from the limited horizon of Helmstedt, The point 
of dispute was the constitution of the heavens, but the 
quarrel was embittered by matters pertaining to earth. 
" It is," Bruno wrote from Frankfort, in that array of 
Latin hexameters and prose notes upon conceptions of 
unity, number, quantity, and space to which ha gave 
the name of Dc Immenso, — " It is trne that the dust and 
ashes of honest thinkers weigh more upon the balance 
than the souls of such as falsify the words of the great 
(Copernicus), maintaining that the heavens stand still while 
the earth moTes, but not the moon and all the other stars." 

With a pardonable want of civility, he exhorts the 
cobbler to stick to his last (p. 266 ; P. I. p. 173-174 ; 
B. iv. o. 10, p. 399, &c.)i ^"d finally calls in plain terras 
upon his two enemies to abstain from compromising their 
dignity by meddling with matters which they did not 
understand. It was no doubt a hardship that BoethiUB, 
the instigator of Bmno's excommunication, should have 
put forward another ecclesiastic to accuse the philosopher, 
allotting to himself the part of judge in the cause, with- 
out giving ear to the Nolan's defence, and, so far as we 
know, without answering his demand for satisfaction ; and 
Bruno, whose stormy spirit exnlted in strife, was not slow 
to take vengeance. 

In this forcible and well-merited attack upon peda- 
gogues and theologians, Boethins appears as the neotericus 
and rcvcrendissimus, the latter a title bestowed upon him 
by Bmno in his letter to Hofmann, The Grammarian is 
once entitled Rector, which points to the intolerant Hof- 
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mann, who was rector of the Helmstedfc University ; one, 
according to Bruno, not less ignorant in grammar than in 
philosophy, and whose hide was scarcely tit for leather 
(P. i. 175). The Protestant zealot, Daniel Hofmann, to 
whom Bruno's letter was addressed, was then pro-rector 
and professor of philosophy ; and, beginning life as a 
student in philosophy (a science which, later in life, he 
considered the enemy of religion), he comprehended all 
philosophers in his hatred of their calling. In 1 57S ho 
bocame doctor of divinity, and he was soon known aa 
the chief of a rancorous intolerant party calling themselves 
Hofuianniani. He first came into notice when the Duke 
intrusted him with the task of refuting the Formula of 
Concord at the colloquy of Quedlinburg. One of the 
vulgar indestructible species which, from time immemorial, 
have oppressed and tortured the lonely forerunners of 
progress, he spent his time iu battling with the doctrine 
of ubiquity and the confession of faith ; and when attack- 
ing the scholastic philosophy, he declared that Aristotle 
favoured Pelagiauism, and that many matters true in 
philosophy were false in religion. 

It is satisfactory to know that Bruno's accusers, some- 
what later, fell severally under the censure of the govern- 
ing body. Boethins incurred formal condemnation. As 
a result of one of the countless quarrels upon the ubiquity 
of Christ, he was called before the General Consistory 
held iu March 161 5, and there admonished '* never to 
commit himself in such wise again, and to hold that 
learned assembly in greater respect than heretofore ; " 
with no salutary result, however, for the next year brought 
him once more under censure.' 

* The BtadcDta w«re rarefUl to at times against the proresaorSiWheD 

follow the turbulent examples est b; it becsms necoasary to call in tbs 

thiiir pastors aud musters. In 159a help oF the Ian to settle their ililFer- 

Caaeliua of Uoalock found their eii<;es. In 1601 Hofmanu was called 

tnimnora open to sevcro reproof, npoa by Ihe Dulco himself to make 

Tliey wtre said to bo soldiers rather a formal recantation of hu errors, 

than stuilfints ; lubberly nnd quarrel- and to apologtAs to tn-o of hli oppo. 

laaie youths ; the olders bnllying ncnts, after which he was biddeD tn 

\he younger, and the whole uniting quit Uelmstedt for ever. 
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The results of Bruno's protest against the tyranny of 
Boi'tliius and Hofmann are easy to divine. We havB 
it on tiia evidence that he remained "about a year" 
(Doc. ix.) in Helmstedt; which would give him at least 
three months in that city after his excommunication. 
Deprived of the power of lecturing at the university, he 
saw his livelihood slowly ebbing from him, and having 
entered on a mortal combat with powers above his own, 
no choice was left him but to depart. 

He appeared at Frankfort, which was bis next resting- 
place, towards the middle of 1590; and, though some 
time mnst have been consumed on the journey, it is 
scarcely likely that he quitted Helmstedt before April or 
May of that year. The rancour of the theologians may 
have passed out of his mind when " beholding," in the 
words of Milton, " the bright countenance of Truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies," although the 
stress of his poverty must sooner or later have recalled 
him to himself. In the midst of all peril and difficulty, 
however, he p^e8er^■ed a grateful remembrance of the 
yonnger Duke. While at Frankfort in T 5 9 1 be dedicated 
his book 0/ Che Monad to Duke Henry Julius, and on 
leaving Frankfort for his ill-timed journey to Venice, he 
committed to the hands of the printer, Wechel, his 
finished manuscript of the Thrufold Mivimvm, with a 
recommendation that it should also be dedicated to the 
Duke. These dedicatious and his eulogium {^Ve Trip. 
60, 80) on the occasion of the prince's marriage remain 
as hia thanks for the hospitality of the German prince. 

" Behold, Divinity I the earth's best possession ; be- 
hold the son of Julius, issue of the antique kings who 
vanquished the nations of Europe, overcame the sultry 
empires of Lybia, the vast lands of Asia, and gave back 
to Germany the trophies wrested from her by the arms of 
Rome." The high-flown verse then calls down blessings 
on the Duke and on his royal bride, Elizabeth, the sister 
of Anne of Denmark, who, " even when entwined with 
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garlands at the festival of hymen," are adjured to remem- 
ber their lofty estate, to entertain projects wortliy of their 
heroic race, and to fulfil tlie duties of their calling with 
wisdom and moderation. These compliments, vague and 
high sounding aa they were, set their seal uiion the fate 
of Bruno. Before the tribunal of the Inquisition he was 
charged with the offence of "composing books in which 
he had praised the Queen of England and other heretic 
princes ; " and in the margin of the ninth document of 
his trial in Venice the ominous words " ivho uma a 
heretic " stand against the name of Henry Julius, Duke of 
Brunswick. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" The pewQaaion that there ia indeed a SoTereign, the Cpholdor of Iha 
worlds, rejoices the soul of the sage, and causes him to despiw the 
fan of vulgar souls, which ia death. "—I>e Immttuo. 



Frankfort. July 2, 159a. On the Tlireefold Minimum. On the Manad, 
the InKiimtTablt, the Immense, and the VnJiguraUe. O1 i'ie 
Comjios'lioH 0/ Imayet, Sigm, and Ideui. 

As Boon as a certain quantity of hia work was ready for 
the press, Bruno set off for Frankfort, then the capital 
of the German book-trade. Towards the end of the six- 
teenth century it was so difficult to obtain scarce volumes 
that copies were still made by hand.^ A book printed in 
Oxford was to be had in London only at great trouble 
and expense ; and to buy books printed abroad agents 
from London attended the yearly or half-yearly fairs at 
Frankfort, Leipsic, and other places on the Continent, 

Italian booksellers came to Frankfort to exchange their 
own literary productions and those of other Italian presses 
against the work of the German printers, and from Frank- 
fort catalogues of books issued and spread over Europe 
like 80 many precious chronicles of literary progress. 

The fairs at Frankfort were held at Easter and 
Michaelmas, aud the quantity of books which changed 
Lands was so great, that, in the words of an eye-witnesa,* 
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writing some half century later, " it was in truth a feast 
for the Muses, so many and so marvellous were the books 
displayed at this fair."' Estienne, in his encomium upou 
Frankfort, writes, " Let the It^ilians visit these antique 
fairs, and say whether the Germans are not accomplished 
in other things beside the mechanical arts ; let them look 
at home, and see whether they possess any show to equal 
these fairs." 

On the 2d July 1590 an entry occurs in the record 
of the town-council of Frankfort-on-the-Main,' in which 
Bruno petitions for permission to hve in the house of the 
printer Wechel.* This was peremptorily refused by the 
Burgomaster, in the following terms : — 

"Thursday, July 2, 1590. — Since Jordanns Bnmus 
Nolanus, philosophic naturalis stndiosus, entreats to be 
graciously permitted to spend several weeks in the house 
of Johann Wechel, printer' . . . Resolved bis request 
shall be refused and he required to go and earn his bread 
elsewhere." 

The excommunication of Boethius, informal as it was, 
perhaps designated Bruno as an enemy, and by follow- 
ing htm to Frankfort may have warned the community 
against him. Refuge in the house of Wechel having 
been denied him, the convent of the Carmelites gave him 
shelter ; and here, at the cost of Wechel, he spent about 
seven months, while his hooks were printing, cutting 
with his own hands the explanatory figures, and engaging 
to be responsible for all corrections. Here he made the 
acquaintance of the booksellers who went twice every year 
to the Frankfort fair, some of whom were lodged in the 
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' Book of Vit Bvrgematter, N( 
160. p. 48. 

* Thfl ftmily of Wechel wer 
known to Sir Philip Sidney. 

* With regard to Wecliel'a pla 
of lodging BraDO in liis ovn honw 
it ms common to tlie (Ereit piinl«i 

thustoBecaretheKrvicHnrichoUn. thtmielTes on nouriihing 
Many illtistrioui oainM sppeu u porUng men or leltera. 
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monaatery. Among tliese were the two Venetiana Ciotto 
and Bertano, who afterwards gave evidence at the trial. 
According to the deposition of Bertano (Doc. vii.), the Prior 
of the Carmelites of Frankfort declared Bruno to be a man 
"of fine intellect and of great knowledge, but of no religion 
whatever, so far as he knew," adding that Bmno liad said 
he possessed more learning than the Apostles, and that! 
he had " the power, if he pleased, to make the whole a 
world of one religion." He was described as "busied' 
with writing for the most part all day long, or in going 
to and fro, indulging in subtle inquiries, wrapt in 
thought, and filled with fantastic meditations upon new 
things." He was also said to have held "heretical con- 
ferences " with heretic doctors upon the LuUian art of 
memory. 

We have thus a fair picture of this period in Bruno's 
life. Among the friars he enjoyed complete liberty ; 
cheered, in the words of Milton, by the thought tbat by 
" labour and intent study (which he took to be his portion 
in this life), joined with the strong propensity of Nature, 
he might perhaps leave something so written to after 
times aa they should not willingly let it die." Such 
hours as were not devoted to writing, to correcting 
for the press, or cutting explanatory figures in wood, 
were given to conferences with pupils, and to philoso- 
phic and literary diacuesiona in the booksellers' shops, 
then the centre of literary progreaa. In Frankfort, as— 
in London, he found expression for his profoundest 
thought 

Early in l$gi four Latin works, on the Tlirerfdd 
Minimum, on the Monad, on ImmeTisUy, and on the 
Composition of Images, Signs, and Ideas, went to press, 
and attest this period of literary activity. ^^ 

In these works Bruno advocates that metaphysical medi-l 
tation which perceives in the all-penetrating spirit of the > 
universe the last and sopreme unity of the sum of 
souls, which, according to their particular disposition, do, 
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by mutnai separation or combination, represent the BOi 
of the world, as by a like separation or combination 
corporal atoms or monads represent tlie life or body 
of the universe. Each monad exists by itself; in each 
monad the universe is reflected ; in each is its own 
centre ; and thus there are as many centres of the 
universe as there are worlds, stars, living creatures, 
and living hearts, and these are in number infinite. 
Finally, the thinker will discover that the soul, the life 
penetrating all monads, that moving primitive power 
which animates all monads in ascending and descending 
1 gradation, is no other than the substance of substances, 
tj.he monad of monads, God (i>« Ti-tp. MitUTp. 85). 

Br uno's view of metaphjsic truth and its application to 
the new doctrines of science appears in the Italian booka 
printed by Vautrollier in London, and in the Latin series 
printed by Wechel. Wliile writing Italian, Bruno's style 
may be called clear and simple, even when dealing with 
abstract ideas; but in Latin, he gave the reins to hia 
poetic fancy, using Italian forms, and too often violating 
the rules of verse. Abstract ideas, in themselves hard 
to grasp, are disguised in Latin hexameters ; and these, 
added to the abundance oF poetic images and allegoric 
figures crowding upon his mind, create considerable con- 

I fusion and obscurity. Still these works are said by 
Professor Carrifere to contain the philosopher's best and 
ripest thought. " The great doctrine of Copernicus," he 
writes (All^fvitine Zeiliiti^, October 20, 1868) " released 
him fi-om the thraldom of tradition ; he had cast oft' the 
bonds by which the world of thought was enslaved, and 
his glance pierced even to in6nitj. He was the first of 
the philosophers to pereeive the necessary result of this 
teaching, and it was this which drew upon him the scorn of 
Scioppius, scorn which in truth is now returned tenfold to 
it« author. In these works God is displayed in the uni- 
verse, a conscious, real, ruling existence." " Although," 
says Brunnhofer, " investigators of to-day may smile at 
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certain of Bruno's theories, yet there is an endoring charm 

in these extraordinary poems ; for the nnity of the 

universe, the interrelations of the life of the earth and 

I stars, and the close connection in the processes of 

^e mind and body, never found an exponent so poetic 

Hand so intellectually gifted as Bruno. Towards the 

U close of his work the poet-philosopher is borne aloft on 

flight of inspired verse, dictated by the enchanting 

■beauty of the universe and the sublime order of its 

||aws." 

In contract to this criticism it should be remembered 
pat certain of Bruno's biographers find his Latin poems 
[ispecially dull, nuinteiligible, and obscure. " For getting 
I impression that a skein is tangled," says George 
Eliot, " there is nothing like snatching hastily at a single 
thread ;" and perhaps none of Bruno's works demand morejl 
patience in unravelling than the three books printed im 
Frankfort. It is to the patient and affectionate care' 
of Bartholmtss that we owe their revival from the dust 
of three centuries. He speaks frankly of Bruno's treat- 
ment, of his shocking disdain for the rules of prosody, of 
the haste and negligence of the composition, of number- 
less faults in taste; he even repeats the criticism of 
Brucker, " more obscure than night," and of Heumann, 
" a theatre of fantastic shadows," with the addition, " he 
has four times more imagination than good sense." The 
subject, however, of the Bef|uence of Latin didactic poems 
is plain, and it is plainly stated by the author. Bruno 
approaches truth, the subject of speculation, the vast and 
eternal object of all science, under three separate terms 
or titles, On f Ae Thrttfold Minimum and Measure ; On the 
Monad, Numicr, and Figwe ; and On the Innumeraide, the 
Imvtetise, and the UnfigurabU. 

Bruno's aim in the works of this series is to showV 
that mathematics, and indeed all the sciences, have fori 
their basis the Minimum or the point, the Monad or| 
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unity. It is in the first instance essential to understand 

I that by the Minimnm or Monad, as by spiritual sub- 
stance, the philosopher defines a force, not a body ; and 
these terms are used by him the one for the other, 
as where be says (and here Leibnitz follows him) that 
God is tbe Minimum or Monad above all things {De Min., 
P- lo)- 

Science proceeds from the Minimum, which is immea^ 
Burable and indivisible, because it is smali, to bodies 
capable of measure and division ; and from these to the 
immensity of the UDiverse, which, by reason of its great- 
ness, is immeasurabie, without number, and without figure. 
Thns we have the infinitely little on the one hand and 
the infinitely great on the other, and between these ex- 
tremes there are finite comparative gradations, each of 
which tends towards the infinite, either by small and 
slender qualities or by immensity ; such are the three 
degrees of Bruno's encyclopwdic ladder, which, he says, 
" are revealed by Nature ; they are contemplated by the 
reason, and they are upheld by God in all things." 

Thus "the unity of the republics of tbe world is 
declared to us, of that boundless monarchy which is 
Bwnyed by the Infinite Prince and Ruler. . . . Neither 
sense, nor words, nor things, neither that which is com- 
pounded, nor abstract, nor simple, nor that which is 
physical, nor that which is mathematical, nor that which 
is divine, nor bodies, shadows, and souls ; not one of these 
is incomprehensible to him who possesses a just apprecia- 
tion of littleness, greatness, and immensity. For these 
three terms comprehend the three modes in which being 
makes itself manifest, that being which, under all farm and 
in every degree of existence, ia one and the same, the very 
substance of things, for ever immutable in reality, yet in 
appearance for ever subject to tbe inconceivable variety 
of change" (Preface to the Mo-nad). "The Monad ia 
not extreme littleness alone. It is the germ of grandeur ; 
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it is the point, tlie atom, unity, a minimam of force, the 
inrisible foundation of things visible, of matter and 
spirit, and of the Maximam (Ibid.) 

The Monad is the Maximum reduced to its primary 
condition, and the Maximum is tlie Monad ampliijed to, 
infinity. The one touches and resembles the other, as 
the drop of water touches and resembles the ocean. The! 
one encloses and produces the other ; the one is the 
beginning and the end of the other. .Without the 
Monad there could be no Maximum, and nothing could 
esist. So the Monad is the point of departure and 
basis of physics and mathematics. Not the forces and 
elements only, but space and dimension testify the 
existence of a Monad, a physical and mathematic unity, 
in essence metaphysica! and divine (Da Min., p. 16). 
The Unity of unities, the Monad of monads, the Being of 
beings, is the Minimum (p. 109). 

By the grace of this Supreme Being, all things are 
one and aU things have their being. If God, the 
Oplimiis McLcimus, is the Minimum,, he is the Mammum. 
also ; or rather ke is not tltc otie and lie is not tite other, for | 
in him all ia unity. He, who is all possibility, is neither ' 
great nor smaU, nor simple, nor multifold; in him all 
things are comprehended, with all spaces and dimensions. 
But inasmuch as the Divinity is the substance of sub- 
stances, the being of beings, the cause and condition of| 
all things, he may be distinguished by us as the Minimum! 
or Monad {Be Min., p. 10). 

With this wide signification of the term Bmno attri- 
butes to it a vast number of effects. As the veritable 
point, tliQ Minimum is not only the unique principle of 
the line, of the surface, and of the body ; it is a living I 
point ; it is the radical molecule of the body, the formative! 
principle of body and soul alike. (This teaching is 
directly derived from nii.;n nml Pl.itim.c as will be seen 
by a reference to TJi^}n-fw^;ir ( ff,' ^ /i,fj/ ff pA .v.wijj^y. vol. 
ii. p. 23.) "And since the Minimum ia comparable to 
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the point, it is above all things (De Min., B. i. c. 2) 
comparable to the point whicli generates the circle, to the 
centre. The circle, the sphere, is an expanded centre, 
and the centre is no other than a closed circle; and 
these two forms and motions manifest the identity of ths 
power and the act, of possibility and reality." 

The first book, after proving the ejostence of the Mini- 
mum, declares that all things are circular in their motion, 
Erhich is practically the same as the doctrine of the Cause 
bat the centre of the universe is everywhere and its cir- 
umference nowhere. The read,er is furthermore expressly 
warned never to confound the Minimum, as it is apparent 
to the senses, with the simple absolute Minimum (B. i. 
c. 9). 

A great part of the second book ib occupied with the 
circle. We are once more emphatically told that the 
true circle is not more apparent to the senses than the 
point. The smallest is the substance of all things and 
of infinite greatnese. Where the Alinimum ia not, there 
I is nothing; it bestows existence on things, for without 
I it there is neither number nor species. Annihilate the 
Minimum, and the greatest is annihilated also ; for the 
Minimum determines the basis of increase and decrease, 
and thus of all formation. 

(This was the view of Aristotle, who said, " The nature 
of everything is best seen in its smallest portions ; " and 
Lord Bacon, in his Natural Eistonj (Esp. gS), writes as 
follows : " The knowledge of man hitherto hath beeu 
determined by^the view or sight, so that whatsoever is 
invisible, either in respect of the fineness of the body 
itself, or the smallness of the parts, or of the subtlety of 
the motion, is little required. And yet these be things 
that govern Nature principally.") 

The Miuimam is chosen for the object of contempla- 
tion because it is easier for the reason to grasp a small 
object than one that is immeasurable. The Minimum has 
no parts, for there ia nothing smaller than the smallest ; 
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yet in itself it is great, because it is tlie basis of all 
greatness. It is not in its essence determinable by the 
comprehension, for it is one, indissoluble, impenetrable, 
incomposite, and not subject to composition ; but by join- 
ing itself to its like, the compounded material world ia 
originated. Although the Minimum in itself ia but one 
(p. 62), it is infinitely varied in its manifestations. 
Matter is incapable of producing two figures or two lines 
precisely alike' (c. 5). All created things are unceasing I 
in their motion ; all things move, as the waves of the sea' 
move ; and, like the sea, all things submit to the regulai- 
alternations of ebb and flow (p. 69-70). Through this 
nniveraal mntabiiity, intelligent substance preserves its 
permanence and identity (p. 70—73). 

" They are fools who dread the menace of death and 
of destiny, for all things in the stream of Time are sub- 
ject to change and are nnconqnered by it ; and this thy 
body, neither as a whole nor in its parts, is identical with 
yesterday. The substance of the limbs passes away and 
is renewed, and yet the unchangeable essence dwells 
within the heart amid the changes and chances of 
life." 

" The Minimum has no body. It is indivisible by any 
force of Nature. Lightning cannot devour it, nor flame 
consume it, for it is indestructible, like the elements of 
the body, among which it dwells at peace. It is the 
indivisible, unchanging essence, dwelling in separable 
unchanging pai-ts." " Order and place, and the use 
of the parts, change constantly, but the Minimum, the 
indivisible essence, is tranquil and immutable." " The 
Minimum is the veritable essence and basis of things, 

' It i<i a iloctrine of the philo- points, but arcer mucli time speot in 

sophj of Leibnitz that tivo things searching the garden, via rorced to 

cannot be Biactly uniform (JVou- own he was b^ten. It is not pos- 

veaia fwow, Avant propos). He sible, Leibnitz adds, to Hud two 

then proceeds to tell a story. In the drops of water or milk which are 

);nrden of tbe Electress Sopbift at exaaly the same when ae 

Herrenhanseii, a gentleman thought the microscope. 
be could find two leares alike at all 
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Jfiiot composfd, hit composing." " Life is the expansion 

I or unfolding of the centre. The Minimum is the 
source of life and growth, until the time ia fulfilled 
when the spirit retreats to its centre, and thence to 
the world of the infinite. This we call death, be- 
cause the light after which we strive is covered ; bnt 
some there are who know this life in the under-world ' is 
death, and dying the awakening of true life. Yet do 

I not all men ascend from the prison of the body ; for, 
succumbing to that solidity and compounded mass, and 
devoid of divine flame, they are cast into the dungeon of 
darker abysses," 

" Thus the spirit, in obedience to unseen law, clothes 
itself with the atoms, shaping for itself limbs as for the 
prison-house of death. The spirit pours itself forth into 
the whole of the body, until it withdraws from the web 
of its weaving and from the slumbering substance into 
the core of the heart, and passes out into the incorporeal 
flip," 

" The distinctive character of the sou! is unity, indivi- 
sibility, and their sequence, incorruptibility; and this pre- 
rogative ia from God himself, the Soul of souls " (p. 74), 
" For plurality is in unity, and number is in the Monad, 
ind infinite extension is in the point; and substance, 

' which ia the foundation and basis of the body, changes 
its form, but does not cense to exist; how much leas, 
therefore, shall the soul be subject to mortality ?" (Book i. 
chap. 3), 

The third book aims at establishing a sound method for 
deducing all science from a small number of self-evident 
truths, of which the following is one: "All greatness 

(poceeds from the Minimum, and is resolved into tlie 
Minimum." 
^k (The identity existing in various phases of the Monad 
is designed as indifferentism in the school of Schelling, 
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by which Schelling desired to show that object and sub- 
ject, nature and spirit, the real and the ideal, are identical 
in the Absolute, The original in differentiated unity or 
indifference ia said to pass into the popular oppositea of 
positive or ideal, and negative or real, being. The negative 
or real pole is Nature. The positive or ideal pole is spirit. 
Bruno's doctrines upon the Coincidence of Oppositions and 
the spiritual character of matter reappear in this phase 
of Schelling's philosophy.) 

The fourth book describes the manner in which thef 
Monad is developed and multiplied. Part of the last 
dialogue of the Cause (W. i. 288) is occupied with some- 
what similar reasoning. The fundamental harmony (De 
Min., 132) of things is displayed in geometry; for the 
line, the triangle, and the circle are one in the eyes of 
him who is able to grasp the coincidence of dimensions, 
or the inner virtues of the point. 

The hfth book treats of measure, and the last chapter/ 
is fall of allnaioiiB to the art of Lully. Bartholmess, who' 
does full justice to the thought, ingenuity, and brilliant 
learning displayed in this poem, does not pass over ita 
incongruous sallies of wit, and its ponderous allegorical 
interpretations ; but he is careful to call attention to the 
passages in which Bruno recommends moderate doubt to 
lovers of philosophy (B. i. c. 2), whom he exhorts to walk 
with sure and well-ordered steps (B. i. c. 4); to clear 
the ground of all prejudice before seeking to raise the 
temple of Ti'uth ; to determine the relation of the senses 
to the understanding and the reason (p. 20) ; and to 
establish the fact that the senses do not deceive him who 
ia careful to limit them to the objects with which they 
correspond (B. i. c. 2).' 

' "The nigbt does nnt dtceive conaequentl; a [olie Appreciation of 

ii<i ; none of thu aencei deceive, nny position proceeds not from tbe 

The eye does Dot posBesi the innite eje, but from the niiB±"~Alfrtd 

tacalt; of sppreaiating the relative Bintt: La EecUficatum da lUvtiont 

positiun of btidiea Ed space, and, per I'appel aux Smi, 
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if^la conclasion, Bruno strives to demonstrate that the 
IbooI is the animating principle, not only of the spiritual 
Isabstance, but of the body, and that it ia in some sort the 
'very architect and central point of the body (p. r 3) ; and, 
finally, he proclaims in impassioned language the inef- 
faceable character of the soul, its absolute simplicity, its 
indestructible substantiality, its immateriality, and, as a 
consequence, its personal immortality. The formative 
power of the soul and its general pre-eminence ia the 
leading characteristic of this work. Man's place in life is 
between the divine and the earthly ; he is a link between 
the ideal and the real; sharing in both and uniting in 
I himself two natures. He is eternal, and in his wandering 
V through space he receives all forms. He is wondrously 
devised, and being divine, he passes into (jod, overcoming 
all things that he may be in God and with him, and 
striving after the infinite because God ia infinite, immea- 
surable, and everywhere. The soul is an individual, a 
thinking monad, the rule and shape of the body. We 
are what we arc by means of the invisible substance of 
the soul ; for constant attraction, reception, and ejec- 
tion of the atoms occurs round an active all-present 
centre. 

In birth and generation the controlling spirit expands 
&om its centre, the heart, to the outermost portals of 
sense ; and in death the spirit contracts, depaiting by the 
aame way and by the same gate of entrance. Thus birth 
is extension of the centre ; life is a constituent part of the 
sphere ; death is contraction into the centre. " And herein 
is proof of the immortality of the soul ; for the power and 
essence, the principle and member of harmony, which 
wondronsly builds up the body, orders it and gives it 
animation — this can be no lower in dignity nor meaner in 
its destination than the body, the substance of which we 
know to be eternal and imperishable, even when reduced 
y to dust or cast into the deep of the sea." 
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"And learn 
Tliat what of ua was taken from tbe dust 
Will aiirely one day to the dusi return ; 
And what the nit has lent as, Heaven will liear 
Away, and render back its own to nir." — Lduretids. 

These works, printed in Frankfort, consisting of a series, 
the first npon the Minimum, the second npon the Monad, 
and the third npnn the Innumerable, the Immense, and the. 
U'lji'jiiroble, are dedicated to Duke Henry Julius. Before 
Wagner collected and printed Brano'a Italian writings, 
this was his only known work on philosophy. In the 
seventeenth century it was looked upon as his most 
important achievement. Vogt says of the series, " This 
is the rarest of Brnno's rare books." Zimmermann, a 
warm admirer of the Nolan, dedicated his book Scriptnra 
Sanda Cope}-niea7is to Duke Rudolf Angnstua of Brunswick, 
in the hops of persuading that prince to reprint the 
Minimum and its sequel. " It is," Zimmermann wrote, 
" a wise and profound book, full of fire, faithful in depict- 
ing Nature, and formerly patronised by Duke Henry Julius 
of Brnnswick." It was the pious object of Zimmermann t« 
show that the laws of Kepler and the theories of Copernicus 
were once under ducal patronage, and are at no time 
contrary to Scripture ; aud Bruno is distinguished as one 
of the noblest and most steadfast disciples of the astronomer 
of Thorn. 

Another Zimmermann (J. J.), in a book entitled IXs- 
sertatio de Atkeismo J. Brano Nolano impado, remarks 
that Bruno's memory is wronged by those who look upon 
him as a heretic and an atheist. Readers with a sense of 
humour will be amused to find that Zimmermann defends 
Bruno ' against a charge of Spinozism, which is as much 
as to say he was not affected by the ailments of posterity. 

' This serita of Brnno's works Played Out from the CandU-Biartr, 

apparently servud for the hasia of It ia, moreover, inlcreating to Eng- 

tlie Comie Hintory of tilt Statet and lish readers to trace the influence of 

Empira of the San and Moon, by Bruno on Huygliens, of whose C'ui- 

Cymno do Bergeroc, who has been malktoroi (1 695) Newton spoke with 
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Many pages convey in verse passages from the books 
published in London, and Bruno appears to have desired 
that the Minimuin should contain the quintessence of 
his doctrine. Berti considers the metrical form of this 
work a " grave impedimentj" and he pronounces the 
Frankfort works to be inferior to the Italian in many 
respects, " especially with regard to the ordfir and pre- 
cision of the expositions, and the vigour and efficacy of 
the dialectic connection." " Nevertheless," he adds, " the 
book is of exceptional value ; and in places it surprises 
and startles the reader with its profound thought, with 
its wealth of imagery, and with the language and bearing 
of prophecy assumed by its author when announcing the 
renewing of science, policy, and religion on the terrestrial 
globe." The work is pronounced to be "a metaphysical 
and cosraological epopoeia, intermingled with episodes 
in which he (Bruno) delineatea his own character with 
singular precision and faithfulness ; " and, piercing the 
grandiloquent style which Berti assumes as poets do their 
singing-robes, it is pleasant to see a gleam of pity for 
the troubles of the philosopher, "Who does not gather 
the whole of Bruno's life," he continues, " from the fol- 
lowing extract; his love of philosophy, his laljours for it, 
the perils he overcame, the journeys undertaken by him, 
and the ends for which he strove ? " " Many there be," 
the Nolan cries, " who desire Philosophy, but few there be 
who seek after her; and these few put off in their ships 
from the mother country, commit themselves to the 
waves, spread their sails, and very soon the little bark 
is in the midst of the sea, and full of fear lest the tem- 
pestuous wind should deliver it to the mercy of the ocean. 
Or they encounter and overcome other perils by land; 
mountains, rivers, and deserts present themselves, full of 
snares and ambuscades ; and they are grievously per- 
plexed, ill-lodged, or, worse still, they are overtaken 
by the night. Through dark valleys, over inaccessible 
mountains, they fly from inhospitable nations, and seek 
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shelter in the cavea of wild animals. Returned to Italy, 
in a little while they set forth to seek a better fortune; 
they quit the Tiber, the Amo, and the Po; they pass the 
Alps, the Rhone, and the Garonne; they cross Navarre 
and the Pyrenees, and the superb waters of the TajrHS ; 
and behold them on the shores of ocean, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, sailing towards nations whose day dawns 
to westward of us, and their setting sun is in our east ; 
and this to attain the fountain of wisdom, understanding, 
and learning. Thus they lavish the inheritance of their 
forefathers and the fiower of their age; they keep the 
watches of the night ; Uiey visit the monnments of anti- 
quity to share the sacred poetic frenzy and to acquire the 
fame and splendour of the disciples of true wisdom." 

Brunuhofer, when giving a German version of this 
passage, points out that in places it is a literal transla- 
tion from the Ejepulswn (W. ii 193). 

Fiorentino's ' uncivil comments on the " distinguished 
Berti" (who first noted the pa.'tsage) is in amusing con- 
trast to the gravity of the other historians. " Bnuio 
had no inheritance from his father ; far from it ! He 
did not cross the Pyrenees nor the Tagus, and therefore 
the passage does not apply to him ; and to eay otherwise 
is to place his character in a light which is sinister and 
contrary to all historical accuracy." "En quoi," says 
Rabelais, " cognoissez vous la folie anticque ? En quoi 
cognoissez vous la sagesse presente ? " And it may be 
broadly stated that few men write history in hexameters, 
while poetic license is a form of antique folly omitted in 
the studies of Signor Fiorentino.^ 

' Jofdani Hrvni No/ani. Opera Why is tha numbering of the ti 

Latint Cantcripla rtetnicbat F. /to- omitted f Whj' is tile second part, 

reatina. Naples, 1879. Ill tbe Ih Immento, printed before the 

ItaliBa prelace, p. 38. Gret ! 'Why 8i« there aemicolons 

* ProfeBsor SiKvart, one of the for i^ommaa ) Why sre tliere saven 

roost eii1ig:ht«iied of Bruno's critics, anon in Latin in ninotecn lines T " 

promptly administers > correction A continuation of this iTork,p 

to Fiorenlino. "WhT." says Sig- at Naples (iiiS6), contains £ 

wart [GoUitiiiittlie gdthrtt Auaiifn, brii Idearum, An Hcnoria, Can 

Sth and iitii Jan. iSSc), "is there ~' 
no order in Fiorentino's repriut I 
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The series ia written in hexameters in the manner of 
Lucretius, interspered with prose notes and illustrations. 

. " The first part aspires towards tlie truth ; tlie second 

' searches it out somewhat nncertainly ; in the third the 
truth is found and declared. The first book ia surpassing 
in understanding, the second in speech, the third in 
matter. The first discloses our innate qualities ; the i 
second, that which comes by hearing ; the third, that I 
which we obtain by discovery ; and the whole represents J 
truth, goodness, and beauty." 

*" The second in the series, the Monad, ia chiefly interest- 
ing to the historian of astronomy. It contains a quan- 
tity of asti-onomical, mythological, and astro-theological 
mottoes and verses, with illustrations in prose, discovering 
the state of the science in the inten'al between Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Galileo. 

— A commentary on the doctrine of the Pyt,Iia. jrnrp;tna, 
it is composed of eleven chapters, explaining the secrets 
of numbers and figures, and their office in the scheme of 
creation. The powers and forms of Nature, and even 
those of the moral world, are arbitrarily forced into 
numerical tables, related to the LuUian encyclopa3dia. 
Thus two stands for the two souls of man, one which is 
animal, the other intellectual. Three represents the three 
perfections of God, Power, Wisdom, and Love, with the 
three principles of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, Unity, 
Troth, and Goodness. Four is an unlucky simile, for 
Bruno attributes to it great perfection, " because among 
all the learned nations the name of God is spelt in four 

, letters." Nine is the natural symbol of wisdom, " where- 
fore the Latin poet recommends authors to preserve their 
writings in desks for nine years," and so forth. Who 
would divine tliat beneath this grotesque surface lie a 
number of true, beautiful, and powerful ideas, waiting, 
like seeds in the earth, to be released by favouring in- 
fluences ? 

Of Tycho Brahe Bruno speaks in his expansive style 
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as " most noble, and the prince of tlie astronomers of 
his age" (p. i66). At the same time he advances bis 
own claim to the discovery that the fixed stars have 
their proper motion, and that stars of the first magnitudt 
are not necessarily fixed within equal distances of eacl 
other, coupling this with the assertion that ten years latei 
Tycho Brahe announced the discovery as hia own. But th^ 
point most striking in this work and its sequence, is tli* 
strength and tenacity with which Bruno strives to unita 
his conception of the Divine presence with the immensity! 
of the universe, insisting continuously that so great al 
Being must possess a dwelling in consonance with his! 
grandeur, a vast and immeasurable palace, which ia the 
living universe; while the order and harmony of the starry 
skies, tJie even and apparently intelligent progress of the 
flaming orlra, bear witness that these are but ministers 
and heralds of the infinite and glorious presence of God. 

Infinity, which is true and living, ia before the eyes off 
man, shining like the sun, and, like the sun, too glorious 
for mortal gaze. From the nature of the Divinity, as the 
reason ia compelled to conceive it, Bruno proceeds to 
argue tho infinity of the universe ; if God is eternal, if his 
years and hia deeds are without end, then the stars are 
innumerable and the universe infinite (De Inn. 173). 
But Bartholmess points out with justice that reason can 
conceive God to be the source of repoae, as well as the / ■ 
source of action, if we suppose, as we must, his will to ba 
absolute in his independence.' The universe is immense 

' It will be remembered that hor children will ba ablu tu predict 

Bruno hnld t rpp-will i^H]-l npifaair.v how under certain given eirciuQ. 

tn be united in God in the following vtancei each child will boC Their 

manner ;— free-will ia a aeceaaitj, becaiiBe it ia 

(iud ia all gnoA ; without good neaa & result of their aharaoter. In thn 

he is not God. Uia will ia goodneas ; aame manner, but in a far higher 

giMHlneaa ia neceainry to him ; and degree, God knowa the hearts of 

thus hia will ftud hia oeceaaity are men. To one who beholds the 

one. Bources uf character and apringa of 

Our free-will and our neoesaitf action a defined course ii inevitable, 

mny be tbui regarded. A mother ns the farmer will predict the plant 

H'ho has ttudied the diapoaitiona of from the seed ; ajiij lenviiig on ous 
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by tbe grace not only of tlie presence o£ God, but of his 
Will ; and an in&Dity which is relative and conditiotiftl 
most be indefinite. 

With Uabelaia, who writes, " Let na not seek honour 
nor applause from men, but the truth only," Bruno, too, 
proclaims hia only desire to be for the Truth, for the 
support of Nature, and the protection of God. Never- 
theless, he is not altogether proof against the slings and 
arrows of outrageoas fortune, proved by his attacks upon 
Presbyter and Grammaticus} 



side the inherited organ isition which 
ji* Bail! to be dtMtttiy, it U ct«iir that 
JGod, in permitting to iu the neees- 
[■itj of our will, gisea lU &lso tbe 
Ipnirer to gain an inalienable expe- 

rienee, by means of which our iden- 



lup out of Kotioo, and eTeij action Ls 
the remit of tbo«e other aetiont to 
which it succeeda. "Tbe reward," 

laays George Eliot. " of one duty per- 
formed is the pnwer to perform 
another ; " and in the same manner 
the punishment of one evil action 
is tbe proneness to oommit another. 
It ma; be said that although in the 
knowledge of God ollr (ree-will u 
De<:euit7, because he beholds all 
things, patt, ptesent, and to come, 
in one aotion, and the instant and 
eternity with him are one, jet the 
knowledge of God ' 



ii. 404I, "never came nearer ruling 
tlie world tliiu in tlicae our times. 
Milnian, in bis HUlory of Latin 
Chrittianiti/, eomperea tbe wofka of 
tbe Scholastics to the pyramids of 
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lute 



Will can only be reounciled «dth 
taeoenity whoa we striv 
''God, in whom free-wiU 
■ity are one state, and that stats is 
goodnesB. 

' Of the tntolennt Hoffmann of 
Helmatedt Leibnitt remarked, that 
" be became the enemy of philosophy 
in his desire to reform the abuses of 
philosophors.'' 

The pedant or (^mmarian is 
Bruno's faTourite emblem of the 
ridicnlona (eee De TViji. 
llS-ljr - - •'■' 

^ 6. 



wasted, great olTorta wliicb lead ti 
nothing but darkness and perplexity , 
All was vanity, feeding the wind, 
folly. The works of tbe Scholastics 
would occul>y a life of serious study; 
and we may aav, with Lord Bacon, 
that "they end Id monstrous alter- 
cations and barking queationa, by 
moans whereof men have withheld 
tbemaelves too much from the con- 
templationoFKatnreandthe obserra- 
tionaoreiiperience,Mnd bare tumbled 
up and down in their own conceits 
. . . This kind of degenerate learn- 
ing did cbieily rei^ amongal tiM 
schootmeD, wLo baving shanj and 
strong wits, and abiindanne of leiaara 
and small variety of reading, but 
their wiu being shut up in tbe call* 
of a few BUtbors (chiefiy Aristotle, 
their dictator), aa their persons were 
shut up in tbe cells of monaaterje* 
and collegss, aud knowing little bit- 
tory, either of Nature or lime, did 
out of no great quaatily of matter 
and in Unite agitations of wit spin 
out into us thoeo laboriona webs of 
learning which are extant in their 
books. . . . For the two ways of 
contemplation are not unlike tha 
two ways of action com mouly spoken 
of by the ancients. Tbe one plain 
and smooth in the beginning, and 
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As in the Italian dialogues on Ivfinrtij, this work oa 
Immensity is entirely occupied with the infinity of the 
nniverse. The globe which we inhabit is a planet, and 
therefore it does not constitnte a world in itseif. All I 
planets, like the earth, must be filled with life, with [ 
plants and animals, and with beings endowed as we are 
with reason. The sun, round which the earth turns, is 
not the only sun; there are multitudes of suns, aa there 
are myriads of planets. Of this splendid and majestic 
parade of stars and heavenly bodies the universe is made. 
All is filled with infinity, and beyond infinity there is 
nothing. In fine, since the universe exists and since it 
is immense, God is present in it. In him it lives and 
moves anil has its being; for he is Being, eternal, in- 
finite, one only, the Being of beings. If God is illimited 
Being, his palace is without limits also (p. i 5 3). 

" The destiny of man is made plain by the order and 
harmony of the universe, as well aa by his own natural 
organisation. 



in tLs end impassiiblo; the other 
rough ntid traublcaome in the an- 
trancB, but after a while fair Kai 
even. Soil is in contemplatioD ; if a 
mun will liegin with certainties, he 
shall eod in doubts ; but if he will 
be content ta he^a with donbtt, he 
shull end in certaintiea." 

The pedmt who bi^ui with cer- 
t&tntiei ended, u a mlo, in doubts. 
"Great acholars," says Do Quincey, 
"were poor as thinkers." They 
could Cum Latin into Greek out of 
hand, and nithout a leiicon. but 
though they CDOld correct Cicero, 
they spoke their native tongue like 
peasants, and they read so much 
that, us Scaligei said of Marcilius. 
" ho rend himself into ignorance." 
SrioppiuB, when writing of the vicea 
which infect the art of grammar, 
says, with his usual lore of vileness, 
ttuLt CratoB, who Erst studied Che 
art, wu induced to do so by f&Uing 
into ■ sewer, and that grsmmar pre- 
served for ever the taint of its 



origin. That web of giibtlety and 
Spinoxity, tho Scholastic theology, 
however, had its uses. As it was tha 
work of the fifteenth century to re- 
discover antiquity, bo it was the 
work of the aiitoenth centniy to de- 
cipher antiqni^. Cicero and Virgil, 
Livy and OviiC so long shelved itt 
dark cornen, were now sCudind by 
scholars who, if they wrangled over 
words, did so with authority, tines 
they were better acquainted with 
dead languages than with their 
own. Indeed, the Middle Ages coun- 
tenanced no science but tbeology. 
Even the classics were believed by the 
people to be written by the monks, 
who, for their part, mads light of 
tho dbtinction ; for it was their 
custom, when signifying a wish for 
Virgil or Horace, or any other 
heathen work, white under the dis- 
cipline of silence, to scratch their 
ear« like a dog, because dogs and 
PagaiiB were associations faniiliw 
to Ute ni " 
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I "Every being, by virtue of his organisation, aspires 
j towards the end of his existence. The more noble a 
nature, the more active hia striving after good. Thus it 
is with man. Man, in truth, is of all creatures the only 
one destined to a double perfection, that of the sonl and 
body. Man ia placed upon the limits of time and eter- 
nity, between perfection and its faint imperfect image, 
I between reason and sense. He shares in this osistence, 
I he passes from estremo to extreme, upright on the verge 
' and horizon of Nature, 

"His true destiny ia perfection of spirit. His spirit 
indeed is an indivisible, independent, divine thing, lord 
of matter, not its vassal ; living by its own virtue, entire 
and invulnerable in all parts, endowed with inexhaostibls 
force, invested with the power of beholding eternal truth, 
always acting and having power to overcome outer things 
and itself The body is contrary to the spirit. It ia 
finite, limited, subject; in itself nothing save a means 
and an instrument. . . . Now, what in life ia the due 
calling of the spirit ? This is evident : to seize supreme 
truth by means of the reason, and to practise sovereign 
good by means of the will. This vocation of man is 
proved by his insatkto untiring reason and -will. The 
spirit no sooner perceives goodneaa or light than its 

I desires and investigations awake ; for the instinct of per- 
fection is bom within us ; wo cannot endure that which 
is divided, fleeting, in part, imperfect ; we look for all 
things to be full, lasting, universal, and necessary. 

" Even our senses, with our imagination, have an illimi- 
table domain ; howsoever directed, tliey discovfir a centre, 
but they can attain to no circumference. The need of 
infinite perfection by which we are possessed is not in 
vain; it is no caprice nor superfluity of thought; it is 

I real and lasting, the most noble and the most lawful 
of onr desires. The whole creation, in all its splendour, 
oflers us satisfaction. Since, then, it is the high call- 
ing of man to comprehend the universe, let him raise his 



I 
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eyes and his thoughts to the heavens which anrroand. him,, 
and the flying worida above. They are a picture, a book, 
a mirror, wherein he can behold and read the forms and 
the laws of sapreme goodness, the plan and total of perfec- 
tion. There is ineffable harmony, and beyond the stars is 
the height from which he shall behold all the generations 
of men and all the ages of the earth. Let him be with- 
out fear, for he that thirsts after immensity shall take no 
thought for the present, nor for the things of this world. 
Let no vain scruple withhold him from wondering with- 
out ceasing at the glory of the Divinity and the august 
dwelling of the Moat High. To consider the stars in 
their sublime array, still choiring the glory of their Lord, 
is the most worthy occupation of man. The persuasion 
that there is indeed a Sovereign, the Upholder, rejoices 
the soul of the sage, and causes him to despise the fan of 
vulgar souls, which is death " {B. i. c. i.) 

Two obstacles are declared by Bruno to encumber troe 
philosophy : the first is tlie preference given to the senses 
and to appearances, instead of to the understanding and 
to reality ; the second is the precedence given to sects 
rather than to disinterested love of virtue. The sectarian 
spirit is the root of ail evil. " When science is made 
traffic, wisdom and justice shall quit the earth. Of all 
miserable men, they are the most miserable who practise 
philosophy to gain their daily bread, . . . and he is 
richest who despises riches" (155). Of the errors of the 
senses he says, " While insisting that we are deceived 
by our judgment and not by our perception, you invoke 
the law of the senses, I appeal to the law of nature, which 
cannot bo other than the law of reason. . . . When we 
go up into a high place and look around us, do we not 
imagine tho earth is bounded by the sky ? As we advance 
towards that boundary it withdraws, and beholding a new 
extent of heaven and earth, we are forced to extend the 
horizon, and it would extend to infinity if we were but 
able to follow it," " It is not the senses," Bruno con- 
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tinues, "which deceive us; they conGrm reason." Thia 
argument repeats a passage in the beginning of the In- 
finity (W. il. 1 8). " The vale,'' says Lord Bacon, " best 
diacovereth the bill ; " and onr senses deceive us, not be- 
cause they are deceitful, but because we misapply thera. 
We have next a curious passage on the niovemeut of the 
hearth. Movement is at one and the same time the sigii 
II and result of life ; and since the earth moves, it lives,' and 
its life is in its soul, which reposes in God, as our souls do. 
" Since the universe is infinite, it is unreasonable to 
imagine that beyond the universe there in space as in- 
finite aa the universe itself, or a heaven into which God 
withdrew himself after his creation of the world"(B.i.c.6). 
(It will be remembered that in the Infinity, God, hav- 
ing ceased from his labours, is compared to a fiddler who 
migbt play, but did not for want of a fiddle. But it 
is clear that God, having supreme liberty, might either 
create or cease creating, and to say otherwise ia to limit 
his illimitable power.) 

"What, then, is space? Is it immovable or is it 
superficial ? Ko. Space is a continuous physical quan- 



' It is a cnrions fact tliat modem 
eciance is now appTDBchinj; manv 
theories whith in tlia ago of Bruno 
were ragardtd us wild and visionatj. 
As a fact, tlie enrtli, like a living 
body, is in a stale of coastmit move- 
ment. Our globe is solid nowLere. 
An eartii<iuakv, according to the 
recent inveati^lions of Ur. Robert 
Mallet, of &[r. Miine, professor of 
enpneenti)! at Tokio, Japan, and of 
tiiu latest Italian incjuirera, is bat a 
Tarietf, gigantic in its proportiODa. 
of B proeew always in oiwration, and 
part of the regular machinery for 
tlio action of Nature. Tbe earth ie 
perpetually brMthing and sighing 
throughout its eutire frame. There 

the form of oscillntiona. TLo firm 
mountBine and rocks are in truth 
a ijuirering mnss. Xo donbl, be- 
cuuie tlie world 13 thus senaitive 



it ia the more fitted to support 
tlie innumerable dupemlcnts on its 
boanty ; for the tide of microwo- 
pic KHrtliiiaakes, and tbe oscillg- 
lians benokth which great expanses 
oF the earth's wranjiiug or crust are 
asfertaioed to dilate and contmcl, 
are si^s that Nature is not dead or 
torpid, and nre modes in which it 

Crfonn.i its iiilinile functions. The 
■rs which laid out the earth arv 
active stUl ; the eartli's action U 
benevolent and potent iu the line 
paUnt ions which only the most deli- 
cate instrument can record, and ia 
the t«rrible and convnUire sbiver- 
ingB which scar the surfacs of con- 
tinenls. And since in a mild degree 
these phenonicua are present witliin 
the most temperate regions. Nature, 
though most multiform iu its energy, 



i itself to be tbe more onifonu 
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tity, oonstitated of three dimensions, capatle of receiving 
all magnitudes and bodies, existing before and after all 
tilings. It is not a substance nor a property ; it is witli, 
before, and after all tilings " (B, i, c. 8 ; ib, c 9). (Tiiis 
definition approaches that of Newton and of Clarke, who 
consider space an attribute of God.) " Space," Bruno 
continues (c. 9), " cannot be told from space. Our sensoa 
are overwhelmed and stricken dumb in all places. If 
there is an eternal power, its action is entire ancl un- 
broken. If being ia goodness, not-being is evil, and it 
fjllows that if there is no other world than ours, goodness 
is finite and solitary, while evil is infinite and multiplied. 
God being the most simple essence, possibility and reality 
in him are one ; and since with God all things are pos- 
sible, the universe is infinite." This reasoning can, how- 
ever, be met with the reply that since with God all things 
are possible, it might have pleased the Everlasting to set 
bounds to the universe. Why place power higher than 
supreme liberty and independence, which are also divine 
attributes ? Moreover, they are the loftiest aims of man. 
He enjoys them in a finite measure, but why 
a God who does not enjoy them in inhnito 

The thirteen chapters of the second book are in the 
same strain. " Our senses show us that there are imper- 
fections in the universe, but the universe embraces the 
infinity of apace and time, while our senses show ns these 
in part. Doubtless no part is perfect and complete, and 
the whole is divine" (De ImmftLso, p. 1 1), 

" The universe may be at one and the same time finite 
and infinite: infinite with regard to the capacity of the 
human soul, and finite with regard to the Divine power. 
It is infinite because it is the eifect of an infinite cause ;l 
it is finite because it is an eflTect distinct from its cause, | 
It is infinite so long as the Infinite Being wills ; it is 
finite because it depends on the Infinite Being, who may 
will it to cease and to dissolve, with its uses, fabric, and 
dominion." 
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In Books iii. and iv. the grouQcl is cliaoged and 

another reform is advocated. 

The tyranny of" Aristotle, the roatine of antiqnity, pro- 
voked Bruno's anger, and in the face of so many vast 
problems he pauses to attack the kinfj and oracle of the 
schools. " It is better," he cries with an ironical appli- 
cation of the words of Cicero, Afalo cum Platone errare 
gvam cum aliis recte scnlire — " It ib better to err with 
Aristotle than to follow kuowledg^e with another ; " con- 
cluding, " The earth and the planets move round the son 
once a year," (Between the year of Neptune, the outer- 
most planet, and our own year, there is a difference of 
nearly sixty thousand days or 163.6 years.) " The 
earth is not a perfect sphere " (B. iv. c. 1 7). " The 
moon has spotiS ; these spots indicate the continents, and 
the luminous parts the sea. The sun must contain living 
beings of whom the nature is unknown to us, but in all 
likelihood they are superior to the inhabitants of the 
earth" (379). (Huygens, who defines the 6gnre, manners, 
and learning of the people of the stars, declares the sun 
to be uninhabitable.) 

The remarkable theory of the Cabal is repeated in 
Book V. 

In the Monati (c. iv.) Bruno speaks of the spirit as " a 
medium establishing commonication between the soul and 
the body;" he accords to this spiritual principle the title 
of " architect of the body ; " and in this place he attri- 
butes a like principle to the earth (see W. i. 242). a 
vital spark which is a spirit of motion. That which 
lives, moves; and all moving things have life. "All 
things live ; the celestial bodies are animated beings ; all 
things on the face of the earth and things under the 

I earth have, in a certain measure and according to their 
state, the gift of feeling ; the stone itself feels in a fashion 
which escapes the definition of man." 

A passage from the Cause (W, i. 242) will serve to 
explain this point 
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" If, therefore, spirit, sonl, life, are foand in all things,', 
in ordained degrees filling the whole of matter, the spii-itj 
is clearly the true actuality and the true form of all things.j 
Therefore the soul of the world is the constituting formal 
principle of the universe, and of that contained in the 
universe. I say, that if life is found in all things, the 
Boal is the form of all things, for it is throughout the 
ruler and governor of matter, and it governs compound 
things, producing composition and consistency in the 
parte. . , . This I look upon as the unity of all things; 
for, according to the diversity of the dispositions of 
matter, and according to the power of the active and 
passive principles in matter, this (unity) produces diverse 
figurations and faculties. 

" The outward form alone changes and perishes, be- ! 
caose it is not a thing, but of a thing ; it is not sub- 1 
Btance, but the accident and circumstance of substance." ^ ' 

Parts of this work are devoted to the theory of 



' The TiewB of Bnino (more espe- 
duUjr u they are expresaud in the 
works printc'd at Frankfort) will be 
found to coinciile in a remarkable 
manner with what is srtid b^ Her- 
bert Spencer on function. " Does 
life proilucfl organiaation I " he asks 
IPrineipUi af BiUogy, yol. L p. l^i), 
"ordoesorganisaliun produce lifeT" 
And after alluding to the obscurity 
in which these prohloujs are wrapt, 
he ■ays, " There is one fact imply- 
ing that function m ust be refciiraed 
•a taking precedence of atractnre ; " 
and praceoda to draw the foUowtng 
concluaions, "tob« accepted for aa 
much ai they aeam worth :" — " Bat 
ainco the paasing from a structure- 
Icaa state to a structured state is 
itself a rital process, it followB that 
Tiul actirity mUHt lir — ------J 

wliile there was yet nt 

structure could not else 

function takca precedenc 

ture seems also implied 

finition of life. If Ufa 

inner actions ao aitjuet^d as to 

balance outer actions, if tbo actioiw 



a^jUBti 



e lubilnnce of life, while the' 
ment of theiu constitutes its 
then may we say that tAe 
ia be formed muit fame htjort 
-ihich fonru thrm — that the 
nous change which is the 
basis of function must come before 
which brings function 

"Or, again. sincB througbont all 
phases 01 life up to the liighest, 
every advance is the effoctitig of 
better adjustment of inner to 
actiona, and Biuoe the 
panyinffnewcomplexity of St 
u aimply a means of makinj; possible 
this better adjustment, it /Di/om that 
function it from beginning to end the 
determining eaute of It 

I'hat relation of the atoms to each 
other, on whlth eKisteuce depend*, 
haa been called " the apreiiion of 
Ike arraageoitnt of Ihe alomt, vhuji 

ammgtment " necesaarily has prece- 
dence over the matter arranged, so 
function mny be thought of as the 
predecessor of structure. 
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comets- (Be Max. B. i. iv. vi.) Bruno had collected a 
immber of observ-ationa upon tlie " great Btar " which 
appeared suddenly in November 1 572 in Cafisiopeia, and 
as suddenly vanished in the month of April 1574; and 
he asserts that tJie researches of Tvcho Brahe have led 
him to the conclusion that comets are not fiery meteors, 
but celestial bodies, whose motion across the plains of air 
is positive proof that neither the earth nor the stars are 
enclosed within a solid crystal sphere. The comet is b 
planet, but it is to be distinguished from ordinary 
planets. Its appearance is more rare, and it is visible to 
US only at certain periods of its passage round the sun. 
The appearance of the tail is a mere accident ; our earth, 
it is possible, may sometimea appear with a train of fire, 
and if there were a comet without a tail, it would be 
equally one in substance with those planets which are 
always within our knowledge. Tlie existence of the 
comet, moreover, proves that celestial bodies are not com- 
pounded of an essence entirely foreign to our elements. 
The uniformity and exactitude of their motion, their 
invariability of mass and constitution, their pure and 
silvery splendour, the durationof their stay, the regularity 
with which they return to visit the earth, and tlie steadi- 
ness with which they wn.x and wane, force the conclosion 

' upon us that ''comets are in truth stars," Bruno even 
goes so far aa to declare that there may be planets which 

I we have never seen (CLX. Articles), 

"Truth," he says (Gfr, 495), "can never be contrary 
to truth, nor light to light." Again, " Behold how one 

I truth reveals another" (W. i. 1S7). "The gitta of fftilt 

I cannot oppose the light of ceasea " fGfr, 495), " God, 
who cannot deceive nor be deceived, who is not jealons, 
but who is supreme goodness, and who is truth itself and 
bounty itself, is the God of the philosopher and of the 
theologian. In course of their development, religion and 
philosophy differ, philosophy, obeying i-eason, seeks for 
evidence; theology, guided by faith, silently awaits tho 
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voice of revelation. The philosopher awaits the voice of 
Nature, wUicli is in truth the voice of God, who is the 
author of Nature " (Gfr. 495). As with revealed religion, 
philosophy takes its stand upon indubitable principh 
which are self-evident, and which give certainty to thi 
operations of science. And tlie philosopher, though 
cherishing his natural perception of truth, is eager to 
follow the traditions of religion. 
t raco the intinitg within all finite thin; 
sacred books, and ho learns the myths, prayer 
liymns inspired by piety among many races of men (W, 
ii. 308, 113, 9, 254 ; Gfr. 17s). Never forgetful of 
these numerous sources of instruction and edification, he 
does not presume to cite the Eternal before his tribunal, 
but he submits the results of all tilings to the examina- 
tion of his reason. He approaches dogmas and doctrines 
on their natural and human side, leai'ing that which ia 
supernatural and miraculous to the theologians. " Truth 
is one, as God is one ; but it can bo approached by two 
ways, either by thought or by feeling. Iict thfifllflgy then 
leave to philosophy the kingdoms of this world, and be 
contented with the empire of faith, and with the divine 
grace which is beyond the order of Nature and above the 
calamities of our present state of being." 

The third of these works, and the last whicli Bruno 
was enabled to print, is entitled 0/ Ike Composition of 
Images, Signs, artd Ideas} The dedicatory epistle cele- 
brates the power of the grand art in philosophy, and 
especially in enlarging the sphere of the perception. 
The whole of the work of God, of reason, and of Nature, \^ 
Bruno declares to consist in the idea and our conception/ 
of the idea. Nature, in a manner that is highly admir- j 
able, reflects the mind of Godj and is in its turn reflected \ 

' " TliiB book," writaa Bcrti (136), eiprauMd in pointed and brillwnt 

" would be reckoned mnong the Ungaago. Unfortuuately the mug- 

NoUn's muterpieces if the Ikst nificant pensl^le a but the Bcreen 

fageB bud been equal to tlio Grat, for a mean edlficB on tlie model uf 

wliieh are full orprofoand thought, LuUy." 
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\ in tlie mind of man. These processes are related. Both 
in Kature and in man there are certain elements, and by 
arranging, combining, moving, subjoining those elements 
fresh forms are produced. But simplicitv, self-continu- 
ance, and unity are not in man, and they are not in 
(Nature. Things exist, as we perceive them, in combina- 
tion, comparison, and plurality; we understand nothing 
I if we do not at the same time contemplate a form or 
figure ; and the singleness of cause and principle we 
behold, as it were, in a glass darkly. Nature holds the 
mirror up to us (and we in our turn hold the mirror up 
to Nature) ; and by the light of reason and the rules of 
the great art we sbali behold the figures in this vast 
mirror sliining clearly, and pointing, as on a dial, to 
Unity, which ia the sum and substance of all. Thus the 
spirit of man will ascend to the highest truth and happi- 
ness; and the object of this treatise is to equip the 
student lor the just conception of the signs and sj-mbols 
of Unity in himself and in Nature. 

Ideas precede things, because they are the causes of 
things; the marks of the ideas are the things themselves 
or in the things; the shadows of idea.s are from the 
things or after the things. In proportion as the things 
of Nature are more perfect than those shadows of ideas 
which are in our conception and understanding, so the 
original idea is more perfect than Nature. 

Bruno's inquiry in this work does not concern things 
in themselves, but their marks or signs. As a bank-note 
passes current for five sovereigns, so our idea of a rose 
passes current for a rose, though we are acquainted only 
with the outer form and semblance of a rose, and we are 
in gross ignorance of its true being, that exquisite qninf^ 
essence and ethereal spirit, that wild, luxuriant, and 
humble sweetness which circles under its tinted pet^als 
and fills the air with springs of beauty. Its delicacy and 
loveliness escape expression ; for every form in Nature 
which is discernible to the understanding, no matter how 
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it ia deciphered, most be placed upon the intellectual 
horizon — that is, it mast be figurative. 

These images may be discerned and considered from 
a physical, mathematical, or logical aspect. Therefore 
Bruno assumes that a just contemplation of Nature will 
display the forms of things to the thinker ; for matter 
does not contribute so much to the production of things 
of Nature as idea and form. In the idea and principle 
all things meet, and they represent Unity. 

In man the understanding and memory correspondl 
with idea and form. Nature is a shadow, for Nature iai 
a type and mark of the Divine, a living mirror, in 
which we behold pictures ' of natural things, and the 
shadow of Divinity. Nature contains the idea (form) as 
its cause and principle. In the same manner the repre- 
sentation of the object is the basis of understanding in 
the artist, and determines his work. Bu^n Nature, th^ 
idea is in truth the substance ; for the idea ia in matterJ 
producing countless forms in eternal vicissitude. Here,) 
to guard against misconception, Bruno immediately de-l 
fines Form under twelve aspects, the first of which is thd 
Idea, the metaphysical principle, form in general, " the 
basis of which is above Nature." 

Next comes a peculiar and poetic treatment of the 
th?firy "f lij^tit- Light in general is an invisible sub- 
Htance, difl'osed throughout infinity ; it is the vehicle of 
pictures, inherent to all parts of the universe, and by a 
> "Thero are many ii!{»s," kbvh the Town Council of Augslmrg on 
Buhle, "in tliis work which might the reform of the ctlendur, tlirewnp 
be utteful to artists, if thej could be his rights an a citizen snd went to 
induced to search for material in Ulin, where ho composed a pasquiu- 
hoolis." The book, as improved and ado on bis brother coimcilbrs; wtiich 
enlarged recspituUtion of the Ska- m eia9|ierated them, that, having 
doKi of Meat, ia dedicated to J. H. with great want of circunupection 
)lajn2el,aniemberof adistioguiahed re-enlered their precincts, he was 
I'rotesUnt family at Augsburg. Hi* sailed and imprisoned. Ha aBcapeii, 
father fostered artistic and lltemiT and iFter gpending a abort lime in 
merit, and bia uncle, Paul Haiuzef, Zurich, he bought n property at 
conatmcteii a large astronomical Haldenstcin near Cimr, and aftcr- 
■luadraut under tbe direction o( words the estate of Elgg or Klgan in 
Tycbo Brahe. The patron of Bruno's Zurich. Here his acquaintance was 
book, after a misiuiderE landing with probably made by Bruuo. 
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constant connection and mingling of this substance with 
the darkness it ia turned into light. 

The same comparison holds good in supematnral things. 
God, who is f.Tia prJP"' li'ijlit. must first rainglo with the 
darkness and shadow of material things before he can 
be discerned by our eyes. Our method is faulty if wo 
confound pure and simple light with compounded per- 
ceptible light, such as sunlight. Not our sou! alone, but 
the aoul of the world also is gifted with pure spiritual 
light, and it is tlie foundation of that faculty of the mind 
by which we see in waking or in dreams figures which 
are absent, and this without the help of sunlight or any 
common fire. By this power man is enabled not only 
to call up the visible world in the recesses of his spirit, 
but by means of comparison and combination to raise a 
countless multitude of appearances and to walk like a new 
Adam in a world of new creation. This faculty ia the 
soorce of pictures. If we withhold from it the name of 
light, we may call it the sense of the senses or spirit of 
the fancy. It seizes forms, links thera together, draws 
new inforences, and stores them in the memory. With 
Locke, Bruno looks upon the memory as the store- 
,houae of ideas {horreuvi sprcifnim), the keys, the door- 
keeper, and door of which is the Will. 

" As the forms of Nature cannot objectively exist without 
matter and a certaiu subject (for all compounded bodies 
require matter, size, and space), in the same manner the 
representations of the senses and the mind require a real 
or represented subject, and the compounde*!, real, or 
imagined representations cannot exist without place and 
limitations." According to Kant, space is not a form 
of tho existence of objects in themselves. Only from 
the point of view of human beings can we speak of space, 
extended beings, &c. If we make abstraction of the sub- 
jective condition, under which alone external intuition is 
possible for us, i.e., under which alone we can be afiected 
by external objects, the idea of space has absolutely no 
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Biguification. Space is real, i.e., is an objectively valid 
conception in respect of everything which can be pre- 
sented to us as an object of external perception, but it 
is ideal in respect of things when they are considered by 
the reason as they are in themselves, and without refer- 
ence to the sensible nature of man. 

By an altogether analogous metaphysical and trans- 
cendental exposition of the conception of time, Kant seeks 
also to demonstrate its empirical reality and transcendental 
ideality- Like space, time is not a thing' subsisting for 
itself, or so inherent as an objective qualification or order 
in things that if abstraction were made of all subjective 
conditions of perception time would remain. Time is 
in itseli", out of the conscious subject, nothing; it cannot 
be reckoned among objects in themselves, apart from 
its relation to our sensible intuitions, either as subsisting 
or as inhering. To the objection that the reality of 
the change in our ideas proves the reality of time, 
Kant replies that the objects of the " internal sense," 
like those of the external sense, are only phenomena 
having two aspects, the one regarding the object in itself, 
the other the form of our intuition (perception) of the 
object, which form must not be songht in the object in 
itself, but in the subject to which it appears. 

But this analogy in thought stops sliort in its highest 
aspect. "With Bruno, man is a mirror within a mirror ; 
and his perception of things is a reflection of Nature, 
which is the reflection of the thought of God. In the 
words of Bruno, " The act of the divinw nfffjnJtiirn is the 
s ubstance of friiin p rs ." 

Kant, on the other hand, while recognising the un- 
reality of the real and fully acknowledging the reality of 
the ideal, is divided from the pure idealism of Bruno, 
and does not go boyond the thought that form and 
matter, idea and appearance, are one. He does not graap 
the masterly conception that form and idea are the. only 
ti-uthSj and that appearance and matter are finite and 
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chan ging sliapes, fignratej bj ov minds, whicli are. finite 
but not having more relation to infinitj than the t)"pe in 
wtich a book is printed has relatioa to the writer's 
thought. Bruno denies tnie being to comiwunJ things, 
which require matter, Bize, and space ; for these are 
shadows, fugitive types, and marks of the Divine ; and by 
contemplating the mind as a storehouse for the fc»'ms 
lof Nature, a gallery as it were of statues and pictures, 
themselves but the vestiges and imperfect traces of the 
Divine Primal Idea, he is careful to distinguish between 
the faint copies of the ideal which are in the mind, and 
the true ideal reality or real ideality in which we live 
and move and have onr being. 

These images are derived from the fonnt of forms, the 
primal idea and principle which is above Nature. Every 
form in Nature which is discernible to the understanding, 
' no matter how it is indicated, must be created anew or 
figarated in the intellect. This process of creation is re- 
lated to the process by which Nature receives at the hand 
of the great fount of forms and primal idea those shapes 
and beings which she reproduces; and_jt_will_he— noted 
that this_philoB02liy_differe from that 1 D irtt ' bo- 
Muse it advances from " I know Nih i lIi t i-," 

to "Nature knows God, tliercfuro he i 

^S-nno furnishes the reader with a quuiituv ol lulus I'or 
the marks and signs of ideas which precede things ol" 
Nature, as form in the mind of the artist precedes the work 
of art ; and these ideas abide in Nature, as the mind of the 
artist abides in the work of art ; they are in man as he 
receives the impression of the artist's mind when behold- 
ing a work of art. It ;nust, however, be understood that 
Bruno's philosophy is remote from the extreme imma- 
terialism of Bishop Berkeley on the one hand, and fi-om 
physical and pantheistic views on the other. In opposition 

l"It BectoB to mo that I may tinctly aiiil clearly are true," — Dtt- 
adopt H» n (;cneral rule tliat all caHtt, Mt'lltaliona dc Prima PMit- 
lliiugB wbji;]! 1 conceive vcr/ dis- inpkia, Med. iii. 
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to Hobbes, who asBiimed, with Democritus and the Epi- 
cnreans, that the body accounted for the mind, and that 
matter was the root of the universe, Berkeley taught that 
there is no material sabstance, and that ail ideas may be 
reduced to mind aud ideas in a mind. Bruuo, choosing 
a middle course, says plainly that " in NatUTe it 13 [ 
necessary to recognise two kinds of substance ; the first, I 
which is form, and the second, which is matter " (W. \ 
i. 251); continuing, " It is manifest to every man that 
it is not possible that this power can always make 
all things without that which always made all things. 
How can the soul of the world, which ia form, itself indi- 
visible, produce forms without the subject of extension 
or quantity, which is matter ? " Here it is essential 
to refer this passage to the foregoing passages in the 
Composition of Images. 'ITiough we are unable_ to. con- 
ceive even in our niindg of any material thing without 
Tarm, or, as Bruno says, without figure, it by no means 

"follows that true being is possessed of figure. The 

attributes of true being and the higher qualities of our 
Tiature are without shape and dimension in the abstract: 
'but it is a property of the finite to require limits and 
shackles, for these comfort the soul under the awe excited 
by unmeasured spaces, and by wonder, which Bacon says 
is the garment of God. Love, when harboured in a 
beloved form, possesses the shape of beauty, and is the 
very mould of form ; but love in the abstract is not sub- 
ject to shape, though our finite minds attach it to an 
object. Truth is without figure ; so with the other ■ 
Divine attributes. When, therefore, matter is stripped. 
away, possibility is no more ; we come face to face with 
"reality; and the pure power untranslated to us by itsl 
effects will be revealed to us. 



CHAPTER X 



" In the capacities nnd partfl of msn tlicro nrt' three sorts of dcgreeB ; ona 
mnn uuderstamU of himself, another unileraUnds wliat ia explained, 
and a third uoilcrstands neitber of himself tior by any explaDation. 
The fimt ta eicellpnt, tlia second commendable, the third altogether 
on profitable." — Machiavblc.i, The Priwe. 



Zurich. Fa-laa. The Tri<U at Ira 



Tee work on the Tknefold Mhuviuni was printed to the 
very last sheet ; the eecond, on the Miinad, was certainly 
begun, when, a little before the 13th February 159 1, 
Bruno satldeuly left Frankfort, not even taking time 
to write his dedication to Dnke Henry Julius, and con- 
fiding to his publishers tlie task of delivering the work to 
his patron. All that is known of his sudden departure 
we learn from the printer Wechel, who says in the dedica- 
tion of one of these books that Brnno was " forced by an 
unexpected event to leave the city " before his work was 
fimshed.^ 



' This was not dne, bb Professor 
Carriera has itoinled ont [AUytv\riiit 
Zeitang, 3.1)2, 2^ |S6!<}, to the in- 
vitation of Mocenigo, bnt to somo 
miitnre, all trnce of which is now 
lo«t. The following entry sppeBn 
in tbo CVii«ur Rtnittcr of Frank- 
fort:— "Johann Wechel iaporiuittod 
to print the small Latin book in 8vo, 
under the litle of JvTflani Jimni 
A'oIoHJ, Dc Tripliti Minima tt Mcit- 
»«ra, on the I7tb March ISO''" No 
■uch purnmstau aiipL-BTS to bare 



been f^nted for priating the two 
other works which ap^ieared in 
FraiikforL 

In the Catalogue of the fair for 
Kaster, 1591, De Triplici Jfinina 
appears auiong the poetical works 
issued in that city- The Monad and 
the work on the /maga, Syiti, and 
Idtai are not in these lisU, perhaps 
because tliey may bare Inia under 
the coDanro of the authorities. Bnt 
in the cataloinae compiled in 1J91 
by Nicholas Bassano, bookseller, of 
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Whatever may be the reason, Bruno's departure was 
clearly a matter of necessity, and it was equally neces- 
sarj' that be ehoald not be too tar away from the town 
where two of his works were passing through the press. 
Tempted by the thought of revisiting his country, he 
drew a little nearer to the borders of Italy, hoping, no 
doubt, that in the sweetness of borne he might less per- 
ceive the bitterness of life. 

It was long since be bad quitted bis native land to be- 
come a wanderer on the face of the earth. " He would 
have done well," saya Bayle, " had he continued his 
jonmeyings." "Providence," writes Lacroze, " led him 
back to cut short the sum of his errors ; " and indeed tJie 
hea\-y band of the Ciiurch was all too soon to be laid upon 
him in correction. Strange to say, as yet he had notl 
once entered into personal eontlict with the Catholic! 
party. His name was well known on both sides of tbe 
Alps, bat, so far aa evidence is forthcoming, be had for 
many years fallen into uo serious difficnltioa with the 
Church. A fugitive monk, and nnder the ban of excom- 
munication, he not only escaped molestation in Paris and 
Toulouse, but obtained some standing in both cities. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of Fra Domenico da Nocera, a 
professor in the monastery of St. Dominic of Naples (Doc. 
X.), Bruno asserted that he had put oft' the habit because 
be was furbidden to wear it by Fra Domenico Vita, the 
Provincial of the Order ; but at other times lie made no 
secret of the past, though, as far as was possible, be held 
liimself aloof from the Church. He had no care for the 
mon-ow, believing that, come what might, he was chosen 
to raise such a temple to God as would brave the lapse of 

Frankfort, wo And, "JorJani Sruni A. BlnncI resjiectively for the Tenml 

Nolaiii, lit Triplifi Mtmmo. 1591. and siitumiisl ttXn ; snil iherefore 

V. 8. Ejntdcvx, De MmiuiU, Ntimtro it is clear that the Monud and tLe 

d Figaro LiUr : ilem, I/t Innumtr- book upnn the Idea did not come 

abililHU, InmttUB rt IttfigHrabili . . . uiiOD the mnrket till BDiiie »ix 

LAri. 1591. A. 8. bt tmaginmn months arter the work upon the 

Siynoram ft Ideai-un Compulilionr. Mmimum, 
1591. i 8." The lettura T. uud 
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, fur he was assured that it was 
. infinity everj-where present, in 



ages (Zfe Min. ii. p. S) ; 
his mission to proclai 

things great and small, in that atom or monad which ' 
is iuapprociable to the senses, as in the siina and 
Btara which move in the outermost spaces of the sky. 
" The wise man," bo wrote as he left Frankfort, with 
a strange foreboding of his fate, " fears not death ; 
nay, even there are times when he sets forth to meet it 
bravely." 

Zurich, then containing a large company of Italian re- 
fugees, offered refuge to the wanderer. He was not far , 
removed from the "subtle air ofltaiy," nor too distant from. J 
hia work in Frankfort. And if it was the air of Tuscany \ 
which lured Galileo ' away from the University of Padua, j 
it was no leas certain that a lingering love for his native ] 
land drew Bruno nearer to Italy. As a philosopher 
be claimed "the earth for bis mother and the sun foe | 
bia father," but as a man his heart clung to the villa^= . 
\ which akirted the sea, basking among vineyards or lyiugf I 
\witbin the refreshing shadow of Mount Cicala. Perbap* i 
the longing to see his home awoke as he met hia country- 
men day by day in the booksellers' shops in Frankfort, I 
and their familiar accents called up before his mind » I 
vision of the myrtles and laurels of Cicala, of the vines of fl 
Asprinio near Nola, " than which there are no better in T 
the world" (W. ii. 209), and of the Bay of Naples, its 3 
brightly coloared strand f^ay with sunshine such as never a 
lights the chilly shores of the North, Haiuzel, to whom J 
Bruno's last printed work was dedicated, had that yes 
acquired the castle of Elgg or Elgau ; it was he, probably, \ 
who induced the Nolan to make Zurich his halting-placa.a 

■a asRaphnel treated 



lie 



' It was Galili 



I's motto t)j[it no Hfl tr? 
I tlisn nid them to pausing 



tivily to HI 
themselves. This whs ihs [laaaive clinractcr of one 
theory of Brano ami of Bacon -, but out n. rMd which he cduqc 
while Bacon ii contutit uith teach. foUow. 
ing how to diiooTer, Bruno diuoren. 
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But whabever tlie caasea may Lave been which conspired 
to drive Bruno suddenly away I'rom Frankfort, it is clear 
that his departure must have been hastened, not only by 
his longing to see Italy once more, but also by a letter 
which he is known to have received from Zuane ilocenigo, 
a, patrician of Venice. One of those offBhoota of a noble 
house which gave Beven Doges to Venice, four of whom 
were hia ajicestors, Giovanni or Zuane Mocenigo was one 
ID whom great qualities had run into their extremes. 
In iiim the wisdom of hia forernnnerg had degenerated 
into cunninn;, and their strength into brutality. He had 
exhausted the vigour natural to hia race ; and as in a vine 
a certain quantity of grapes must be pruned, so a share of 
the productions of the human race appear in our narrow 
vision as if they called for the same summary treatment. 

A book by Bruno ' — probably a work on the Art of 
LuUy — ^fell into the hanils of Ciotto, a Venetian book- 
BbUer, and was brought by him to Venice, where Mocenigo 
became acquainted with it. He at once conceived a lively 
desire to make the author's acquaintance, not, it may bo 
imagined, from any love of learning, but partly perhaps 
because he felt hia own deficiency, and hoped to remedy 
it by the Art of Memory ; and chiefly, no donbt, because 
he had the love of a weak nature for the marvellous. 



' In the mfir){[ii ol the liitli 
dixniniciit the title lltroiei Fui-ori 
ii eanfelled, and Di ifiaimo Ma^no 
H MeinuTa U substituted tur it, 
showing thera Ros anixrtsinty in 
Ciottd's re»)11ectioii ot the particu- 
lar book which firut attracted the 
attention of Mocenigo to Bruno. 
As Sigwart has pointed oat ( Vcr- 
ttiekitia der lleetirren, p. aS), the 
book on the XlininHn was ecarcelj 
finisliad vbon llruno quit ted Frank- 



fort, 



could 






ached 



Venicn at liie earliest Until al^arthe 
fair at Easter in 1591. Mocenigo 
owned, moreover, to Ciotto that lie 
ilesired to gee Bruno in order to 
learn " the secrets of memory und 



mathematical, v 
the Benie Raplnrt i» chiefly poettc, 
neither of tbeae works were lilinlyto 
rouse cuiioli^ upon tlie mrsterioiu 
science of Mnemonics. The book 
in qnestioD vas, more probablj, 
eitlier the Saaij of Circe, Ibu book 
on Mtraary printoil in Paris, or the 
book Dt Lompade Cundiiiialeria, of 
which Bertaiio speaks in his 
flvidunce (Doc. vii.) as "curioii.i 
warkH, and finely written, and works 
well known in Frankfort," whenie 
ihay could rettdily miifce their way 
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The question now remains, When did Mocenigo's invi- 
tation reach Bruno, and was it the cause of his leaving 
Frankfort ? Scarcely, or why was Bruno eight roontliB 
on the road between Frankfort and Venice ; and wliy did 
he wait to receive a second summons ? In the " last 
year," Bruno says in his evidence (Doc. viii.}, May 29, 
1 592, " finding myself at Frankfort, I received two letters 
feoia Sr. Giovanni Mocenigo, a Venetian gentleman, in 
which he invited me to go to Venice, and desired, accord- 
ing to that which be wrote to me, that I should teach him 
the art of memory and invention, promising to treat me 
well, and that I should be satisfied with him ; and so I 
came about seven or eight months ago." 

A clue to Bruno's departure from Frankfort is with far 
greater likelihood furnished by the Burgomaster's book, 
with its entry of civic excommunication dated the 2d of 
July. Yet this banishment must not have seemed irre- 
vocable, or why in the same document (Doc. viii.), when 
desiring to take leave of Mocenigo, should Bruno assert 
that he had taken measure to despatch his packages to 
Frankfort, where he intended to return, in order to see biB 
books through the press ; and again (Doc. ix.), that during 
hia stay at Venice he had visited Frankfort afresh (e. andavo 
a Franco/orCi di twpo partejidomi di qui) in order to have 
other works printed ; and once more (Doc. xvii.), that he 
purposed " to go back to Frankfort to print some of hia 
works on the seven liberal arts and on seven other in- 
ventive arts " ? Some quarrel, such as he had already 
roused in a score of towns, was no doubt the chief cause 
of his sudden departure ; and the invitation of Mocenigo, 
added to the inscmtable spirit of wandering by which the 
Nolan was posaesKed, drove him onward till he reached 
Ids native land. Other motives too led him to put this 
daring plan into execution. The son of a soldier, he was 
not blind to the danger, before which he did not quail. 
He was, as be says of himself, " a man with no head- 
piece but my own " (W. i. 2 1 7), " seeing not with the 
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eyes of Copernicus nor of Ptolemy, but with his own " 
(W, L ! 26). " Insane atheism " (W. ii, 1 20) was doomed 
by him to destraction; and — without echoing the words 
of Goethe,' " He who has religion needs not knowledge, 
and he who has knowledge has no need of religion" — 
Bruno did not hold the symbol higher than the thing 
symbolised ; for he taught that the kingdom of God is { 
within men, and he believed a church to be little better 
than a prison when its cold dividing stones rose up 
between man and man, or shut the worshipper out from 
tile face of heaven. But at his trial he declared himself 
willing to withdraw certain writings in which he had 
expressed himself not altogether (" non troppo ") as a 
good Christian. Following Septus Erigena, and Nichoiaal 
of Cusfl . he adhered to his right of interpreting the doc- 
trines of theology as a philosopher. " We may not' 
search for the Divinity," he writes, " beyond the infinite 
world and the infinity of things, but behind and within 
them. In this matter alone the faithful theologian ap- 
pears to differ from the true philosopher" (W. i. 275), 
Hence it follows (W. ii. 27) that theologians who are both 
learned and religious have never curtailed the liberty of 
philosophers, and true and courteous philosophers have - 
ever favoured religion ; for each of them knows that 
faith is required for the maintenance of churlish people, 
who must be governed, while demonstration is for con- 
templative men, who can govern themselves and others."^ 
" Let the Nolan," he wrote in the Supper 0/ Ashes, " be 
taken home with a torch, and if that be too much, lend 
him a lanthorn with a rushlight," In the words of 
Lowell, " He was not one of the meechin kind, that sets 
and thinks for weeks the bottom's out of the universe 
because their own gill-pot leaks." Hs put his trust in 
philosophy, the object of his pursuit from his youth 

' Ad iDteresting article on the !□• 140, Fmnkfort, 1SS6. It is written 

fliiDncG of Bmnd upon Qoethe wiU by Dr. Brunaljofer, irho has treated 

be found in the Quetlit Jahrbuch, tie subject in bis J^i/e o/jOm/io, pp. 

edited bj Ludwig Geiger, voL viL p. 151-154, 169. 
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up, and he believed that nothing can befall 
which wisdom will not frustrate or patience overcome. 
Never relinquishing the hope of reconciling philosophy 
with religion, that Utopian vision was always before him, 
but never to be realised. In hia earlier Italian works, 
as in his Latin writings, and especially in tlie Sum- 
mary of Tcrvis, composed at this period, he retoma 
again and again to insist that science should be free. 
ADespite hia belief in the unity of man's knowledge, 
llfae insists on the necessity of dividing philosophy from 
ireligion in their eflects, though they have but one cause, 
Vnd lead but to one end. Philosophy, rightfully used 
and followed, will reveal a rational tlieologv and a natural 
system of morals. Nature and man's heart alike be- 
hold the divinity and the universal law of absolute 
justice. Reason discovers the laws wliich rule the 
universe, and reason makes plain that ideal of justice' 
which is apparent in the pages of history, and inseparable 
from a riglit understanding of the labours and tho destiny 
of man. On the one hand philosophy or natural science, on 
the other positive theology or supernatural science, are, 

(it might seem, opposed ; but they are in truth bestowed 
upon us by God to lead us, each according to our several 
peculiar gifts, towards the divine perfection. Their ways 
are devious, their modes of thought differ. The philosopher 
obeys reason and seeks evidence ; the theologian, who is 
guided by faith, inclines his head before revelation. Since, 
moreover, his sole aims are those of the theologian, to 
walk in the ways of wisdom, to sncconr (Gfr. 160) his 
fellows, and to demonstrate that universal principle from 
which all being flows and to which it returns, the 
philosopher and theologian should be united in the closest 
[bonds of fellowship. To the philosopher, as to the theo- 
jlogian, the same liberty should be granted. Theology is 
not to war upon philosophj-, nor truth with truth, nor 
IB light to be confounded with light, nor goodness with 
' TbU is the doctrine of Ilcgel'a Philoinpky of Butory, 
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goodness; and in the conception of a God who can neither ^ 
deceive nor be deceived, who is not jealona, but in whose 
sovereign goodness is truth itself and light itself, in this 
Bupreme conception the philosopher and the theologian 
cannot but meet and be at peace, 

For Bruno's view of the relat io n s .oE- JJat^ i ro to G od 
we may cite the following: — "Above all, God is mind 
{Intelhctua). Mind is common to all things in Nature, "1 
Mind pervading each thing and everything is Reason.) 
God dictates and commands : Nature effects and praduces: 
Reason beholds and searches. God is the first Monad, the 
foundation and source of all number. Simplicity (unity ?) 
is the substance and the excelling quality of all greatness 
and composition, above every other condition and quality 
innumerable and immense. Nature is number which can 
be numbered, greatness which can be measured ; it ia 
apparent to the senses and comprehensible. Reason ia 
numbered number, measured greatness ; it is the power 
which estimates. God by means of Natnre passes into the j 
reason. Reason is brought through Nature to God. God| 
is love ; he is creative ; he is light. Nature is to be loved ; 
it is the creature ; it is ardour and fire. Reason is loving l 
in a certain measure it is the subject in&amed by Nature! 
and enlightened by God" (see Gfr. 564, 496, 5S2). 

Thus all that which we understand by heaven and all 
that we call earth submits to one law. In the whole of 
the universe, of which our globe is but a particle, there 
is continuous motion, rotation, revolution, and changa 
" Which sphere or celestial vault is none other than a 
delusion of the eye, and those stars which we call fi.ted 
are no other than so many suns, around which planets 
describe circles, as with our sua ; nor is it any wouder 
that by reason of their great distance they are unseen by ns. 
And if these suns are, as it were, the centre of systems of 

> The Mine thint; hm been mid puaai^ wm quoted b; Bruno (W. 
by Virpil ; '■ Mrni ayitnt ma/em, i. 242). 
oiojnojur u eorjiore miicei." This 
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planets related to ours, tbey may lae called worlds, and 
every celestial body may be called a world, which, like our 
earth, harbours a nmltitude of living creatures " (De Tm- 
menso, vi, 2, v. 7). "Of these worlds there is not one, 
nor two, hut an inSnity, infinite as the space containing 
them." " Nevertheless, it can by no means be granted 
that these do not form an universe because they do not 
all gravitate towards a single centre nor are enclosed by 
one periphery; for they do in nowise take fi-om a mora 
lofty and ideal unity; one being the space in which these 
heavenly bodies travel, they are formed of one substance, 
informed by one spirit" (Be Imm.. vii. 13, v. 16; De 
Mon. c. 2, V. 236), " God (is) the First Cause in so far 
|as all things are distinct from him, as the effect (is) from 
jthe efficient, the thing made from the maker" (W. i. 261). 
All is subject to endless transformation except the One 
which transforms and changes all things, the central force 
of stars and suns, of bodies and of souls ; the force which 
bestows upon all living things both form and matter, and 
which therefore we call the Soul of souls and the Being 
of beings. The Soul of souls is the Unity which cannot 
perish, the Identity revealed in all changes, the simplicity 
which is the foundation of all that is composite and 
multiphed. The Being of beings is the cause and 
principle of law, the inmiutable substance, unseen by the 
eye of sense, but visible to the eye of reason, the bond of 
union in that which is multiplied and changing, the last 
and the first of the powers of Nature, and it is a result 
of their supreme origin that all forms of physical and 
moral being apparent in the universe, no matter how 
different in constitution and in destiny, share a common 
life, and form, as it were, the members of one vast and 
harmonious whole. Firmly grounded in this faith, and 
belieiiing it to be inconceivable that any thinker or 
theologian should seek oflTence in his theories, he was blind 
to all danger. Wearied with the arduous struggle 
against poverty, chilled to the heart with others' mistrust 
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ancl his own failure, roving, rejected, the favour of great ~ 
men given him only to be withdrawn, unsolaced by the 
company of disciples or the ministering of a single friend, 
he took the fatal decision to approach his native land. 
lie hoped, no doubt, to remain unmolested in Venice, 
which more than any other Italian city had preserved a 
certain independence of the Papacy.' Moreover, the high 
place and noble name of Mocenigo offered him security 
and protection. At Zurich, accordingly, he awaited a 
second summons from the young patrician. To Raphael 
Eglio,' a pastor of the Reformed Church and a poetic 
philosopher, Bruno dictated an abridgment of his Atda- 
physics, a portion of which was twice printed under the 
title Surnma Terminorum. Mdwphyaicoi'uin, the first time 
in 159s during Bruno'a imprisonment in Rome, and 
again after his death in 1609. The first or exoteric part 
of this work contains a quantity of definitions founded on 
the categories of Aristotle, the second or esoteric portion 
\)smg occupied with the doctrine of emanation taught by 
the Neo-Platonists. According to Brurmhofer, this work 
contains entire propositions recalling sometimes word for 
word the Ethics of Spinoza. The flowing style, accord- 
ing to the same writer, entirely juBtifiea Eglin's admira- 
tion for his master s adroitness in logic. 

It is evident that Bruno never ceased to cherish the 
hope, not only that it might be granted him to teach 



' When VonicB w» placed under 
the interdict, tlie Senaf« signified to 
the grand vicar of tlie Bishop of 
Paduit that he was forbiddea to pab- 
tiah the decree. The grund vicar 
replied that he would act u Gad 
should inspire him ; to which the 
Senate responded that God had 
already inspired the Council at Ten 
to hang the disobedtont. 

* In ths nine year Efrlin had 
received the freedom of the town 
from the magiatratsa of Zurich in 
return for hia aervices to the state 
schools. Some jeara later both 



Hftinrol and Eglin ware coneemed 
in a charge of practising alchemj 
aodoffaUiiyingooin. Thishaddia- 
astroua ranaequences for the accnaed 
men. Perhaps their credibttitj on 
this point may have cansed Bruno 
to withdraw from their society, for 
he had signified his contempt for 
magical investigationa at the outset 
of Ilia literary career in the CandU- 
hfarrr when deriding the efforts of 
Bonifacio to make cold by means of 
the imposture ot the alchemist 
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the truth as a philosopher, but that he might succeed in 
making his peace with the Pope. During the whole of 
his travels he had approached the confessional twice only; 
and he postponed his desire to reconcile hiroself with the 
Chnrch till the advent of a Pope less terrible to back- 
sliders than Sixtns V. When the stern pontiif was dead, 
Bruno probably hoped for tolerance at the liando of 
Gregory XIV. — " a sonl of virgin innocence," as he is 
called by Ranke. A second change in the Papacy em- 
boldened the philosopher yet further, and gave rise to 
the hope that by dedicating a work to Clement VIII. 
the Papal favour might be secnred, together with a safe 
return to the Church. 

Accordingly we find that one work in particular, upon 
the Seven Liberal Arts, was destined by Bruno for pre- 
sentation to the sovereign pontiff. "This 1 desired," he 
says in his evidence at the trial (Doc, ix,), "to have 
printed in Frankfort, intending to take it, and some 
j'others of my printed works which I approve (for some 1 
|tdo not approve), and to place myself at the feet of his 
Holiness ' (for I have heard that he loves men of learning), 
and to state my case to him, and to endeavour to obtain 
absolution for my sins and permission to wear the clerical 
habit without entering religion ; and I have spoken with 
many Neapolitan fathers of the Order, and in particular 
with Fra Domenico da Nocera and with Zuane Mocenigo, 
who also promised to help me in all things which were 
right." Being asked to explain himself further, he added, 
that with respect to not approving his own works, he 
desired to say that they were those in which he had 
discoursed as a philosopher and not in all respects like a 
Christian, adding, " And in especial I know that in some 
of these works I have maintained and handled certain 
matters philosophically which ought to be attributed to 
the power, wisdom, and glory of God according to the 
Christian faith, and I have founded my doctrine npon 
' Clement VIII. aasumed llia liiira Febniarj- 3. 1591, 
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Gease and reasos, and not upon faith ; and this is for the 
generality, and for particuJara I refer to my writiDgs, for 
I do not now recall any especial doctrine." The evidence 
of Fra Domenico da Nocera, written in a cramppd hand 
on a coarse sheet of letter-paper, follows in confirmation. 
" I, Fra Domenico da Nocera, of the Order of Preachers, 
and regent of the College of St. Dominic in Naples, — I 
say ahout this present, that tonSay, May 31, 1592, the 
day of St. John and St. Paul, meeting with the very 
reverend father the Inquisitor of Venice, he called me, 
and in presence of the very reverend I^ovincial of the 
Holy Land and of the very reverend Provincial of Venice, 
commanded me to put upon paper, Had I spoken with 
Fra Giordano of Nola here in Venice, and what he had 
said to mc ? and desiring to obey, I make reply that on 
one day of this month of May, near to the Feast of the 
Pentecost, coming out of the sacristy of the church of St, 
John and St. Paul, I saw a secular making a reverence to 
me, whom at first sight I did not know, bnt when he 
accosted me, saying, ' Come into a safe place,' I became 
aware that he was one who was one of onr brethren in 
the province of the kingdom, a man of letters, whose 
name was Fra Giordano da Nola, and ho we retired into 
a part of the aforesaid church, where he told me the 
reason of his departure from our province, and that he 
had put oif the habit because it was taken from him by a 
father, Fra Domenico A'ita, then Provincial by what was 
said, telling me also of many kingdoms in which he had 
travelled, and royal courts, with his important exercises 
in lecturing, but that he had always lived as a Catholic. 
And when I a.=iked him what he did in Venice, and how 
he lived, he said that he arrived in Venice but a few 
daya back and that he had enough of his own to live 
comfortably, and that he was resolved to be quiet, and to 
set to work to compose a book which he had in his mind, 
and then, by important assistance and accompanied by 
favour, he would present it to his Holiness and obtain his 
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pardon for that which he had related, to give rest to hia 
conscience, and finally to aee if ho could stay in Rome 
and there devote himself to the literary calling, and to 
show Ilia worth, and perhaps to deliver some lectures." 

It was this hearty desire for reconciliation with the 
Papacy, and this premature confidence in the concord 
between philosophy and religion, added to his warm 
desire to see his native land once more, which led Bruno 
to take the disastrous step of revisiting Italy. Kis pro- 
ject filled those who knew him with dismay. Rumour 
brought the news, which they could scarcely credit, to the 
inhabitants of Bologna. A native of Brandenburg and 
student of Helmstedt, Yalens Acidalius, being at Bologna, 
where he was staying in the house of one Persio, wrote on 
the 1 2th February I 592 to the Bavarian Michael For- 
gacz, baron of Gimes, then living at Prague, the following 
letter : — " I would ask of thee one thing. It is said that 
the Nolan, Giordano Bruno, thy friend at Wittenberg, is 
at present at Padua living and teaching. Is it truly bo ? 
What man is this who dares to return to Italy, whence 
he once fled ? I am in amazement, and can give no 
credit to the story, though I hear it from persons worthy 
of confidence. Instruct me, as I desire to be assnred, or 
to be undeceived in this matter," ' 

The glory of Venice was past its prime, but the Re- 
public was still sufficiently splendid, at the close of a 
century of splendour, to justify the wonder and admira- 
tion which it everywhere encountered. The empire of its 
nobles was extended even to the realm of thought, which, 
/ by a humorous freak of despotism, " was decreed should be 
free." The government, which displayed a supreme con- 
tempt for individual rights, manifested for independent 
speculation a respect hitherto unknown — a respect inspired 
by the incomparable education of the goyeniing body. 
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Other states were ruled by soldiers or the sons of soldiers, 
the might of whose fathers had made them princes ; but 
the nobles of Venice were men who owed nothing to their 
birth but certain hereditary ofBces, and on whom undue 
or uninvited prominence would have been visited with all 
the jealousy once shown by Athens, 

In Venice, as at Athens, each man saspected and 
dreaded a despot in his neighbour ; and men of eminence 
were compelled to turn their attention to learning, for 
that " ia exempted from the wrong of time," as from the 
wrongs of men. For more than a hundred years the 
liberal schools at Padua had moulded the minds of the 
patricians of Venice. There was hardly one noble 
Venetian who had not taught or leamt in the school 
founded by the Republic at Venice in J 470. The Senate 
discussed the choice of the professors ; their rewards and 
dignities were matter of state control ; and a special 
officer of the highest standing was appointed to direct 
public instruction. But the profesBors were granted full 
freedom with regard to their own interpretation of the 
sobjects intrusted to them by the Senate. Thus, though 
philosophy was supported by the state, it was free in the 
best sense of the word ; and such was the pride of the 
Venetians in their academy, that in 1 571 the Senate 
decreed that they would recognise no degrees except those 
granted by their own university. Yet the schools of 
Padua, so dear to Venice and ao richly endowed by that 
city, were the centre of a sterile philosophy ; and the 
pantheistic doctrine of Averroea,' then ruling, was entirely 
opposed to the comfort and safety of an idealistic phildso- 
pher such as Bruno. This doctrine was descended, as it 
seemed, from the old Greek ethics ; for although it ia true 
that Plato was the first to use the term Divine Providence, 
yet, knowing no truly moral distinctions, the Greeks called 
a right action beautiful (iraXd) and a wrong action ugly 
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(aitr^a). In Averroism, which may be called pLiloso- 
phiciil Islamism, individual immortality y/trn lost in an 
active intellect, supposed to brood over the face of Nature, 
opening and closing like an antomaton in order to receive 
again, or to send forth, those individual particles of one 
universal reaaon which wear out their short day among 
uen. 

The Averroistic doctrine ^ rated in Padua till the middle 
of the seventeenth century, although it was in truth the 
enemy of religious faith. " Nearly the whole of the 
world is occupied," Ficinus says with some rhetorical 
exaggeration in the preface to his translation of Plotinns, 
" by the Peripatetics, who are divided into two sects, the 
Alexandrists and the Averroists. The former believe the 
human intellect to be mortal ; the latter contend that it 
is one in all men. Both parties alike are the enemies of 
the very foundation of true religion, chiefly because they 
seem to deny that human ail'aira are controlled by a 
Divine Providence." 

At the time of Bruno's appearance, the philosophic 
Bpirit of Padua had finished the cycle in which all purely 
materialistic studies are condemned to move. Starting 
from the contemplation of Nature, Paduan philosophy 
exhausted logic and metaphysics, and proceeded to search 
• for the absolute under its twin forms, idea and being; 
after which, returning upon itself, it sought to investigate 
the nearest reality to which it could attain, the human 
soul. Each of these phases occupied a century, and at 
length that unfruitful region was attained in which 
nothing remains to be done except to reduce to synthetic 
expression the labours o£ the past. 

]t was at this moment that Bruno, fresh from his 
struggles in Germany, and full of heart at finding him- 
self once more among his countrymen and speaking his 

' Ths Dreamtroiie of Bococclo rings, the conception underlying 

contains (I, Nor. 3) the story <re- which is to be found in Che ])hilasa- 

vived md dnimfttiacd by Lessins in pliy of Averrotis. 
bis Aat/ian drr Wtite) of tliB tFireo 
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own language, arrived at Fadua. Neither eaglea nor 
eagles' young, we are told, are fed with flies, and Bruno 
was not dispased to content himself with petty means or 
ends when once more inspirited by his native air. A 
natural philosopher, the sterile and abstract character of 
the method in vogue at Padua must have revolted him, 
while making him familiar with the bitter disappointment 
which too often rides pillion with success. In Padua the 
dream of many a day of exile was realised; the arduous 
struggle against penury in a foreign land wa.s over ; the 
wanderer once more heard the familiar accents of his 
childhood, and scented that peculiar vigorous savour 
which rises only from the soil of Italy. But, as one of 
the Ishmaelitea of this world, hia hand was against every 
man's ; and to hope better times were in store for him 
was to ignore his nature, for he carried within himself 
the elements of his own destruction ; and duller raen, 
discerning his fiery spirit, sought to quench it lest it 
should cause a general conflagration. 

Bruno quitted Zurich in the early summer, if we may 
judge from a manuscript dated Sunday,^ the ist of Jnly 
1591, according to the Gregorian calendar, while in 
Zurich tho Julian calendar was atill in force. In Sep- 
tember or October ho appeared in Venice, where he took 
a lodging and prepared himself to instruct Mocenigo 
(Doc. ii., v.), though for the greater part he lived at 
Padua, where, taking advantage of the university, he 
gave private lectures to the German students, with 
whom the Nolan had much in common {Doc. vi.) His 
stay at Padua, moreover, was broken by the journey to 
Frankfort already mentioned for the purpose of seeing 
hia works through the press. At specified times he re- 
turned to Venice to superintend the studies of Mocenigo, 

' Professor Siprart. iti his mas- Tiiia ^as a mistalce oF oud ilny ; for 

terly akelch ^«« life of Bruno, in 1591 the lat of July ftll on Hoq- 

points out tlint hv a pen error llio d»y. Tlic work was begun in Zurich 

philosoplirr (luti'illiis JISS. Sundnv, and fininhed in Padua on the asd 

July lat, LUmt Triginla Slatviirum. of October (Noroff Catalogue), 
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and at Padoa, in the antumn, we find him engaged with 
a pupil, UieronymiLs Besler from Nuremberg, who became 
his secretary, and with whom he made a copy of a macu- 
script called De Sirfillis HcrmUis Ptolomei et Aliomm., 
which from its title was perhaps a work on the occult 
sciences, intended by Bruno to entertain hia superstitions 
Venetian patron. Orientals say that the vast Asiatic 
ruins were the work of enchanters, and only the nn- 
leamed Ijelieve that works beyond their compass are 
due to magic. But there can bo no doubt that the at- 
traction of Mocenigo for his philosophic studies waa not 
founded upon metaphysics, which, we are told by Bruno, 
in the Hzpulsiim, " considers the universal principles 
of all things falling under human cognisance, . . . those 
species of ideas and sorts of ends and efficients above 
natural effects, as well according to the reality that is 
in things as according to the representing conception." 
Nor is it likely that " the bright shining of the world, 
that luminoua and excellent star " (W. ii. 99),' caused any 
wonder in Mocenigo. No " fruitful progress of contem- 
plation" (W, ii. 393) was likely to awaken in his sordid 
mind interest in the sources of the soul or in the life of 
the " vast universe which ia subject to our sight and to 
our common reason" (W. ii. 393). 

I The scheme of creation, when expressed in Lullian 
figures, was, in Bruno's mind, like the Urim and Thum- 
mim in whose symbols were the judgment of God ; but 
this lofty conception was no more to Mocenigo than if it 
had been the pane of an inn-window scrawled with k 
hundred trivial signatures. 

The Venetian, whose mind turned solely upon his own 
profit, and upon Mnemonics, which he thought a royal 

'"It should seem tliat the and splf-ndour of flame: so tliat 
celestial bodies, mosl of tbcm, are fliine abova is durable and con- 
true IJres or flatnea. OS the Stoii^ sistent, uid in Its uitural plnee ; 
held, mors &td perhsra and raritiod but wilii lu ft ia a atranger aad 
than oui' Dame is. rot they are all momenlarj and impure; like Vnlcan, 
globular and determinate, they have that halted with his fall." — Baetm, 
rolBiioD, and the; bare the colour Ix. toL x. 
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road to snccess, waa nob able to perceive tlie true nature 
ol" the philosopher, Casaubon, we are told bj his bio- 
grapher Mark Pattison, Buffered "from the disease of double- 
mindedness, and when he was reading the classics, wished 
he was reading the Fathers ; " and Mocenigo was probably 
in the same plight, wishing to command Ytnice while he 
was learning, and to learn while he exhausted himself in 
fruitless struggles to rival the Doges who were members 
of his family. It was not, we learn from books of her- 
aldry, till somewhat late that fathers and sons bore the 
same arms ; the sons, when their faces were concealed for 
battle, preferring to bo known apart from their fathers by 
another crest ; ' and some such plan might be adopted 
once more; for as a writer's early triumphs are said to 
be his most formidable rivals, so the successful members 
of a family are not precisely those with whom the younger 
branches would choose to measure their strength. Un- 
fortunately, Mocenigo, who, had he been without a great 
name, might have lived reputably upon his small ability, 
found himself compelled to have recourse to magic, and 
failing that, to still meaner arts and subterfuges. When 
the Tart-ars, we are told, seo a strong or brave man, they 
seek to kill him, in the belief that they will inherit his 
useful qualities, but Mocenigo had not the plea of these 
savages in causing the death of his master. 

It was a strange coincidence that Padua and Venice, 
which Bruno had quitted soon after the Roman trial of 
I 576, should have been the first Italian cities to receive 
the exile, and the last in which he was master of his 
liberty. Padua appeared to offer a safe resting-place 

' Sir Philip Sidney at every lon-ow,'' nnd snJaced himself irith 

tournament dieplaycd a netv deTJee. the title " Acodeuiiduii of no 

At B tilt the day sfler the birtb Academy." reflectinjE lueaawbils 

of a son to Lord Liinster, Sidney upon tlie fiill sfaileinieians who ore 

aasunied the motlo Speravi, tha " fBthorB in ignorance. " Alauotlier 

vord crossed with a black line to time he wna tlie " citizen and 

ehov hia hope was dashed. Bruno servant of the vorld, sod of the 

on one occtuion took for his motto earth his mother, and of the snn hia 

the words, "Sad in jog, ]oi;fiil in father." 
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not only as harbouring a great school, then the first in 
Italy, bnt also because it was a city dependent npon 
Venice, that stato of which Lord Bacon writes as "the 
wisest ol' Europe, whose prosperity hath made them eecnre, 
and underweighers of peiil." Venice perhaps was not bo 
much in need of a university as the university needed 
the protection of Venice. " It was not," said Junios, 
*' Virginia that wanted a governor, but a court; favonrite 
that wanted a salary ; " and without the help of its astute 
and powerful protector, Padua might have found itself in 
bad case, lying exposed on four sides to neighbonra, whose 
only feeliug of brotherhood lay in an unmixed desire for 
community of goods.' 

Bat, despite what hcu been called by Addison " very 
fine moralities," the attraction of Italy remains unequalled, 

' " In whicli city," s«ya Roger 
ABcbvn, " 1 nw TOon wickeiiiiFB» in 
a week th^u m all my life in Eng- 
land." Tlirco years bafnre Bruno b 
fint BMy in t^dua, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney pusvd thoueli the city on liis 
WBv to Venice. And deriring, u he 
telli us, to eicheiT "stntn)co and 
inkbom termg," he confesses that 
"nelt to the Greek and Latin, bo 
likei and laves the Ilatian tongue 
above all other." Yet he writes of 
Italianisfid Englishmen as "ready 
backbiters, sore uijipFts, and spiterm 
r^Kirters privily of good men. ' And 
of^llaly be says, " Virtue once made 
the country inistrcgs OTsr all the 
world; vice dov niukcth tbatconntiy 
■lare to tb«m that before were plad 
to»erveit." A kindrtd feeling soema 
to have possessed other Elizabethan 
moralists. "Suffer not thy nna," 
trriles tbe great Lord Burleigh lo 
his second eon Robert. " to pass tbe 
Aipa, for they shall lenro DDthins 
thoro but pride, blasphemy, and 
athciim," Hnbert Lanfiuet, too, 
wrilM to Sir Philip Sidney, " It is 
difficult for a man clothed in nhtle 
apparel to remain in an apartment 
filled vitli anioke and dust without 
soiling his garment ; nor caa tlie 
uilnpiexiun whiih lios beea long ex- 



posed to tbe son retain its oaUre 
bae. Gqnally difficult it wiU bafoT 
yon to preierre your mind pure and 
spotless if you converse with tke 
Italians, tbe inhabiiants el VeniM 
and Padua slone eiceptcd;" add- 
ing, "If you should fall into tha 
hands of those robbers who lira in 
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religion which yoo profaaa or expose 
your lib to extreme danger. In 
Rome . . . yon run the hazard of 
losing your religion, your con science, 
and your reputation." Accordingly, 
Sidney spent several months at 
Venice and in Padua, writing to his 
brother withont any reoiurkable in- 
crease of respect for the Ilnlians, is 
follows : — " For Italy, wee know not 
what we have or can have to do* 
with them, bnt to buy their ailkcs 
■nd winei; and as for tbe other 

Coint, except Venice, whose good 
iws and customes wee can liardly 
proportion (o onraclree, because thej 
■re quite of ■ contrary government, 
there is little there but tvrannoni 
ojipression and servil yielding to 
them that have little or no right 
over them. And for the men you 
shall have there, although indeed 
some be eicellcntlj learned, ret are 
tbey all given to couuterrdC learu- 
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and of all Italian cities Venice bears away the palm. 
Swift, who " could write finely upon a broomstick," might 
sue for such a anbject, for in Venice there is every ele- 
ment of fine writing. When the sun raises his great 
globe of vivid red, the air and those antique pieces of 
water shine like fire ; in the deep moonlight, pillars and 
statues aeem to be turned to carvings in silver and 
ebony; while sunset strews the water-way with myriads 
of sparks and paints upon it a lustrous image of tbo sky, 
which stretches away, a bright celestial expanse, into the 
distance, where the trembling surface of the sea shines 
with liquid hues of amethyst and opal, such as pave the 
New Jerusalem. The firmament above ia scarcely divided 
from the firmament below, which repeats again and again, 
like an echo, tones of heavenly blue, carnation, and opal. 
Reflection on reflection, snn to sun and moon to moon, 
fill the water and multiply the beauty of the scene ; each 
thing seeks its mysterious double; every bridge reflected 
in the shining streams becomes a ring of pierced ivoiy or 
coloured marble, and a transparent image lies at the foot 
of every palace. Fact and fancy go band in hand through 
that tissue of light, the sparkling haze which ia cast over 
the city like an enchanter's spell. Lingering in the narrow 
causeways of the anchored city, the gorgeous and fantastic 
forms chronicled in the splendid annals of Venice are not 
more real than the immortal figures snng by poets or 
painted by the great masters. On those broad lagoons rode 
the ships of Basaanio side by side with the golden Bucen- 
taur. The Rialto and the Bridge of Sighs are peopled 
with dead princes and ambassadors, as with the luininons 
forms immortalised by the colours of Giorgione and Tin- 
toret, and by the gentle art of Shakespeare. Here they 




in^, u a nun shall Itsarns amoDg paj^ttng, and anch ore better there 

them more fa.!se groiinds of things than in other eoiiDtries ; but for 

thaa m any place 1 knowe ; For other matters, ss well, if not better, 

from a tapster upwards they are all you slusll have them f 

discoarsera in certain matters ftnd plac " 
qualitioa, ta harsctuaiiihip, weapons, 
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are domiciled for ever, with the iridescent flight of 
pigeons, the Instre of bronze wrought into a fabric as 
delicate as dreamwork, the pearly hue which marble 
tates from age, and those varied graces which are the 
matchless legacy of the Renaissance. Here and in Hol- 
land is the especial kingdom of the painter, who by 
his vivid filial likeness proves that genius gave him 
birth ; and in just measure as he ia true to Nature, 
BO Nature ia true to him, and by right of that exquisite 
spirit which he has captured and fixed upon his canvas, 
by the flower-like hues of Venice, by the silver radiance 
of Holland, Nature becomes his inalienable patrimony 
for ever. 

Bruno had now entered upon the last year of his 
public life in Venice, where the links between the 
governing and the governed, so often relaxed and so often 
unduly strained in other parts of Italy, still held good in 
the bonds of mutual confidence. For him Venice was 
atill " the eldest child of Liberty," in spite of the threat- 
ening aspect of the Incjuisition. "When the French 
ambassador congratulated Cervantes on the great reputa- 
tion of IfQit Quixote, " Had it not been for the Inquisi- 
tion," said Cervantes, " I should have made my book 
mnch more entertaining ; " and the influence of the In- 
quisition penetrated every countiy and every rank of 
society. Before ho was captured by the Holy OfiGce 
some tranquil months fell to Bruno's lot, for we find that 
he left, his lodging and went to live upon the Grand 
Canal, in the quarter of San Samuele, where the house of 
Mocenigo stood. It is astonishing that, being without 
means, without adherents, suspected in many quarters, 
_ bunted from town to town by the ban of excommunicfr- 
i tion, Bruno should have found courage and fresh hope to 
■ teach, to reprove, and to exhort anew. His reputation as 
a philosopher and a man of lively conversation and great 
attainments had preceded him. Ho was made fi-ee of the 
literary circles, which met and disputed in the boob- 
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Bellers' shops, and in the honae of the noble VenetJEui, 
Andrea Morosini, standing in the division of San Luca, 
upon the Grand Canal. " Here," says Morosini in his 
evidence, " certain gentlemen are used to resort, and also 
prelates, to entertain themselves with, discoursing, and 
upon philosophy chiefly." 

It was not long, however, before Mocenigo began to 
grow discontented with his master. No one will become 
a painter by looking at models, nor is a thinker made by 
patterns for thought ; and Mocenigo, let him torn the 
concentric circles of Lully as he might, was not likely 
to become either inventive or retentive, although, like 
Gianozzo Manetti, who kept a Jew in his house in order 
to learn Hebrew, the Venetian kept a philosopher in his 
house in order to learn philosophy ; not comprehending 
Bruno's doctrine upon that " remembrooco of the soul's 
high inheritance which is penitence" (W, i. 188); nor, 
again, on that " love of the good and beautiful which is 
not forgetfulness but memory, . . , since we cannot desire 
that which wo do not know " (\V. ii. 3 jO). He was able 
to grasp the conception of sorcery ; for in sorcery we 
have not the idea of a God, of a moral faith ; it exhibits 
man as the highest power, regarding him as alone occu- 
pying a position of command over the power of Nature. 
But true religion is like the bright glimmering of the 
dawn. It issues from man's consciousness of a higher 
Power, in relation to which he owns his weakness and 
humility. 

The fate of Bruno was sealed. With his eyes open 
he placed his head in the noose prepared by the In- 
quisition, entering the house of Mocenigo in March 
1592. Between the pupil and the master there must 
have been no more than the sympathy which Lord 
Bacon pretends to exist between the weapon and the 
wound. The storm was gathering. The discontent of 
Mocenigo increased daily. The little ho learnt from 
Bruno, who no doubt soon discovered his incapacity. 
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was no compensation for the expense and trouble of 
lod^Dg an unmannerly stranger. The two men had 
not a, point in common ; and at last, as no magical 
effects were forthcoming, Mocenigo became persuaded 
that Bruno had kept back hia chief secrets ; and soon 
afler they first met, the bookseller Ciotto deposes that 
at Easter 1592 he was commissioned by Mocenigo to 
inquire, when visiting the fair in Frankfort, whether 
Bruno was a man who could be trusted, and whether 
his pretensions were worthy of credit. " I have," said 
Mocenigo to Ciotto, " this inan here at my expense; he 
has promised to teach me many things ; he has had clothes 
and money in quantities from me on this account. I 
ctuinot bring him to any conclusion, and I suspect ho is 
not a pood man ; and since yon are going to Frankfort, 
you will do me a favour by taking some trouble to dis- 
cover if he ia trustworthy, and if he will keep hia word." 
" So," Ciotto adda, " when I was at Frankfort I spoke 
with different scholars, and I found that he had made pro- 
fession of memory, and of other such secrets, but that 
nothing came of it, and all those who bad dealings with 
him were dissatisfied." To which Mocenigo answered, 
"I doubt him also; but I desire to make him repay me 
something of the money which I have squandered upon 
him, and I will tlieu deliver him up to the Holy Inquisi- 
tion " (May 26, 1 S92). Accordingly Mocenigo apjiealed, 
according to his own story, to his confessor, though to do 
so was, as the French say, evfoncer une porle ouverte. The 
confessor desired his willing penitent to deliver Bruno up 
to the Inquisition. It is scarcely likely that the confessor 
was consulted when Mocenigo hoped to learn by the 
black art the secrets of alchemy and the elixir of life, 
or that the same pious authority was asked when the 
unhappy exile was tempted to return to his native land by 
Mocenigo. As soon, however, aa he determined to betray 
his master, he naturally sought to throw the burden of the 
deed upon religion, which was forced to set its seal upon 
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iBe act of betrayal and murder. As a result, Mocenigo 
threatened to lay before tlie Council of the Inquisition an 
account of Bruno's " wicked words, both against our Lord 
Jesus Christ and against the Church ; " to which Bruno 
answered, "that he had no fear of the Inquisition, for his 
manner of life offended no man ; that he did not remem- 
ber having said any wicked thing whatever, and that even 
if he had said it, he had said it to me alone, and that he 
could, therefore, have no fear I would injure him; and 
that even if he were to fall into the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion, at the most they might force him to resume the 
habit which he had abandoned." " So you have been a 
monk ! " said Mocenigo ; and he answered, " I have 
taken the first vows only, and in any case, therefore, I 
shall be able to adjust my affairs." Mocenigo replied, 
" How can you adjust your affairs if you have no 
faith ; first adjust your opinions, and then you may 
hope to adjnst your affairs ; and for that, if you are 
willing, you shall have all the help I can give you. 
Thoiigh you have shown yourself so wanting in faith 
to me, and ungrateful for all the courtesies I have 
used towards you, yet in all things I wish to be your 
friend." 

To this offer Bruno made no reply, " except to entreat," 
saya Mocenigo, " to be set at liberty, and to say that 
thouf^h his packages were in order and ha ready to depart, 
it was not that he desired to leave me, but to bridle my 
impatience for learning ; and if I set him at liberty he 
would teach me all he know, and that to me alone he 
would discover all the secrets of all the works written 
by him." 

Mocenigo'a puerile complaints roused Bruno's anger, 
and he told hla discontented pupil roundly that he had 
taught him enough, and more than was incumbent on 
him, and as much as was equivalent to the gitts and 
the lodging and the favours cast in his teeth ; and that 
he was determined to say farewell, and to return to 
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Frankfort to print the remainder of his works, and in 
particular that work on the Seven Liberal Arts which 
was to reconcile him with the Pope ; averring, moreover, 
that Mocenigo had wounded him to the quick by seizing 
his writinga, his books, and his clothes ; and " this he 
did because he not only desired me to teach him all that 
I knew, but he would not permit me to teach any other 
person, and he did not cease to threaten me in my life 
and in my honour if I did not teach hiui all that I 
knew " (Doc. xiv.) 

Thereupon, as has been said, Mocenigo took the formal 
step of denouncing Bruno to the Father Inquisitor in 
Venice. The denunciations, three in number, are in the 
form of letters (i, 2, 3, Documenti Intomo a Giordano 
Bruno, Roma, Salviucci, 1 8S0), and they are dated sever- 
ally May 23d, 25th, and 29th, 1592.' In these docn- 
ments Bruno ia accused of uttering blasphemies ag^nst 



(iiotunni MoetJago denounen Qior- 
da«B Bruno to (he Palher /njuf- 
titor of Venice. 

33d May 1593. 
Very RBTBrend Fathor and nioit 
Honoared Sir, — I, Ziiane Moca. 
nigo, son of tba most nobla Mbshbi 
Marctttilonio, constrained by inj 
conicicnce and by order of mj 
confeasor, denonnca to your most 
reverend Paleniily Giordano Rnuio, 
bkvin); heard him say aeveral times 
whea discoarsing with ma ia my 
houw, that to say bread ia made 
flesh is a creat reproach V> tho 
Catliolics ; Uiat he is the enemy of 
ttu) mass ; that no religion pleases 
him ; that Christ was a wicked man 
(un tritto); that since he worked evil 
to lead away the people, ha miglit 
varj well foretell he would be hanged ; 
thnt ill God there is no distinction 
of persons, which in God woald be 
imperfection ; that the world is 
cieniftt, and tliat theru are ia&nito 



worlds, and that God makes theu 
infinite without ^casing, because, be 
Bays, he wills as much as he fan ; * 
that Christ worked miracles in a^ 
pearance, and that Le was a magi- 
(uan and tbe Apostles also, and that 
be (Brunoi eould do as mucb and 
more ; that Christ was anwilling to 
die, and fled from death so long as 



he could ; that there it 
for r 



J pUDlsb- 
■ BOUU, 



md tbal 

,ted by the operation of Knture, 
pass from one animal to another, 
and tbat as brute beasts are bom of 
corroplion, so man ia bom when he 
is bom again after the deluges. 

His design was to found a new 
sect, under the name of the Nua 
Phitoiophg. Ho said that tbe Virgitti 
could not bare borne a child ; uid| 
that our Catholic faith ia full ofl 
blasphemy against the majesty off 
God ; that the friars should not bn 
permitted to dispute. Dor to enjoy 
thoir revenues, because they debla 



■Thin I 



. Utweuigti') undK- 
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the Trinity, " which is impossible, and whereby he 
blttsphemes the name and majesty of God ; " continuing, 



the f»™ of the earth ; tlwit they A\ 
are asses, and that our opinions nre 
the doctrines of assca ; that we have 
no proof that our faith is approved 
by Goc! J and that not to do to 
Dthara that which we desire them 
I saQiceB (or good 
t he laughs to scom 
; nsd that ho nwrrels 
how God endures 10 many Catholic 
hctesies. He saya he will apply him- 
self to the art of divination, and to 
practLBo the black art, and all the 
world would follow him ; that St. 
Thomas, with all the dootors, knew 
nolhinu compared to him ; and that 
he could rojison with all the fireateat 
theologiDDS in the world, so that 
they should not be able to reply. 

He told me that in former times 
ia Rome the Inquisitora eougbt a 
quarrel with him on one hundred 
and thirty articles, and that he made 
olT whilst they were being presented, 
becaiuft it wss imputed to him that 
he had thrown liini into the Tiber 
wlio Ba;used him, or whom he be- 
lieved to have atcuaed him, to the 

Idesiced to learn of him, as I said, 
by word of mouth, not kooving how 
wicked he was, and. having taken 
note of all tlicse things, to i,dve 
Rcconut of them to yon, reverend 
father, when I doubted that he might 
depart, as he said ha would do. I 
ahut him in a room to be eiaroined 
by you ; and becaose I believe him 
to be [losaessed by the devil, I pray 
for a s[)eedy decision iu this matter. 
Ciotto the lihtariati, and Messer 
Giacomo Bortano, another librarian, 
will be able to speak conformably 
with me to the Holy Office, the uid 
Bertano having spoken particularly 
ot him tome, telling ma ih&t he was 
an enemy to Christ and to our faith, 
and that he had heard him give 
utterance to rank heresy. 

I also send your mast reverend 
Paternity throe of hb printed books, 
with some things hastily noted by 



ms, and also a amall work from his 
hand on God, by deduction of cer- 
tain of his universal predicates,* 
u]>on which you con pass judg- 

Further, he freqnented an aca- 
demy of Ser Andrea Uorosiui, son 
of the most noble Ser Giaeomo, 
which many gcntlemon frequeut, 
who perhaps may have heora him 
oipound certain of hia opinions. 

Those matters done by him for 
me, which are of no account. I will 
willingly submit to your juilgment, 
for I desire in all things to be a 
true and obedient son of our Holy 
Church. 

And, Bnally. I reverently kiss the 
hands of your most reverend Pater- 
nity. 
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Document II. 



25ti May 1592. 
Very Reverend Father aud my 
most Honoured Sir, — On that day 
when I had Giordano Bruno under 
lock and key, having asked him if 
what he would not teach me (al- 
though he had promised it to ma in 
return for many courtesies and many 
gifts which 1 had made to him), he 
shonid do so, at least eo that I might 
not accuse htm of mnny wicked 
words Iwth against our Lord Jesus 
Christ and a^inst the holy Catholic 
Church, he made response that he 
had no fear of the Inquisition, be- 
cause he had oBeuded no man by 

• Brunnhofer luggeaU that this MSB. 
win a otpj of that pwt oflho *ui™nia Tir- 
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" And on my bidding him be silent, and that be would 
be pleased to uae despatch in what he had to do for me. 



his manner of living, and t^at ha 
illd not rememher having eaid aaj 
i>icke<t thin): whatever ; nnd that 
even if he had aaid it, he had said it 
to mo aione, aad that thcroforo ho 
couJd have uo fear that I should 
injure him in this niannei; and tliat 
Bven if he vreie to foil into the 
h&ndi of the Inquioition, at the 
most they could force him to wear 
the hahit he hod ahandoned. 

"Soyon wereamonk I " said 1 to 
liim. He ansirered, " I took the first 
vows only, and in any case, there- 
fore, I shall alvriiyB he able to adjust 
my afroirs." I oiMed, "Andhowcan 
you adjuBt j'OM affairs if jou do not 
Mlieve in the most Holy Trinity, if 
JDQ hold oar souls to be made of 
filth, and that all the opeiations of 
this world are guided by fate, as you 
told me hefors I You must first sd- 
JDst your opinions, and then it will 
be easy for yon to adjust the re- 
maindefi mid for that, if yOU like, I 
offer you all the help I can givo you, 
so that you may know that atthoueh 
you have shown yourself so wanting 
in faith to me, and so tmRralefuI for 
the courtesies vrbich I have used 
towards you, at any rets I wish to 
be your friend in nil things." To 
this he only answered by praying 
me to set him at liberty, and that if 
indeed he had his garmsnta ready, 
and had told me be vrished to de- 
part, it was not with the thought of 
loavine, but to bridle my impatience 
for learning, with which I coniiim- 
ally tormtnled bim, and tbst if I 
set bim free ha would teieh me all 
be knew, and that to me alone the 
secrets of his works should be in- 
trusted, with many works stiil mora 
marvellous sad more beautiful .which 
ha intended to write ; and that he 
wonld be my slave, without any 
other recompense than what I had 
given him, and that if I wanted 
everything which he had in my 
house, he loft it to me. and that be 
would be ntifSad vith ft copy of a 



I desired to give account of a]l 
this to your most reverend Paternity, 
BO that by adding it to the rest you 
may judge of the fads accardiBg to 
the wisdom of your judgment. 

There are money, clothes, papery 
end booka of his, and these yon will 
be pleased to dispose of; and nnoe 

Shy your favour and chanty you ara 
leased to overlook my oSence in. 
elaying this accusation, 1 pray yon 
to bn plcaEcd to excuse it before 
those most illustrious lords in re- 
spect of my good intention, for 1 
could not discover the whole at 
once, besides which, I did not know 
the depravity of this man until aRar 
I had kept liim in tbc house it may 
be about two mouths, becaase aRer 
he came here he was for some time 
in lodgings in this city, but for the 
most part in Padon; and then I de- 
aired to get the advantage of him, 
and by his manner of proceeding I 
could also be assured that he would 
not have left me unawares ; so that 
I have always promised myself to 
be able to make him submit to the 
correction of the Holy Office. Thit 
I have succeeded in doing, and with 
all thankfulnesB to your reverend 
Paternity for your very diligent cars 
in this matter, I reverently kiss your 

From my bouse, 35th May 1592. 
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tuith Tt'iai^ to Bnino, tncoKriniia- 
tion of tht dtitvimialumt qticttd 



zgth Maj, IMS. 
St reverend Pa tor- 



Sin ce your n 
ity requires ma to recall with e . 
feme carefnlneas all the sayings of 
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because I being a Catholic and lie worse than a Lutheran, 
I could not endure him, he said, ' Oh, you will see what 
profit you will have from your belief! ' and laughing, 
told me to wait for the judgment, when the dead 6ho\iid 
arise, ' and then yon shall be rewarded according to your 
deeds.' And in another discourse he said that howsoever 
wise this Republic might be reputed in other matters, in 
the matter of the wealth of the friars, he, for his part, 
condemned the Venetians, who ought to do as they do in 
France, for the revennea of the monasteries should be 
bestowed upon the nobles, and the friars should live npon 
broth, and that in this manner all would be well ; for 
those who turn friars nowadays are asses, in whom the 
enjoyment of such wealth is a very great sin. Besides, 



Giordano Bnino n^inBt am Catholic 
faith i I rBmembor to h»va haaid 
him any, he^ide tbe things already 
written to your most rfiverond 
Paternity, that the Church in these 
times does not deal witb men u the 
Apostles did, for they converted the 
people by preaching and by the ex- 
ample ot ^ood lirin);; bnt that now 
lio who will not follow the Catholic 
faith must be chastised and tormen- 
ted ; for they take men by Tiolence, 
and not by lore; that this world ooutd 
not remain as it is the abiding- place 
of ignorance and withont any re- 
ligion that was good ; that truly the 
Catholic relioion pleased him much 
more than the others, but that it 
had great need of reform as well as 
they, and is not good as it is ; but 
that the world would speedily bring 
about a general reform of its own. 
because it could not remain so 
corrapt ; and that he hoped great 
things from the King of Navarro, 
and that he therefore desired to 
buten his works that be might be 
well thought of, because he wished 



ledge of these days, that greater 
ignorance flourishes now than ever 
* the world, becauao n" ~ 



one and trione, and that these are 
iiDpoesihiliticB, errors, and great 
blasphemies ugainst the majesty of 









and thnl he would not alwaysre 



what he had to do for 
because I being a Catholic, and he 
worse than a Lutherau, I could not 
endure him, he said to me, " Oh ! 
you will Boe how you will profit hy 
your faith t" and he laughed and told 
me to wait for the judgment when 
the dead abould arise, aod I should 
then see the reward of the righloous. 

All which I affirm to your re- 
verend Paternity on my oath to 
be most tme, and SnaUy I humbly 
kiss your hands. 

I also send yon a book by the ssid 
Giordano, where I hsve noted a foul 
passage, as yon can sea, and you can 
place it under consideratieu with the 

From my house, zgth May I J9a. — 
From yonr most reverend Paternity's 
very bamblo servant, 

Zdahb Mocenico. 
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he told m& tbat in the matter of marriage,' the Charch 
committed a em in making that a sin by which we render 
a service to Nature, and one which he thought of very 
great merit." 

The accusations of Mocenigo may be taken as a mea- 
sure alike of his capacity and of his character. When 
asked on the 3d June if he had had dealings with 
the evil spirit and had made profession of the black 
art, Bruno answered, " No ; that ho had ever despised 
such matters ; but that he purposed to look for a solitary 
and quiet place (which he had not as yet discovered), and 
to study astrology at his leisure, in order to see if there 
was any truth in them, for it was the only science with 
which he had not as yet acquainted himself." Next day 
he was asked if he had an enemy in those parts of the 
country and for what reason ; and in reply the unhappy 
prisoner shows that he knew by whom he was betrayed. 
" My only enemy," he answered, " is Ser Giovanni Moce- 
nigo, who threatened my life and my honour, and that 
continually." 

On his own showing, the Venetian enticed Brnno 
away from the comparative security of Germany with the 
intention of delivering him up to the terrors of the 
Inquisition. Avarice, too, seems to have had its share 
in the promptings of his shallow nature, if we may 
judge by the querulous and complaining tone of his evi- 
dence when it touches upon money. No sooner was hia 
curiosity appeased, and his mind satisfied that all his 
expenses were in vain, than he rifled the baggage of the 
guest, for whom the sacred rites of hospitality were no 
protection, and gave him up to destruction. 

Bruno, ou his side, could not have been long in measur- 
ing the capacity of Mocenigo, and it is within onr 
knowledge of the philosopher's outspoken and impetuous 
disposition that he should have permitted himself every 
freedom of speech before his dangerous pupil, who, with 

> Tlua tttuUmunt is a pcrrursloD of tbe lost rersea of De Immtjuo. 
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the understanding of a child and the power of a malicioua 
man, perverted the doctrines of bis master, and took 
upon himself the office of executioner aa soon as he saw 
his plan defeated for winning, by raeans of magic, that 
superiority which was denied to him by Nature. Once 
assured that no hope of magical interposition remained, 
he immediately put in action his plan, which, he said, was 
in his mind when he first invited Brano to visit Venice, 
but which, no doubt, occurred to him only when he felt a 
desire to punish the Nolan because he was a philosopher 
instead of a magician. Thus ic was reserved for this 
feeble son of a great house to set in motion the vast and 
terrific machinery of the Inquisition. 

When, on the 2 1 st May, Bruno waited upon his patron 
to take his leave, Mocenigo, stripped of his delusions, 
showed himself in his true colours, "He insisted upon 
it that I should remain," Bruno says in his evidence, 
"and I insisted that I must go; and ha first began to 
complain that I had not taught him as much as I was 
under engagement to do, and he then threatened and said, 
if I would not remain willingly, he would force me to 
stay ; and on the night of the day following, which was 
Friday, seeing that I persisted in my resolution, and that 
I had arranged my affairs and had taken measures to 
despatch what was mine to Frankfort, he came when I 
was in bed, under pretence of wisliing to speak with me, 
and he was followed by his servant called Bartolo, with, 
if I mistake not, five or six others, who were, I believe, 
the gondoliers of persons living in that neighbourhood, 
and they forced me to rise from my bed and brought me 
to a garret, and locked me into it, Ser Giovanni himself 
saying that if I would remain and teach him the t«rmB 
of the memory of words and the terms of geometry which 
be had required from me at the beginning, he would set 
me at liberty, otherwise a worse thing would befall mo " 
(Doc. viii) Bruno, however, insisted that he had taught 
all that was required of him, and that he had done nothing 
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deserving such treatment, and Mocenigo tiiea bolted tlie 
doors upon him and quitted him. 

On the day after, the 23d May, the traitor pot the 
crowning touch to his work, sending his first denunciation 
to the Father Inquisitor. By an officer of the Inquisition, 
accompanied by a body oi' men, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the lower parts of the house, and left in a 
storehouse until nightfall, when another officer appeared 
with his followers to convey the nnhappy philosopher to 
thfl priaona of the Holy Office. 

On the 25th May Mocenigo took his oath of confirma- 
tion before the Father Inquisitor, present in the Holy 
Office.' The trial at once began. On the 29th May 
Mocenigo made his third denunciation, instancing against 
Bruno hia assertion that the Church in the time of the 
Apostles converted the people by preacliing and by the 
example of a holy life, but that he who will not be a 
Catholic in these times is chastised and tormented, and 
used with violence instead of with love. Moreover, he 
stated, aa one of the counts against Bruno, that the 
unfortunate philosopher foretold a reform in the Catholic 
Church, which reform he desired to hasten, as he in- 
tended to be captain and to enjoy the treasures of others. 

Upon these counts the trial proceeded. The tribunal 
of the Inquisition consisted of the Father Inquisitor, 
Giovanni Gabrielli di Saluzzo ; the Apostolic Nuncio in 
Venice, then Lndovico Tabema ; the Patriarch of Venice, 
then Lorenzo Priuli ; and lastly, one of the three noble 
members of the " SavU deli' Eresia," who attended the 
trial by turns as delegates of the Council of Ten, for 
whom they watched the proceedings of the Inquisition. 
These were Aloyaio Foscari, Sebastian Barbadico, and 
Thomas Morosini. 

' The PatrUrc hml pKlsce, in which these trials, the lost of nhtoh wm 

then exami nation* prDbablj took held hy the Inquisition in 1793. 

place, adjaina the palaoe of the The pTJanni of the Hal; Office wera 

DiigeK. B^inat the Bridge of Sighs. In the wnlli on the wettem lide at 

The Falnarch luuiUlj preaided at the Bridge of Sight. 
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The evidence of the witnesses was then taken. On 
the 26th May the bookseller Ciotto was examined, and on 
the 2 9tlj follows the deposition of Bertano, the bookseller 
of Venice.' While testifying to Bruno's learning and 
ability, they are both careful to guard tliemaelvea against 
any suspicion of consorting with a heretic, perhaps as 
mnch from a sense of self- preservation as from the desire, 
which they no doubt felt, to shield the prisoner as far as 
possible from the wrath of the Inquisition. " Never," 
says Ciotto, " did he give utterance to a word by which I 
might have doubted that he was a Catholic and a good 
Christian." This evidence is loyally snpported by Ber- 
tano. " While with me, he did not say, nor have I 
perceived, anything whatever which is not Christian." 
Both librarians had made the acquaintance of Brnno in 
Frankfort, where the Catholic party placed no restriction 
on freedom of speech. 

On the 29th May 1592 Bruno appeared before the 
Tribunal. He is described by Ciotto as a " small man, 
meagre, with a small black beard, about forty years 
of age." When conducted into the presence of the 
judges, he swore, with hia hand npon the Scriptores, 
to speak the truth, and when, before his interrogation 
began, he was admonished to speak the truth, be cried 
of his own accord, " I will apeak the truth. Many times 
I have been threatened with this Holy Office, and I have 
always taken the threat for a jest, for I am one ready to 
give account of myself." 

A summary of the chief events of his life then follows, 
and his philosophy naturally mingles with the recital. 
On being qnestioned, he replies : " Being at Frankfort 
last year, I had two iettere from the Signor Giovanni 

' If theovidencoof thebooksalUr 
EerUno is tnislwoiihy (Doc, vii.l, 
Bruno was in Frankrnrt at the 
Easter fair of 1589. Profaasor 
Sigwart, however, is disposed to 
ihiok that Bertano was !□ error, m 
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Mocenigo, a Venetian gentleman, in which he invited me 
to come to Venice, desiring, according to what he wrote 
to me, that I Bhould teach him the art of memory and 
invention, promising to treat me well, and that I should 
be content with him ; and bo I came ahout seven or eight 
montha ago ; and I have taught him various terms relat- 
ing to these two sciences, at first living elsewhere, and 
then with him in Lis own house ; and it appearing to me 
that I had done and taught him enough, and as much 
aa I ought, of those things which he desired of me, and 
meditating a return to Frankfort to print some worka of 
mine, last Thursday, in order that I might depart, I took 
leave of him ; and on this, suspecting that rather than 
go to Frankfort, as I said, I wished to leave his house in 
order to teach other persons the same sciences which I 
had taught to him and others, he entreated me with mnch 
earnestness to remain ; and I continually insisting that I 
would go, he first began to complain that I had not 
taught him as much as I had promised, and then to 
threaten mo, by telling me that if I would not remain 
willingly, he would find a way to compel me to stay." 

Bruno then gives the account of his capture already 
qnoted concluding with his arrival in the priaona of 
the Holy Office, "where I believe myself to have been 
brought by means of the said Ser Giovanni, who being 
angry, for the reason I have already given, has brought 
an accusation against me." 

At the interrogation of his judges, he next repeats the 
story of his life :— 

" My name ia Giordano, of the family of Bruni, of the 
city of Nola, twelve miles from Naples. I was bum and 
brought up in that city, and my professioc was and is 
letters and the sciences. My father's name was Gio- 
vanni, and my mother Fraulissa Savolina, and my father 
was a soldier by profession ; he is dead, and my mother 
also. I am about forty-four years of age j I was born, 
as far as I have heard, in May in the year '48; and. 
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I remained in Naples acquiring learning, logic, and dia- 
lectics nntil I was fonrteen ; and I used to attend the 
public lectures of one who was called the Samese ; and 
I went privately to learn logic from an Auguatinian 
father called Fra Thcophilo da Vairano, who afterwards 
taught metaphysics in Home ; and at about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age I took the habit of St. Dominic in the 
monastery or convent of St. Uomiuic at Naples, and was 
invested by a Father, who was then Prior of the convent, 
named Maestro Ambrosio Pasqua; and, the year of pro- 
bation ended, I was admitted by himself to the profession, 
which I solemnly made in the same convent ; and I do 
not think that any one else made profession at the same 
time, except a lay brother ; and afterwards 1 was pro- 
moted to holy orders, and in due time to the priesthood ; 
and I sang my first mass in Campagna, a town of the 
same kingdom, far from Naples, staying at the time in a 
convent of the same Order, dedicated to St. Bartholomew. 
And I continued in this habit of St. Dominic, cele- 
brating mass and tho divine offices, and under obedience 
to the superiors of the same religion, and to the Priors 
of the monasteries, and convents in which I was, until 
the year '76, which was the year following the year of 
the Jubilee, when, being in Rome, in the convent of 
the Minerva, under obedience to Maestro Sisto de Luca, 
Procurator of tho Order, where I had gone to present 
myself because I had been proceeded against twice at 
Naples, first, for having given away certain figares and 
images of saints, retaining a crucifix only, whence it 
was imputed to me that I despised the images of the 
saints : and also for having said to a novice who was 
reading the Hi&tory of Die Seven J&i/s in verse, that he 
should rid himself of that, and rather read some other 
book, as the Life of the Holy FatheTs. The wbicli suit 
was renewed at the time that I went to Rome ; with 
other articles which I do not know. For wbicli reason 
I left a religious life, and, putting oS* the habit, went 




to NoH, in the Genoese territory, where, by 
grammar to boya, I supported myself for four or five 
months," 

At the second examination of Brnno, he is required to 
say where he went when he left Noli, and in what parts, 
countries, towna, and places he was from then till this 
time, and how he was occupied, and what he did. To 
this he replies: "I remained at Noli, as I have said, 
abont four months, teaching grammar to boys and read- 
ing astronomy with certain gentlemen; and then I left, 
and went first to Savona, where I remained about a 
fortnight, and from Savona to Turin, where, not Hading 
entertainment to my satisfaction, I came by the I'o to 
Venice, where I remained for a month and a half in the 
Frezzaria, lodging in the house of a man in the Arsenal, 
and I do not know his name ; and whilst I waa here I 
caused a certain small book, entitled Of Ute Signs of (he 
TtTnes, to be printed, and had this work printed to get 
a little money together to be able to support myself, 
the which work I first showed to the Revo«:gnd Father 
Maestro lienigio of Florence ; and leaving this7 I went 
to Padua, where, finding some fathers of the Dominican 
Order, acquaintances of mine, they persuaded me to wear 
the habit again, although I had not wished to return to 
a religious life ; but it appeared to them more convenient 
to wear the habit than not ; and with this intention I 
went to Bergamo, and had a gown made for myself of 
common white cloth, and over it I put the scapulary 
which I bad kept when I left Rome, and in this habit I 
took the road for Lyons ; and when I was at Clinmbery, 
going to lodge at the convent of the Order, and seeing 
myself very coldly treated, and discoursing upon this with 
an Italian Father who was there, he said, ' Be warned, 
for you will find ao sort of kindness in these parts, and 
the farther you go the less you will find ; ' therefore I 
tamed towards Geneva, and on arriving there went to 
lodge at the inn ; and shortly afler the Marchese de Vico, 
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B Neapolitan, who was Btaying in that city, asked me 
who I was, and if I desired to remain and to profess the 
religion of that city ; to whom, after I had given account 
of myself, and of the cause for which I had left the 
religions life, I added that I did not intend to follow the 
creed of this city, because I did not know what religion 
it was ; and that therefore I rather desired to remain 
there, and to live at liberty and to be in a place of 
safety, than for any other reason, and being recommended 
in any case to put off that habit which I wore, I took 
those clothes and caused a pair of breeches to be made 
for myself, with other things, and the said Marquis, with 
other Italians, gave me a sword, a hat, a cloak, and other 
things necessary to clothe me, procuring these that I 
might be enabled to support myself and to correct for 
the printers, in which employment I remained about two 
moaths, going sometimes, however, to the preaching and 
sermons of such Italians and Frenchmen as taught and 
preached in that city. Many times, amongst others, 
I heard the readings and sermons of Nicolo Balbani of 
Lncca, who read the Epistles of St. Paul and preached 
the Gospels ; but being told that I could not remain there 
longer 11' I was not disposed to embrace the religion of the 
citizens, without doing which I had no more help to 
expect from them, I resolved to go away, and I went to 
Lyons, where I remained a month ; and not finding means 
of gaining sufficient to live by and for my needs, I went 
fi-om there to Toulouse, where there ia a famous school, 
and having made acqaaintance with men of learning, I 
was invited to lecture to different scholars on the use'of 
the globes and astronomy, which I did, and I delivered 
philosophical lectures for perhaps sis months ; and mean- 
while the place of ordinary lecturer on philosophy in that 
city, wliich is given by general vote, being vacant, I 
sought to take my degree, which I did as master of arts, 
and thus presented myself to the said general vote, and 
was admitted and approved, and afterwartfe I delivered 
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lectures in that city for two years continually on tlie text 
of Aristotle, De Aniv\a, witli other lectures on philoso- 
phy ; and then,' because of the civil wars, I departed and 
went to Paris, where I proposed to give an extraordinary 
lecture to make a name for myself, and to show snch 
powers as I had, and I gave thirty lectures on the thirty 
divine attributes from St. Thomas, frona the 6rst part ; 
and then being desired to take an ordinary lectureship, 
I refused, and would not accept it, because the public 
lecturers of this city usually go to mass and to the other 
divine offices, and I have always avoided this, knowing 
that I was excommunicated because I left the religioiiB 
life and put off the habit ; for although in Toulouse I held 
that ordinarj' lectureship, I was not obliged to go to mass, 
as I should have been in the said city of Paris if I hod 
accepted the said ordinary lectureship ; and I acquired 
Buch fame by giving that extraordinary lecture, that King 
Henry III. had me called one day to ask me whether the 
memory which I had and which I taught was natural or 
came by magic arts ; to whom I gave satisfaction, and he 
perceived, both by what I told him and by what I caused 
him to accomplish himself, that it was not by art magic, 
but by science ; and ai\er this I had a book printed De 
Memoria, under the title of UmbHs Idcarmn, which I 
dedicated to his Majesty, and on this occasion he made 
me lecturer-extraordinary and a pensioner ; and I con- 
tinned to lecture in that city, as I have said, about five 
years, and because of the tumults afterwards, I took leave, 
and, with letters from the same King, I went to England 
to stay with his Majesty's ambassador, who was called the 
Sr. Delia Malviciera, by name Michel de Castelnovo, in 
whose dwelling I did nothing, but passed for his gentle- 
man. I remained two years and a half in England, not 
attending at this time also where mass was said in the 
house, nor going to mass out of doors, nor to sermons, for 
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ttie aforesaid reason ; and the ambassador returning to 
France to the court, I accompanied Mm to Paris, where I 
remained for another year, keeping company with those 
lords whom I knew, however at my own expense for the 
greatest part of the time ; and leaving Paris because of the 
tumults, I wont away to Germany. I went first to Mez 
alibis Magonsa (Mayance), which is an archie piscopal city, 
and the first electorate of the empire, where I remained for 
twelve days ; and not finding suitable entertainment there, 
or at Vispure (Wurzburg), a place not far off, I went to 
Wittenberg in Saxony, where I found two factions, one of 
philoaopliera who were Calvinista, and the other of theo- 
logians who were Lutherans ; and a doctor among the 
latter who was called Alberigo Gentile a Marchegiano, 
whom I had known in England, a professor of law, 
received me with kindness and presented me as lecturer 
on the Organon of Aristotle, and I gave other lectures 
on philosophy for two years, in which time the old Duke 
was succeeded by his son, who being a Calvinist and hia 
father a Ltitheran, began to favour the party opposed to 
those who favoured me, so that I went away, and went to 
Prague, and remained there six mouths, and whilst I was 
there I had a book on Geojiietry printed, which I pre- 
sented to the Emperor, from whom I received a gift of 
three hundred thalers, and with this money I left Prague 
and remained for a year at the Julia Academy in Bruns- 
wick, where the death of the Duke (margin, " Who was a 
heretic,") occurring at this time, at his obsequies, together 
with many others of the nniversity, I made an oration, for 
which hia son and successor gave me eighty crowns of 
that place ; and I departed and went to Frankfort to have 
two books printed, one De MiiiimOy and the other Be 
Jfumero, Monade, et Fv/ura, &c. ; and in Frankfort I 
remained for about six months, lodging in the convent of 
the Carmelites, the place assigned to mo by the printer, 
who was obliged to give mo lodging ; and from Frankfort, 
as I have said in my other examination, invited by Ser 
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Zuane Mocenigo, I came seveo or eight months ago bJ 
Venice, where that which I have recoanted in my other 
examination then took place, and I went again to Frank- 
fort, leaving this to have my other works printed, and one 
in particular on the Seven Liberal Arts, , . . hoping to 
obtain leave to resume the clerical habit without entering 
the religious life ; and at this chapter held here during the 
piujt few days, where there were many Neapolitan fathers 
of the Order, I have spoken of this matter, in particular 
with Father Fra Domenico de Nocera, Father Fra Serafino, 
bachelor of arts, of Nocera, and with Fra Giovanni, of I 
know not what place, but he is from the kingdom of 
Naples, and with another, who also himself quitted the 
religioua life, but a short while ago he resumed the 
habit ; he is of Atripalda. but I do not know his name — 
in religion he is called Fra Felice ; and besides these 
fathers I have spoken with Zuane Mocenigo, who also 
promised to help me in all things which were right," Ha 
adds, " I have said that I wished to present myself at the 
feet of his Holiness with some of my approved works, 
having some others which I do not approve, meaning 
thereby to say, that there are certain works of mine com- 
posed by me and printed which I do not approve, becanse 
tin them I have spoken and discoursed too philosophicaUy, 
pishonestly, and not altogether as a good Christian ; and 
in especial I know that in some of these works I have 
taught and held certain things philosophically which 
ought to be attributed to the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God, according to the Christian faith, founding 
my doctrine upon sense and reason, and not upon faith ; 
and this is for the generality, and for particulars I refer 
to my writings, for I do not now recall any precise article 
or particular doctrine which I may have taught, but I 
will reply according as I shall be questioned and as I 
shall remember." 

Being asked on the 2d of June, in presence of D. 
Sebastian Barbadico, if he had a memorandum of all 
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t.he books which he had printed, and if ha remembered 
their aubjects and doctrine, Bruno responded ; " I have 
made a list of all those books which I have given to be 
printed, and also of those which I have compoaed and 
which are not yet printed, and which I waa revising to 
give them to the press as soon as I should have oppor- 
tunity, either at Frankfort or elsewhere, the which note 
and list is thia.^ . . . The subject of all these books, 
speaking generally, is philosophical matter, differing 
according to the titles of the said books ; as may be 
seen in them all, 1 have always defined things 
philosophically, and according to natural principles and 
the light of Nature, not having regard chiefly to that 
which ought to he held according to the faith ; and I 
believe that notliing can be found in them by which I 
can be condemned for professing rather to desire to attack 
religion tlian to exalt philosophy, although I may have , 
uttered many impious things founded on my natural 
light." I 

Asked whether, publicly or privately, in the lectures 
given by him in different places, according to what be 
had eaid above in his other examinations, he had ever 
taught, held, or disputed any article contrary or repug- 
nant to the Catholic faith, and according to the terms of 
the holy Roman Church, he replied : " I have taught 
nothing directly against the Christian Catholic religion,! 
although I have done bo indirectly, as was determined] 
in Paris, where, however, I was permitted to hold cerJ 
tain disputations under the title of ' A Hundred and 
Twenty Articles against the Peripatetics and other Ordi- 
nary Philosophers,' printed by permission of the Superiors ; 
and I was allowed to treat them according to natural 
principles, not prejudicing the truth according to the 
light of faith, in which fashion the books of Aristotle and 1 
Plato may be read and taught ; for they in the same ' 

a the 
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'.way are indirectly contrary to tlie faitli — indeed, mncn 
more contrary than the articles philosophically propounded 
and defended by me, all of which may be known by what 
ia printed in these last Latia books at Frankfort, called 
De Minimo, De Monadf, Be Immenso et Innvmn-abilis, 
and in part of De Compositione Imaginum ; and in these 
hooks particularly may be seen my intention and what 
■rn[ have held, which is, in a word, that I hold that there 
y ia an infinite universe, which is the effect of the In- 
finite Diyine Power, because I esteem it to be a thing 
unworthy of the Divine Goodness and Power that, being 
able to prodnce another world, and an infinite number 
of others beside this world, it should produce one finite 
world." "With regard to the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, I stand," he says, " within the boundaries of philo- 
sophy ; and though I do not remember to have given in 
writing or in speech any sign that I do not hold these 
doctrines, I do not understand the Divine Spirit to be a 
Y|ii"1 P^Tunn^ except in the manner of Pythagoras and 
of Solomon, as the soul of the universe or coutrifautive 
(assistenle) to the universe. From this Spirit, which is 
One, all being flows ; there is one truth and one good- 
ness penetrating and governing all things. In Nature 
are the thoughts of God. They are made manifest in 
figures and vestiges to the eye of sense ; they are repro- 
duced in our thoughts, where alone we can arrive at 
consciousness of true being. We are surrounded by eter- 
nity and by the uniting of love. There is but one centre, 
from which all species issue, as raya from a sun, and to 
which all species return. There is but one celestial ex- 
panse, where the stars choir forth unbroken harmony. 
In the circle, which comprehends in itself the beginning 
and the end, we have the figure of true being ; and cir- 
cular motion is the only enduring form of motion. From 
this Spirit, which is called the Life of the Universe, pro- 
ceed the life and soul of everything which has soul and 
life, — the which life, however, I understand to be im- 
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mortal, as well in bodies aa in their souls, all being 
immortal, there being no other death tlian division and 
congregation; which doctrine seems to be expressed in 
Ecclesiaates, where it is said nothing is new under the I 
Bun " (Doc. xi.) A ' 

This frank and manly avowal of hia chief philosophic 
doctrines, added to the declaration that he had ab- 
gtained from polemics, that be had made no public 
profession which was contrary to Catholic tenets, availed 
him nothing. If the errora of the age in which he was 
bom were great, his own errora were even greater. To 
proclaim the rights of reason, to insist that in Nature 
" shines and will shine the divine int«llectual aun," and 
to declare himself the herald of the truth at a time when 
superstition was blended with ignorance, was to incur 
the extreme penalty of the law ; and, quoting hia own 
words, ho might have said, " I soon found that mis- 
fortunes were gathering thickly around mo, and that I 
had committed myaelf to a periloua destiny, having built > 
up for myself the walla of my own ptieon, and delivered 
myself np to my own ruin." 

Many detaila with respect to bis doctrines aro con- 
tained in the long examination of Tuesday, the 2d of 
June. Of the miracles and deat ^ "f Hhriat. he says, "I 
have aaid that they bear witness to the Divinity, but a 
greater witness than theae is the evangelical law," He 
gave an absolute denial to the question whether he had 
eaid Christ was an evil-doer, adding, " with an extreme 
sadness," " I know not how these things can be imputed 
to me. I hold that Christ was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary ; and I will submit 
to any punishment if proof is given that I have said or 
taught the contrary." To the question if he had addicted 
himself to studies in theology, he answered that, having 
regard to philosophy, which was hia profession, he had not 
laboured much in theology. With regard to his esteem 
for theologians, he appeals to his works, in which he 
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had handled Catholic theologians with great respect;' 
more particularly St. ThomaB,^ " whose works I have 
always by me, continually reading, learning, and approv- 
ing tliem." He admits hia study of heretic theologians, 
but asserts that he despises them and their works, " for 
they are not theologians, but pedants ; and I have read 
their books from curiosity, not from desire to learn their ■ 
doctrine ; for I hold them to be more ignorant thai 
myself," 

To the question, " What things are necessary tdl 
salvation ? " he gives the answer, " Faith, hope, and 3 
charity." Being asked if he had said that the miracles | 
of Christ and the Apostles were miracles in appearanca f 
only, and that he could do as much and more, so that all I 
the world should follow him, he raised both hands J 
alofl and cried, " What thing is this P I have never J 
said it, nor has it so much aa passed through my I 
mind." 

It is evident from the tone of the next interpogation J 
that the inquiry caused the prisoner to manifest distress, ] 
for he is desired by the Inquisitor in dignified but not | 
unkind terms to submit to these questions, since the Holy. | 
Office is aware that he has spent much time in heretiol 
countries and has had dealings with many heretics; and I 
in addition, the Holy Office finds it easy to believe thafe J 
such Btatemonta are not incompatible with the philosophy J 
of wliich he has made confession. He is then cxhort«d'i 
" to unburden his conscience and to tell the truth, andd 
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to expect that the tribunal will extend to him every sort 
of kindness possible, necessary, and expedient for the sal- 
vation of hia SOT]!,'' 

The peril in which he st-ood seems at last to lm%'e 
dawned upon this undaunted spirit. "As God shall 
pardon me my sins, so I have spoken truth in all things ; 
but for my greater satisfaction, I will once more con- 
sider my life, and if I have said or dono anything against 
the Christian and Catholic faith, I will confess it openly; 
and I have said that which is just and true, and will 
say it." 

Once more, on the 4th of Jane 1592, the relation of 
the trial having been read over to him, Bruno was ad- 
jured to add to his evidence, or to take from it, if it con- 
tained any facts which he was nnable to confirm. To this 
he responded that he had nothing to add and nothing to 
take away, and that he confirmed his evidence as it 
stood. 

Three weeks elapsed before a further hearing took place. 
On the 23d June, Andrea Morosini was called upon to 
give his evidence. In all the Italian cities, and especially 
in Venice, men of learning were in the habit of congre- 
gating once or twice a week in the lewling houses of the 
town to discuss such cjueations as are now made public 
in the press. Two of these gatherings were famous in 
Venice : the one assembled in the house of Bernardo 
Secchini, a merchant, at the sign of the Golden Ship in 
the Merceriu ; the other was held by Andrea Morosini, 
the historian, living in the division of San Luca, upon 
the Grand Canal. " He was sought out," says the 
anonymous biographer of Fra Paolo Sarpi, " not only by 
men of letters and by the nobles, bat by every man of 
learning, both secular and religious, native not only to 
Venice and to Italy, but to every other nation." The 
evidence of this distinguished Venetian is short and to 
the purpose. Bruno, having been brought to the assem- 
bly by means of the librarian Ciotto, had confined himself 
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to reasoning upon philoaophy, and ilorosini (perhaps witb 
as mocli regard for his own safety as for that of the 
prisoner) asserts persistently that bad he thought Bruno 
other than a good Catholic, he would not have been per- 
mitted to enter the assembly ; ' adding, that his reasoning 
was always upon letters, nor was it on any occasion 
evident that he professed opinions contrary to the faith. 

The librarian Ciotto is next recalled in order to confirm 
the fact that Bruno actually intended to present his book 
on the Stven Liberal Arts to the Pope, and thus to make 
his peace with the Church. 

This disclosure, however, did not dispose the hearts of 
the Iut[uiBitor8 to mercy. 

On the 30th July Bruno was again brought before his 
judges. He repeated that he remained by bis evidence; 
that be had already negotiated with a Roman nuncio and 
with a Jesuit father respecting his reconciUation with the 
Church, and that it was bis sole desire to be permitted to 
live for philosophy and to be free from the monflstic rule. 
He had composed a work on the Scrcji Liberal Arts^ which 
he desired to present as a peace-offering to the new Pope, 
in the hope of leading a studious life in Bomo. He re- 
pented of all he had done wrong, and of his errors iq 
thought and in teaching ; he would for the future abstain 
from wrong-doing, and he desired to comply with what 
raiglit be judged expedient for the salvation of bis soul. 
He still clung to the hope of convincing the Inquisitors 
that he had always felt remorse in his conscience and 
desire to return to the Church, though be adds frankly 
that he sought to avoid the bonds of regular obedience, 
and that he was actuated by no motives " except fear of 
the rigour of the Holy Office and love of liberty," 

He repeated bis declaration that he was sorry for what 
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he had done wrong, and for what he had thought or 
taught falsely ; that he would follow all things necessary 
for the salvation of his soul ; if he had given scandal, he 
would atone for it by the life he intended to lead in 
future. This has been called a recantation, but — as has 
been pointed out by Professor Carriere in his appreciative 
notice of the trial — it is, in truth, no more than an en- 
treaty for pity and pardon, which might occur to any 
Christian man in extremity, and which might be repeated 
by any thinker without implying that he had abated or 
retracted a single conviction. 



CHAPTER XI. 



" Tuuub me, God, >Dd I sluill bo u it were a flame of fire." 

BkUNo, ^ymn to hit own SpuL 



The Tritil at Eamt. Tile Death of Brtitw. 

The records of Bruno's trial, together with hia bootra and 
manuacripts, were at once despatched to Rome, in defer- 
ence to the orders of the Tribunal in the Papal city, 
which was extremely jealous in exercising the supreme 
authority. Appliuition was then made, on the 17th 
September 1592, by Cardinal di San Severina, in the 
name of the Kiipreme tribunal of the Holy Office at 
Rome, for the delivering up of Giordano Bruno to the 
Ciovernor of Ancona. Here, however, difficulties arose. 
The Italian states were involved in innumerable quarrels 
with the court of Rome ; and Venice, though prudent and 
pliant to a fault in matters temporal, felt herself bound 
to offer a check to all spiritual aggressions. Moreover, 
Rome had been sacked and Florence conquered, but 
Venice, having presert'ed her independence, prided herself 
on being regarded by all aa a city of refuge. Men of 
letters from Rome, patriots from ilorence, and fagitives 
on religioQS questions flocked to the protection of the 
Republic when the gates of their native city were closed 
upon them for ever. The quarrel between the two cities 
was exasperated by the conduct of the officers employed 
upon the Index, who, enjoying the profits of Roman 
printing^oEGcea, took care to place as many publications 
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of their neighbours nnder interdict as possible. The' 
large trade of the Venetian booksellers was crippled by 
this jealous and unjust supervision ; and a thousand other 
small differences arose to make the relation between the 
two states one of hatred and constraint. The Pope de- 
manded that all spiritual offenders should be delivered np 
to him; the officers of the Republic answered that they 
would not yield one hair's- breadth from the fundamental 
laws of their state, which had been handed down to them 
by their ancestors, and whicli it was the sacred duty of 
the Republic to keep inviolate. 

Accordingly it was not until eleven days later that the 
application of Cardinal San Severina was conveyed by the 
Venetian members of the Tribunal to the Doge, and by 
him remitted for further consideration, A second visit 
from the Father Inquisitor to the secular authorities 
elicited the reply that the matter was of moment and 
demanded consideration ; that the occupations of this 
state were many and grave; that the Sati'i could not 
as yet arrive at a resolution ; concluding with a sig- 
nificant recommendation to his Reverence to dismiss a 
boat in waiting at Ancona to convey the prisoner to 
Rome. 

It is possible tliat Bruno's promise of amendment and 
his longing for reconciliatiou with the Church might 
have availed towards sparing a life devoted to learning, 
which was always dear to Venice, had the Repnbiic re- 
mained st:aunch to its first decision of giving him trial 
within Venetian precincts. But this was not to be. 
The jealousy between Rome and Venice was running 
high, and a serious rupture might be looked for at any 
moment. Under these circumstances a policy of con- 
ciliation involving no large sacrifice was naturally wel- 
come to the Repnbiic, which, like a coquette, played 
with the surrender, making much ado to relinquish that 
which in reality cost her nothing, and astutely propos- 
ing later in the political game to appeal to her own 
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sacrifices in order to extort as much and more from 
her rival. 

The next step was to procure the assistance of the law. 
Ferigo Contarini, a procarator, was consulted as to the 
propriety of yielding up Bruno to the Church, and he 
gave the advice required. " His errors," said this officer 
of the law, — " His errors in heresy are very grave, though 
for the rest he posHesses a most excellent rare mind, with 
exquisite learning and wisdom.'' 

The lawyer finds in the following terms : " That this 
friar was a foreigner and no subject, and was not, there- 
fore, entitled to the protection of Venice ; that he was 
first accused and detained at Naples for a grievous trans- 
gression in heresy ; that having escaped and fled to 
Rome, he was there tried and imprisoned for the same and 
other offences : and that his trial having been begun in 
Naples and in Eome some seventeen years earlier, ought 
in justice to be brought to a termination in those domi- 
nions." 

The next count in the indictment seta forth that, 
escaping again a second time from those prisons, he sailed 
into England, " where he lived acc&rdituf to the ciistom of 
that island ; " after which he is pronounced to have led 
" a licentious and diabolical life in heretic countries;" and 
" finally, leaving Geneva, he came to Venice, and took 
refuge in the house of a gentleman, who, to acquit himself 
of Ilia duty as a Christian, made the friar known to the 
Holy Tribunal." It having been judged expedient that 
lie should return and be judged where ho had first 
offended, the position is strengthened by the unfounded 
assertion that he had " prepared a writing by which it 
seems he will be pleased to be remitted to the justice of 
Rome." In this manner Bruno s innocent assertion that 
he desired to present a book to the Pope and to make hia 
peace with Home was twisted into an admission that he 
had appealed to the Papal tribunal. It was therefore 
thought proper, " in order to satisfy the Pope," that Bruno 
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sliould be delivered np to Rome. Like St. Paul, he had 
appealed to Csesar ; at the seat of Cassar he should appear 
to look for judgment. The lawyer's indictment ends with 
a characteristic entreaty that his evidence may be kept a 
profound secret, for " public and private reasons : " and he 
in then dianiissed by the Boge, with praises for care and 



The decree of consent is carefully worded. Having 
regard to the fact that the case wa3 extraordinary, the 
accused a Neapolitan who had broken loose from prison, 
and who bad to undergo his trial for heresy both in 
Naples and in Rome, it is agreed that, in order to please 
the Pope, Pra Giordano Bruno shall be handed over to 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome. That all the 
capital possible might be made out of the event, the 
Venetian ambassador in Rome is further directed to 
impress upon the mind of bis Holiness the respectftil 
filial obedience of Venice, and the readiness of the 
Republic to do his pleasure in this matter. The decree 
is dated January 7, I 593.' 

On the 1 6th of the month the Pope returned such 
hearty tlianka for this consent, that it might have been 
a meritorious action ; and here the Venetian trial closes. 
Towards the middle of January Bruno was given up to 
the Papal Nuncio in Venice. On the 27th February 
1 593 he entered the prisons of the Inquisition in Rome ; 
and we approach the period of darkness in which the 
remainder of hia life was passed. There is nothing to tell 
us of with what hopes and fears the prisoner quitted 
the Venetian piombi, in which he Ijad spent eight months, 
in order to make his journey to Rome under safe convoy. 
We may believe his statement that he was not afraid of 
the Inquisition, to which he hod given no offence ; and 
we may also believe that he took courage, and hoped for 
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justice from the Pope, trusting to move him to pftrfoi 
more easily thiiu the Venetian inquiaitora, and looking 
for recognition as a philosopher who esteemed the light 
of reason to be on a par with the light of faith. He may 
have hoped, too, that his learning and goodwill might save 
him, since he had long determined to go of his own free- 
will to Rome, and to make hia peace with the Chnrch. 
But it would be an act of injustice to imagine that he was 
actuated by hypocrisy or base desire of denial. 

Convinced that it was the unceasing labour of philo- 
sophy to raise the mind of man to God by beading all 
the tbrces into the pursuit of wisdom, he was unable 
to realise that the Church was more chary in tolerance 
than himself He looked with sorrow upon hia rapture 
with Rome, and welcomed any means of reconciliation 
which did not bring him under the yoke of monkish 
tyranny. It is clear from his history that no form of 
Protestantism was agreeable to him ; he embraced no 
other religion, nor did he love any so well as the 
Chnrch in which he was nurtured. The speeches at 
"Wittenberg and in Helmstedt, in which he pronounced a 
panegyric upon Luther, were dictated by the gaiety of 
rhetoric, and were not the mature and deliberate utter- 
ances of the philosopher. The basis of evangelic teach- 
ing, that Heaven is to be won by faith instead of by 
works, he invariably combated with asperity. In the same 
manner, his desire for reform must not be construed as an 
attack upon the Church ; for he is completely justified 
when saying that in no part of his works had he expressly 
censured any Catholic dogma. He no longer approved 
certain of bis writings, as he said at his trial ; but he had 
examples and to spare before his eyes showing that a mea- 
sure of freedom in philosophic thought was allowed even 
in the Church so long as her specific teaching was not 
directly attacked. 

On entering life he had to reckon with it, and the 
struggle continued to the end. What consolation he drew 
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from the fact that in running connter to all prejndico he 
was following the dictates of that "high spirit which 
whispered in his inward ear " will never now be known. 
Of a restless and passionate spirit, loving life and the 
society of men, in the flower of his age and lull vigour 
of mind, he was suddenly separated from all human corn- 



He, however, who looked steadily through the gates of 
death upon the hope of immortality, was not curbed or 
hnmbled, though a prisoner in a cell to be exchanged for 
one yet narrower, without books, deprived of pen and 
paper, with all wonted solace of society and occupation 
gone. The Pope no doubt extended the term of his 
imprisonment to an unusual length in the hope of break- 
ing his spirit and of avoiding the scandal attending the 
execution of a monk. It was not until January 14, 
1 599, that eight heresies propounded in the works of the 
unfortunate philosopher, and extracted from his evidence 
at his trial, were laid before the Congregation of the In- 
quisition by a commission appointed to inquire into the 
case, and it was resolved that they should bo communi- 
cated to the prisoner in order that he might consider 
whether he wonld abjure them as heresies. 

It is remarkable that although Bruno had spent six 
years almost to a day in Rome, this document is worded 
as though bis formal trial had only then begun. Scioppius, 
whose relations with Cardinal Madrucci were close and 
intimate, believed Bruno to have been in prison two years 
only. Every trace of information fails from the beginning, 
of I 593 to the beginning of 1599. Year by year passed' 
by ; no sentence was delivered ; nor is it apparent that 
the choice between abjuring and death by fire was offered 
to the prisoner. This long suffering on the part of the 
Holy Office is without precedent, 

Bruno's name is first on a list of twenty fellow-snfiererB 
made on Monday, April 5, i 599. The greater number 
remained in confinement only a few months; one alone 
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remained more than nine months ; for it was the ( 
of the Holy Office in Berious cases to administer speedy 
justice. li' the doctrines held by the Church to be 
heretical were only indicated to Bruno in 1599, how had 
he been treated in the six long years that bad passed? 
To test his printed works and his manuscripts, and to 
question and re-question him on all points of dissent from 
the Church, could scarcely occnpy six years unless matters 
were purposely deferred. 

The Congregation of the Roman Inquisition, in whose 
hands the fate of Bruno lay, consisted of*' Cardinals Mad- 
rucci Ludovico, Santorio Giulio Antonio (San Severina), 
Deza Pietro, Pinelli Domenico, Bemeri Girolamo, Sfon- 
drati Paolo Emilio, Borgheae Camillo, and Arigoni Pompeo, 
assisted by their counsellors Dandini, Beccaria, MilUni, 
Fragagliolo, Bellarmine, Filouardo, Monterenzi, and Fla- 
minio Adriani, the notary." 

In the absence of the full records of the trial, now 
preserved in Rome, it is impossible to denote the heresies 
which Bruno was called upon to abjure; but that they 
were not altogether founded on the accusations of Mo- 
cenigo is clear from the examination in Venice, where it 
appears that the Inquisition scarcely thought it worth 
while to notice a great part of the charge, although in 
the recapitulation of the trial by Scioppius he repeats 
part of the denunciation word for word, and it must, 
therefore, have been read over in the final scene of the 
trial. The accusations were probably based on the pri- 
soner's unsoundness in the matter of the Trinity, with his 
impenitent and stubborn determination to place philo- 
sophy on the same footing with theology. 

The charge waa then submitted to the prisoner, who 
was no doubt once mora directed to probe his con- 
science and to discover what further evils be had to admit. 
Hifl position, however, was unchanged. " All matters," 
lie saya, in what Hennequin called " the justificatory 
harangue," pronounced in Paris, — " All matters concerning 
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civil and religions law should be divided from matters 
belonging to pnre science and cosmology ; " and with 
singularly characteristic affection he appealed to his 
hope of a union with religion, dwelling continually on 
the then baseless fabric of reconciliation between the 
opposing powers of theology and philosophy. When he 
put off the habit of a monk in Kome, he had kept his 
scapulary. He had attended the confessional of a Jesuit 
priest at Toulouse when be might have been supposed to 
be indifferent to the sacraments, and he had declared his 
belief in tran substantiation when in the same breath 
frankly avowing to his judges that, philosophically speak- 
ing, he could not accept the doctrine of the Trinity, In 
every age men have loved to avenge their God betterthan 
to forgive their enemies, and Bruno had little mercy to 
expect from the fang of the " ravening wolf" which he 
had publicly apostrophised as having its seat in Rome ; 
while his offer of dedicating a book to the Pope was but 
a sop to the " three-headed monster," so stigmatised by the 
philosopher in Wittenberg. Rome itself was suffering 
from a dual control. The people were ranged on one 
side, religious authority was on the other. " The nearer 
a nation is to Rome," Machiavelli wrote in 150O1 " *^^ 
more impious are the people ; " and in truth Rome coveted 
DO title to Christianity so much as to be called the capital 
of the republic of letters (W. ii. 164). The Romans 
were without respect for their most sacred institutions. 
Before the breath was out of the body of Paul IV., the 
people had risen like one man. They broke open the 
prisons of the Inquisition, burnt the house of the Grand 
Inquisitor, who narrowly escaped with his life, and to show 
their hatred of their master they tore down the escutcheons 
of his arms from the public edifices, and seizing his statue, 
they broke it into pieces, and rolled his head into the 
Tiber, amid the groans and curses of the bystanders. Nor 
was the example of those high in authority likely to lead 
to better results on the part of the people. 
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Sixtus V. saw the soul of Pope Gregory in a dream 
enduring the tormente of hell ; and, in what haa been called 
by Rabelais, "the moat monkish city of all monkery," it 
was once the custom, according to ilontaigne, for the Pope, 
when at mass in St. Peter's, to drink from the chalice by 
means of an instrument irhich was a precaution ag^at 
poison ; while to this clay the vicegerent of God is be- 
lieved by the Romans to possess the evil eye. 

" The Court of Rome," writes Cardinal D'Ossat (Lftlert, 
torn. T. p. 2 2, Amsterdam, 1 708), " is a school of dissimu- 
lation." " If," said Casaubon in reply to Scioppius, who 
had called him an atheist,—" If I were an atheist I should 
now be at Rome, whither I have been often invited." 

The then occupant of the pontifical throne, IppoUto 
Aldobrandini, had assumed the name of Clement VUI. 
Bom iD exile, the son of a homeless fugitive, he was early 
schooled by the excellent uses of adversity, and turned the 
rifling fortunes of four clever and distinguished brothers 
to such advantage, that he ascended the chair in the full 
vigour of life. He had scope to exercise bis talents 
in controversy, for a quarrel having broken out between 
the Dominicans and the Jesnits on the question of free- 
will, appeal was made to the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
qualities which had been turned to such excellent account 
in the conversion of Henry IV. of France were once 
more in requisition to bind up the woanda which were 
lacerating the fair estate of the Catholic Chorch. 
Courageous and far-sighted, he did not turn aside the 
influence of the Papacy to his own selfish purposes, nor, 
by esalting himself above the law, set the first example 
of breaking it ; but perceiving that the moment had 
arrived for the Pope to identify himself with his sacred 
office, his persoaal inclinations and advantage were forced 
into compliance with the spirit of the times ; and ainoe 
human institutions are strong only so long as they and 
the living possessors of power are in harmony, the 
power of the Papacy was greatly enhanced in the posses- 
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sion of a Pope whose sole intention was to efface himself 
ia his pontificate, and to assame a demcfuiour befitting 
the ideal bead of the Church. Under the sway of this 
prudent and politic ruler the Papacy gradually rose to 
the high and holy offices of peace and mediation among 
nations. But the Inquisition, in which, with blood for 
cement, union between the children of the faith was ini- 
tiated, received no check at the hands of Clement VIII. 

The ancient Dominican Inquisition had fallen info 
decay, but out of its ashes sprang the wonted firea of per- 
secution, and under the sway of Caraffa in Spain the 
lagging genius of terrorism was not suffered to go astray, 
bat was even directed upon the capital of Christendom, 
'■ As it was in Rome," says Caraffa, " that St. Peter over- 
came the first heresiarchs, so must the followers of Peter 
subdue all the heresies of the world in Rome." The founder 
of the Jesuits supported this proposition by an express 
memorial to the Cardinal Inquisitors. Authority was given 
to them over every individual, without any exception, and 
without regard to any rank or dignity. They had full 
power to imprison the suspected, and to punish the guilty 
with death and confiscation. But, like the Abbot of Battle, 
who, says Fuller, " carried a pardon in his presence," 
the Pope had the right of remitting capital punishment, 
though this right was accorded to no other human being. 
The Inquisitors had a mission " to contrive and to execute 
everything that could tend to suppress the errors that 
had broken ont in the Christian community, and to pluck 
them up by the roots ; " and the Society looked with a 
jealous eye upon the privileges of their order. Strong 
bolts and locks, with dungeons, chains, and bonds, and all 
the hideous appliances of the Tribunal, set a guard upon 
the lambs in the fold, and marked the fearful office ofthe 
potentates who, calling themselves messengers from the 
God of Love, had had the assumption to copy the mien 
of the Good Shepherd. 

Persecution and terror now broke out in Italy on every 
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Bide. The mutual hatred of factions came in aid of the 
Inquisitors, Denunciations mounted np ; and disappear- 
ance, as deadly as the stroke of doom, followed npon each 
denunciation. " It is hardly possible, " exclaims Antonio 
dei Pagliarici, " for a man to be a Christian and to die 
in hia bed," 

The Tribunal of the Roman Inquisition comprised a 
Congregation of cardinals under the personal leadership of 
the Pope. That part of the terrible body Icfore which 
Bruno was condemned to appear consisted of fifteen mem- 
bers and a notary. Of these, Madrucci was Inquisitor- 
in-chief, and next to him in influence stood San Severina. 
Of all the cardinals, Santorio, who had the title of San 
Severina, might be regarded as the most zealous Catholic. 
Even in his youth he had fought out many a battle with 
the Protestants at Naples. In his autobiography, which is 
extant in MS., he speaks of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew as " the celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, most 
joyful to the Catliolica." He had always professed violent 
opinions, and he had long been the soul of the Inquisition. 

Not the least inflexible of this stem assembly, nor the 
least distinguished in learning, was the litigious Cardinal 
Bellarmine. It was he who said that, as the spirit guides 
and governs the flesh and not the flesh the spirit, so the 
secular power should not dare to exalt itself above the 
spiritual, or attempt to guide, to order, or to restrain it, 
since it was absurd for the sheep to attempt to guide the 
shepherd. "With due regard also to the temporal com- 
forts of the shepherd, Bellarmine maintained that, as 
belonging to the family of Christ, the priest should be 
exempt from all burdens on person and property. Sncb 
was the uncompromising and hostile figure to whom 
Bruno's case in its legal aspect was intrusted. As the 
contriver of numberless controversial works, and the 
writer of an enormous book in folio upon the heresiea' 
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of Ids time, he waa entitled to judge a case of pure error 
in faith, aud it may be conjectured that the caase of the 
Church lost nothing in bis hands. 

To Clement VIII, the logical error of punishing spiritual 
offences by bodily pains waa not apparent. The monk 
who bad abandoned the Order of St. Dominic was an 
apostate ; but in order to fall nnder the jurisdiction 
of the Holy Office he ought to have been proved not an 
apostiite as a monk alone, but as a Catholic. This 
fact has never been proved against Bruno. Neither 
England, Geneva, nor the German universities can claim 
him as a disciple in religion. In Marburg, as in Paris, 
he did not relinquish the title of doctor in Roman 
theology. He never ceased to cherish the hope that he 
might be reconciled to the Church. When he came into 
collision with the authorities of the Inquisition, with 
Aristotle and Ptolemy, and with the traditions of the 
schools, he proclaimed before thoae who looked upon 
tbemseives as guardiaos of diviDe truth a belief more 
spiritual than their faith, a God not to be meosnred by 
the eye of sense, and dwelling in a vaster temple than 
the mind of man had hithei-to conceived. He believed 
in the reality of the unseen, in the existence of the 
nnknown. The crystal waa not yet discovered with 
which Galileo searched the skies, but, like Columbus, 
Brano proclaimed the New World while the company of 
men laughed him to scorn. The day had not yet 
dawned when his theories were to become demonstrations 
in the hands of Kepler, Huygens, Newton, and Herschel ; 
and meanwhile, because he proclaimed the movement of 
the earth amid countless orbs, which are flaming heralds 
of the Almighty, and because he demanded freedom for 
the spirit of man, the courageous thinker lay under the 
stigma of atheism. " Is he,'" says his biographer Bar- 
tholmfesa, " an atheist who protests unceasingly against 
materialism, or who considers the world to be the 
image and likeness of God ? who declares that in all 
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dimgs there dwells an individual living Unity, a Presence 
perfect and beloved, a Father of men ond a Father which 
is in heaven ? Is he an atheist who admits a moral law, 
and who perceives in the whole nniverse the presence 
of a Legislator whose thoughts appear in laws beyond 
the scope of ocr finite senses ? Is he an atheist who 
looks upon the world and sees it filled to overflowing 
with causes which are essential and unvarying ? and in 
the fabric of the stars, as in the action of the mind, per- 
ceives but one Sonrce and Maker, who is a Spirit ? " 

A second decree, dated 4th February 1599, followed 
quickly upon the order of the 14th January. The 
assembly which was once more called upon to decide 
the fate of Bruno counted among its members a number 
of cardinals, with Madrucci and San Severina again at 
their liead, and among others Bell&miine and the General 
of the Order of the Dominicans, IppoJita Maria Beccaria. 
The Congregation was presided over by the Pope in 
pereon, by whom it was enacted that the eight hereBies 
pointed out in the works of Bruno by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine and by the Father Commissary, should be acknow- 
ledged by the prisoner as liexesies, "and not as heresies now 
and for the first time declared, but as heresies known to 
the Fathers, to the Church, and to the Apostolic chair, 
and if acknowledged, good ; if not, a further term of forty 
d&ya should be granted." ' We have no clue to Bruno's 
demeanour under this pressure. It was used to move 
him to full submission to the doctrines of the Church and 
to unconditional surrender of his philosophy. A course 
of advice and persuasion, perhaps even of torture, was 



' Hence it is clear tbat the pri- 
soDcr Bheltered hiuwlf ander ths 
plea ndraiired bj hirn id Venice, 
that Ke was tbe interpreter of dog- 
mu approved b; Uih Church, ind 
■uppDrtedbrberoldcatand aoundast 
trnditions. Hiaappe&lstotJieautbo- 
rity of St- AuKurtino reapectinK the 
persoBB of tlie Trinitv were no doubt 
repeated iu Rome, kiiligiou, be be- 



liered, concealed beneath the veil of 
lymboliun the truths tiiat;ht b^ phi- 
losophy ; and he thought himself 
jastified in following closely upon 
Cusa, LuUy. the Catalouinn monk, 
iu their philosophic rendering of 
roligiona dofnnas, while expecting U 
■ ■ the liberty i ' ' * "- 
s and friars i 
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admiuist'ered to induce him to recant, and thus to 
avoid the scandal of condemning as a heretic a priest of 
the Order whose pride it was to be guardians of the sheep- 
fold and " dogs of the Lord." How the Dominican Order 
was Batisfied to represent the final catastrophe as an im- 
possibility was proved by their historian, Echard/ who 
asserts that the Order coald not bring forth an arch- 
heretic, as though Lather were not an Augostinian, nor 
Ochino a Capnchin. 

Bruno's fiual refusal to admit that he had taught or 
held any heresies b easy to understand, since he believed 
himself, as a philosopher, to be independent of the dogmas 
of the Church ; and since, too, he held that a doctrine 
conld not be declared a heresy which was propounded 
from a purely philosophical standpoint. He seems to 
have met the accoaatioiw of the Congregation with manly 
candour, and to have sacrificed to the immortal spirit all 
that was mortal without flinching. The treacherous 
thoBgbt may have stolen upon him that he was suffering 
for a mere quibble ; and out of the wreckage of his 
philosophy he might with ease have fashioned a epar that, 
with the Pope's clemency, would have saved his life. 
Had he permitted himself to intimate a doubt upon the 
rights of reason, it would have been welcomed with 
alacrity by those who desired but to cause him to return 
to the paths of salvation and to see tijm partake once 
more in the means of grace. 

But it is clear that Bruno gave no sign of any disposi- 
tion to gratify the Congregation, for, as a sheep of the 
fold, they must have preferred to grant bim his Ufe and 
to set him at liberty. He was suffered to pine in prison 
for seven years, and in all details we are restricted to 
pure conjecture, for the acts of the Inquisition at present 
forthcoming do not reveal any trace of the trial beyond 

' " Wsa ever n heretio mora I infer tbat be was 
sdverely Crenteil." he writes, " than wore our habit." 
Bruno by the Dominicaus! whence 
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the record of the decisions of the Tribunal. From the 
letter of Scioppiua (Appendix) it appears that the prisoner 
remaining unmoved, a second term of forty days was 
granted ; " and all the while his design was to trifle with 
the Pope and the Inquisition." On the same authority 
he is made to recant and to persist in a. breath, which 
was scarcely more consistent than the story of the his- 
torian Echard. 

At last, on the 3l8t of December 1599, on the occa^l 
siou of a visitation made to the prisoners lying in thel 
dungeons of the Inquisition, the answer of Bruno is 1 
placed on record. With a spirit not broken by silence i 
and torture, nor by hope deferred, and being more weary 
of delay than of death, he said, " That he ought not to * 
recant, and he will not recant ; that he had nothing to 
recant, nor any reason to recant, nor knew what lie 
should recant." 

The court now began to waver in the hope of conquer- J 
ing this obdurate heretic and of sparing the open scandal ■ 
which would be caused by his execution. Certain otScers | 
were told off to make a last attempt to turn him from 
his errors, and to cause him to abjure. But the efforta 
of the General of the Dominican Order, IppoHto Mari& 
Beccaria, and of his vicar, Paul di Mirandola, were 
steadfastly repelled by the prisoner, who, in no doubt J 
as to what must be the result, silently awaited his 
end. 

At a session presided over by the Pope on the 2otIi j 
of January of the next year, the General reported thab 
Brother Jordanus had made no recantation, but main- 
tained, on the contrary, that his opinions had been ill- 
interpreted by the ministers of the Holy Office, he not 
professing any sort of heresy. With this a memori^ ■ 
addressed by Bruno to the Pope was received and opened, 
but it was not read; and on the same day (20th January) 
the Pope decreed that the prisoner should be delivered 
over tK) the temporal power. 
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On the 8th Februaiy'the Congregation assembled 
once more in the palace of the Chief Inquisitor, Cardinal 
Madrucci. The presence of the Governor of Rome 
marfeed the sinister intervention of the temporal power. 
Bruno was led from the prison in Santa Maria della 
Minerva, where, scarcely eighteen years before, he sought 
refuge from the persecution then on foot against Lim in 
Naples, and he was conducted into the presence of hia 
judges, wliere he heard the reading of hia sentence on 
his kueea. It began in the usual form, by enumerating 
the titles of the cardinals " specially commissionQd by hia 
Holiness our lord Clement VIII. to act as Inquisitors- 
General against heretical pravity throughout the whole of 
Christendom." 

The history of his life and the t«nor of his studies and 
doctrine were next recounted, and what diligence the 
Inquisition had used in converting and frat^mally ad- 
monishing him, and with what pertinacity and impiety 
their efForta had been rejected by him. He was then 
declared an apostate from the Order of the Preachers, a 
heretic, impenitent and pertinacious. He was degraded ' 



Tbo document! of the Inquiii- 

SivB Tuesday, February 8, ns 
ay on nliich seatenoe was 
passed and Bruno delirered up to 
*' ~ caporal power. Scioppiua and 
n'iti di Rania agree in deelaf' 
ne tbfldsy to have bBKn Wednesday, 
February 9. Csmesecchi of Florence, 
who was committed to the flames for 
olratinale and partmadons heresy " 
] Rome in 1567, received bis scn- 
9nce on August 16, 1567, and on 
he 2lBt September the sentence waa 

Jablishsd openly before the people, 
adgment was delivered npon Bruno 
pro^bly, therefore, ou the 8tb of 
February, and on tbe gth the sen- 
tence wiu pnblisbcd in the venerable 
Church of the Jtleajed Mary above 
the Minerva. In the Fiuza di 
Minerva religioni eiecottoni were 



formerly held. The enstcm aide of 
the square is donjinaled by the 
church, to which a convent of Do- 
minicans is BtUched ; and on thia 
spot it was the custom to pablish 
openly before the people sentences 
passed by the Inquisition. This 
solemn pmclamation was made in 
the presence of a court of the Con. 

C gallon of the Holy Office, assisted 
the secular Governor of Roma. 
' In the reKistr; of the expenses 
of the genenil PontiScal depository 
administered by Stgnor Uniseppe 
Guistiani, from April i, 1599, to 
July 3, 1600, the following entries 

II VocoTO dl Tldaml (BIdonb t), 
forthodeffrudatioTi of Brochar 
Clprl&no dol Crudferl . . ■; soudi. 

Oioroauo Bruno, liaiMlo . . 17 wudL 
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and banded over to the secular arm. The formal Ben- 
tence ran thus :' — 

" Because that you. a priest and nurtured in the Holy 
Catholic Church, not having any esteem for the unspeak- 
able truth of the Holy Catholic faith, nor any reverence 
for the authority of the Holy and Apostolic Church of 
Rome, and without consideration for that state of life 
into which you were called, have wandered from the 
straight path of true salvation and have fallen into sun- 
dry heresiea contrary to the said holy faith, holding and 
believing many various heretical and unsound opiDionB. 
. ■ . Wherefore it being expedient to make progress and 
to despatch your cause, a certain time was allotted to yon 
for making every preparation possible in your defence ; 
and you were permitted a copy of the necessary legal pro- 
ceedings, and the time allotted to you was prolonged. 
But yon have failed to bring forward any plea in your 
defence or to prove that your first confessions made before 
this tribunal, and confirmed by abnndant evidence, were 
in any particular erroneous or false ; and after your cause 
had been brought forward and investigated in our General 
Congregation, we, being anxious to show compassion to- 
ward you (not withstanding the clear exhibition of your 
obduracy), determined on proceeding with some forbear- 
ance ; and hence, in addition to the repeated warnings 
pven yon by word of month and in writing, we caused 
you to be admonished by our officials once or twice in a 
general manner, and that other definite periods should be 
appointed for you to consider and reflect upon your canse, 
and to make such amends as you were bound to render 
in compliance with yonr duty, in order that you might be 
received into the bosom of the Holy Church, provided 
that you should say and solemnly declare that yon were 

' Tbe form employed by tlis ofB- lished bj Dr. Eicbard GibbmgB in 

cialsor tbelaquUition in pronoQnc- Dublin in 1S56, See also Muirii. 

i»g Kulcacc iri!l be ToaDd in a Sacro AnmaU Pi-aelica dtl Sant' 

hi?bly iatereating odition of tho OfiHo, as quolod liy Berti in lii> 

US. trial orPioUo Carncwcchi, pub- Life of Bruno, pp. 291, 291 
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willing tx> refer yoorself to the judgment and decision of 
Lis Holiness and of U3. . . . And it appearing to be now 
no longer the time for delaying the despatch of this 
affair; We,- — having fully examined and deliberated on 
the testimony you have given, and the legal procedure 
and the aforesaid errors and heresies ; and you having 
first been summoned at the suit of our tiscal, to receive 
sentence, this, your cause, has been propounded and 
scrutinised ; and ne, paying attention to the powers 
committed to us principally by our lord the Pope with 
reference to the review of causes belonging to our tri- 
bnnal, and being therefore desirous of arriving at such 
a conclusion as justice requires — having invoked the 
most holy name of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, from the countenance of whom 
come forth right judgments, and by whom the eyes of 
arbiters behold the truth, in this cause and these causes 
pending in the Holy Office, between the illustrious 
Master 00 the one side, and you on the other side, who 
have been (distinctively) arraigned and prosecuted, and 
have admitted charges, and been found criniiual, — by 
thia conclusive sentence which we issue in this writ, 
Pronouiicf,, adjudge, determine, and declare tliat yon have 
been a heretic, one who confided in heretics and who 
was their abettor and entertainer severally, and that you 
have consequently become amenable to the decisions, 
censures, and penalties, legal and ecclesiastical, imposed 
upon such-like offenders by the sacred canons, laws, and 
ordinances, general as well as special. And having 
regard to obstinate resistance to the acknowledgment 
of the truth, and the obduracy manifested by you in 
numerous instances, and your established continuance in 
errors, and intercourse with heretics, and your hopeless 
depravity, you have not improved nor reformed ; and per- 
suaded that for these reasons the Holy Office can place 
no further confidence in you, nor have any assurance that 
you have really aud unfeignedly repented, nor expect 
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the sligbteat amendment in you. On this acconnt wo 
accordingly declare and adjudge that yon are an impeni- 
tent heretic, a disaembling couvert, and debased ; and that 
by the very law you are deprived (and so far as it is 
necessary, we deprive you anew) of every rank, privilege, 
and eminent position, and of your preferments, emolu- 
ments, and occupations, spiritual and secular, whatever 
they may be, and howsoever designated ; and that they 
have ceased to be enjoyed by you from the date of 
your heresies, and that thenceforward you were in- 
capable of obtaining them. And we condemn you to 
the forfeitoTG of all yonr property, personal and real, and 
of all consequent rights and claims agreeable to the j 
appointment of the sacred canons, to be applied, as we 1 
do apply it, to the purpose to which it should be jnstly I 
assigned. And, as one irreclaimable, without remorse, 
we in like manner pronounce and ordain that you onght 
to be degraded, as we direct that you be actually degraded 
from the oi-ders to which you have attained. And as a per- 
son so henceforward, as well as from tbe previous time, wo 
expel you as an unprofitable branch from our ecclesiasti- 
cal court, and from the safeguard of our Holy Church ; 
and we surrender and deliver you op to the secular 
court, that is, to your lordship the Governor of Rome, 
that you may take him nnder your jurisdiction, and that 
he may be subject to your decision, so as to be punished 
with due chastisement ; beseeching you, however, as we 
do earnestly beseech you, so to mitigate the severity of 
your sentence with respect to his body, that there may 
be no danger either of death or of shedding of blood. 
So we Cardinals, Inquisitors General, whose names are 
written beneath, decree." 

The Inquisition was accustomed to vary its interroga- 
tions from time to time, without permitting the accused 
to read over his replies, which were submitted to persona 
skilled in comparing evidence, and fresh inquiries were 
then instituted on matters which seemed to open out the 
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discovery of new criminais, or contradiction and e 
in the prisoner. Nothing pointa to tho concliiaion that 
Brnno was submitted to the torture.* " Such pro- 
ceedings," writes Eartliolm&ss, " would have been ueelesa, 
since there was no doubt whatever on the ' intents.' " 

The testimony of Scioppius snrvivea to show in 
what spirit Bruno received the judgment of the Holy 
Office, Cast off by the Church, his natural anger ex- 
hausted and turned to patience under the load of sorrow 
which he was called upon to bear — as herbs, when 
crushed, are made to yield up their virtues — he knew 
that his days were numbered, and he did not quail when 
the soldiers of the Governor advanced to seize him. The 
vanlta of the Inquisition opened and gave up their prey, 
and the condemned prisoner passed into the keeping of 
the law. In the presence of that august assemblage of 
spiritual princes and theologians stood the indomitable 
figure of the philosopher, unwearied by Buffering and 
degradation ; and as the agony of death began, he waa 
called upon to listen to the hypocritical words in which, 
when the wrath of the Church was to be appeased by 
punishment by fire, she required the temporal power to 
proceed " most mercifully and without shedding of blood." 
The prisoner, hearing this, said with a menacing aspect, 
" It may be you fear more to deliver judgment upon me 
than I fear judgment." After pronouncing these words 
he was led away from the judgment-hall, vigilantly 
guarded by the soldiers of the Governor, and a final 



' CnmponellB writes as follows 
in his Alheitmut Tritimphatat : " 1 
am held fast, liko Prometheus in 
Csucaios, for bariag kindlc4 a 
loicli. I am no prophet Dor worker- 
of niimulua, though ma; be I see 
creut things ; oh Balaam's ass be- 
held the angel with tbe sword, and 
her master guve ear to her. I hare 
been shut la fifty prisons ; soren 
tiinca I was etnmioeil under the 
moat cruel torture. Forty Loura I 



lay lately under torment. I was 
bound with corda which rut to ray- 
bones, and with my hamia tied at 
my back I hung upon the sharp 
edge of a log, which strijiped me of 
a poQud and a half of flesh, whila 



by the grace of God I recovered. 
I was cast into an underground 
duugcon. I was five times qu«»- 
lionod before the Tciliunal." 
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attempt was made to induce him to repent. 
Tnained firm and his faith onshaken. 

The action of the Inquisition was short and sharp ; and 
it was the custom to allow two days to elapse between 
passing a sentence and its execution. Sometimes the term 
was evea briefer, but it was never extended beyond a week. 
If in this interval the condemned prisoner gave signs of 
repentance, hia lot might be commuted to imprisonment 
for life, or the mercy shown him might be restricted to 
a change in the mode of his death. Left in the public 
prisons entirely alone, unvisited even by the terrible | 
officers on their mission of conversion, the prisoner waa ■ 
abandoned to his own thoughts. Day dawned and nighfc J 
fell ; and as in the darkness and silence hour succeeded 1 
honr, there waa nothing to show which moment would ba i 
hia last. In that still and solitary cell lie had need of all his J 
philosophy, and of that " height of perfection " which he J 
bad described many years before in the Expulsion (W. L J 
193). "The height of perfection ia not to feel fatigndj 
and sorrow when these are our portion." Many times J 
be had reasoned with his own soul on the likelihood thali J 
death would be the result of his opinions, and many times I 
he had assured himself that when death came he would 1 
meet it bravely. When speaking of the philosophers oi l 
antiquity, and of the death of St. Lawrence by fire, Bruno 
inquires of himself what it was which gave these men 
courage to endure the pangs of martyrdom, "There are 
men," he writes (Gfr. 578, 5/9), "in whom the working 
of tie will of God is bo powerful that neither threats nor 
contumely can cause them to waver. He who fears for 
hifl body has never felt himself to be one with God. Ho 
alone is truly wise and virtuous who feels no pain ; and 
he ia happy (so far as the conditions of this present lifo 
admit) who regards all things with the eye of reason." 
Heaven, with its tent of stars, had shaped bis lonely 
course in life, casting a lustre on bis death before whlck 
his funeral fire paled and became ineffectual. 
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At the time of the trial multitudes o£ pilgrims from 
every country in Christendom were met in Rome. Nor 
were the flocks unshepherded, for some fifty cardinals 
had assembled to celebrate the jubilee of the aatate Pope 
who had converted Henry IV, of France to Catholicism. 
The Church in all its glory was mustered to do honour to 
its chief, and as Nero with his court mounted guard over 
burning Cbriatians, the ministers of peace and pardon 
were summoned to watch the lingering agony of the 
dying philosopher. On the 17th of February, clad in a 
san henito ' painted with Sames and devils, he was led to 
the stake in the Campo di Flora, that place of execution 
of which he had spoken in London as a spot frequented 
by Roman outcasts. " A herd of desperate men" {W. i. 
148J, "servants disgraced by their masters, outlaws, 
pilgrims, the useless and the idle, from those who have 
nothing left to steal, to those who, but newly escaped 
from prison, are bent on mischief and deceit, and on a 
speedy return to their place of punishment," — such were 
the wretched beings who sought refuge in this quarter of 
the town appropriate to executions. Near the senate- 
house in wliich Caesar received his death-blow stand two 
modern theatres, and the spot has ofben echoed with the 
funeral psalms of those who in their death were divided 
from the crowd as much by faith as by a barrier of fire. 
The cries of dying heretics were sport for the descendants 
of & people who in the Campo di Flora had hailed with 
applause the Ave Cfesar of the dying gladiators. Stand- 
ing within a stone'a-throw of the Tiber, the ancient 
square, which now resounds with the homely cries of the 
market-women, was once witliin earshot of the actors in 
Pompey's theatre ; while the Romans tamed the steps of the 
temple of Venus Victrix to such neighbourly account, that 
they served as often to seat the spectators at a play as to 

' Those conilaoiDBd by the Inqui- on each dmaion flames, deiiU, and 
aition wore, at their eieuuUou. a a cross of 9C Andrew, 
sulpliur-coloiired soapnlary, banug 
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oonduct the waDdering feet of the people to their devo- 
tions. " And now," in the words of Isaac Walton, " he 
was so happy as to have nothing to do but to die." And 
on the Campo di Flora the Nolan philosopher died with- 
oat a murmur, aa bravely as he had lived, refusing to listen 
to the priests or to receive any consolation,' and saying 
in hia last moments that he died " a martyr and 
willingly; " ^ while predicting that hia soul should ascend 
upon that smoke to Paradise. His ashes were then given 
to the winds, that nothing might remain of liim upon the 
face of the earth save the memory of his execution, of his 
rare constancy, and of his tragic end, which, if it oflered no 
proof of the truth of his doctrines, was none the less a dis- 
tinguiahing mark of the steadfastness of his soul. Many 
times he had reasoned with himself on the likelihood that 
death would he the result of his opinions, and many times 
he had aaanred himself that when dcatli came he wonld 
meet it bravely. " Fop I esteem," he wrote (W. ii. 4), 
" all fame and all victoiy displeasing to God, and moat 
vile and worthless if there is no truth in them ; and for 
the love of true wisdom and learning I am full of weari- 
ness ; I am crucified and tormented." In London he ■ 
wrote (W. ii. 195), "When I am in trouble and in 
danger, thou, O courage, with the voice of thy lively per- 
suasion faU not to murmur within my ear the sentence, 
J^ ne caie malis, sed contra audi-ntior ito." The fame 
and honours which allure vulgar minds to him were 
nothing. His life was a long protest. God is, God is 
truth ; and that truth shines forth in Nature, which is his 
handiwork. God is, and all is in God, but in a manner 
_^, befitting his perfection. Infinity is within the evidence 
'_ of our senses ; it is proved to us by the multiplicity in 

' Berti, Documenla, p. 7]. anc« " & crucifix wLivli wns held vp 

* " Diarta the moriva martin tt to hitn, md which nny hnvo been 

Mbnti'rrt." Jrviti di Soma, 1600, heated red-hot, u waa customary, 

■9th Fehraaiy. He it eaid bv the in order to convince the Bpectatora 

renegade SciopniuB to I'lve rejected of the sufferer'B impiety. 
" «'ub a terribU menacing eounten- 
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fignres based npon u&ity ; &nd shall we deny infinity to 
God ? It is difficult to imagine a theme more moving 
and more animated than this which inspires the words of 
the poet and philosopher. The most inert, the most in- 
sensible, and the moat minute parts of the earth become 
in his hand infused with energy and contrivance. The 
whole creation shows forth the glory of God; it is vivified, 
spiritualised, and made radiant with power and delight. 
In the eyes of the seer the universe is ever hymning the 
praise of its Maker, living and rejoicing with a life in- i 
comparably fuller than the life of man, and proclaiming 1 
its glorious mission of adoration and love. By the way 
of poetry Bruno became a philosopher. Love of art made 
him a lover of men ; love of the true and beautiful made 
him the worshipper of God. In what philosophy does the 
doctrine of the soul play so large a part ? Not the soul 
of man alone dwells in God ; but the soul of the world is 
in Mm, movea in him, and has its being from him. The 
things of Nature by which we are snrronnded are shadows, 
unreal and not abiding; bat the. spirit, the soul, the 
form, the act of the divine cognition, the substance which 
no human eye has ever seen, the Monad which can never 
be perceived by mortal sense, tJiis tdone is real, abiding, 
and true ; this was before the worlds were ; this is In- 
finity. To perceive it is the only true knowledge ; to be 
joined with it is the only true happinesa The majesty 
and immutability of God dawn upon the eye of man, and, 
led by love, the great reveaier, the eager human spirit is 
united with its Giver. If this assurance should penetrate 
the heart of but one reader, the Nolan will not have died 
in vain, nor will the humble labours of hia biographer be 
counted as nothing. 
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f_ 310 TffB EXISTING WORKS OP BRUNO. ^^^^H 


H D>te. 


Titls. 


Wbere Printed. ^^^^| 


^ 


Jordanus Brunus Nolanus 


Parisiis apnd jS^^J^^^H 




da umbris idearum im- 


Goibinam, sub iml^^^H 




plicantibua artem, Qnae- 


signe Spei, ^ regioD<|^^^| 




rendi, IHvemeDdi, Judi- 


gymnasii Camera-^^^| 




candi, Ordinandi et Ap- 


^^^1 




plicandi ; ad intemam 


Cum privilegio regiA^^^f 




acripturam et hod vul- 


^^^H 




garea per memoriam 


^^^H 




operations 3 explicatis. 


^^^H 




Ad HeDricum III. Sere- 


^^^H 




niss: Gallorum Polono- 


^^^^1 




rninque Eegem, etc. Pro- 


^^^1 




testatio. 


^^^H 




Umbra pro/uiida sumus. 


^^^H 




ni nos vexetis inepti. Ntm 


^^^H 




VO8, sed doctos tarn gravt 


^^^H 




qmcrU opus. 


^^^1 




With its aecond part Ars 


^^^H 






I 


^^B 


Philothei Jordani Bruui 


Parisiis apud M^d^^^M 




Kolaiii Cantus Circieus, 


ium Gillium via E^^^^| 




ad earn memoriae praxim 


Joannis Laterauen^^^H 




ordinatua quam ipse judi- 


sis 3ub trium coroi^^^H 




ciatiam appellat. Ad 


arum signo. ^^^^| 




Altiasimum Principem 


^^^H 




Henricum d'Angoulesme, 


^^^1 




magnum Galliomm prio- 


^^H 




rem, in provincia regis 


^^^1 




locumtenentum, etc. 


J 
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R^rinU. 


•' Notw. 


Qfrorer, p. 285-412. 

" Jordanus Brans No- 
lanua. De umbris 
Idearum. Editionova 
curavit Salvator Tu- 
gini. Eeroliui (apud. 
E. S. Mittleram & 
filium, bibliopolas 
curiie liegis), 1868." 

8vo, pp. xivi. and 178, 
witb the figures from 
the original. 

J. Bruniia. Opera La- 
tine conscripta, vol. 
ii, NeapoH in 8, p. 
257, 1886. Ue Um- 
bris Idearum Ars 
Memoriffi.Cantus Ar- 
cseua. 


The Art of Lullus applied to the 
Platonic Idea, and to its shadow 
or reflection in the mind of man. ■,' 
In this work and the follow- 
ing allusion is made to a Liber 
clavis viagncE, in which the Art 1 
of Memory ia said to be per- j 
fected. Buhle believes it to be 
a work by Bruno ; it has com- 
pletely disappeared. 

The second part or continuation, 
Ars MeTtioricB, has in the origi- 
nal no separate title, though 
the numbering of the leaves 
(80) begins afresh. Atfixed are 
three short chapters, under se- 
parate titles, containing enigmas 
and paradigms in Latin veise 
with prose illustrations. They 
are dedicated to King Henry 
IIL of France, and are devoted 
to Mnemonics. 


Gfrijrer, p. 179-234. 
J, Brunus. Opera La- 
tine Conscripta, vol. 
ii., Neapoli, 1886. 


A work on the LuUian Art of 
Memory. 



^^^^^^^T^^^TH^S7^^^roS5^^s5I5^^^^^^^« 


t Drte. 


Title. 


Where Printed. 


■ 1582. 


Philotheu8 Jordanns 


Farisiis apud .^jgid- 




Bruntis Nolanns, de com- 


iumGorbinuin,3ub 




pendiosa architectura et 


insigni Spei, prope 




complemento artis Lullii. 


Collegium Camera- 




Ad Ulustrisfl : D.D, Joan- 


cense. 32nio. 




nem Monim, pro aerenis- 


LI. numbered 143, 


^^^^H stma Yenetorum Eepub- 


with many tables 


^^^^V lica apud Cbristianissi- 


and diagrams. 




mum GaUomm et Polo- 






norum Eegem legatum. 




1582. 


Candelajo. Comedia del 


Paris. 




Bruno Nolano, Achade- 


In ParigL Appresso 




mico di nulla Acbademia 


Guglelmo GiuU- 




detto il faatidito. 


ano, Al Segno 




In tristitia hilaris, in hilan- 


de TAmicitia. 




tote trutia. 

i. 


MDLXXXll. 
1 47 small 11., with 
a Sonnet, Dedi- 
cation, Argument, 
Antiprologue, and 
Proprologne occu- 
pying thirty-two 
additional pages — 
in all 179 p^ea. 
Tall i6mo. 
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Note*. 


^L Gfrorer, p. 235-284. 


GiovanniMorowasa man 




of rare merit, a lover 




of letters, an accom- 




plished statesman, and 




anorator. Bruno, in 




the Dedication, says he 




looks upon his work asa 




pearl, and he encreata 




Mor to prese rv e i t from 




the swine. This work 




is on the art of Lully. 




H U intMCBtLng to note that tha 








Architectura lived near the 




College of Cambrai. See 




Camotracentis AcTOtUmot. 


Opere di Jordano Bruno Nolano. 


A comedy in five acts. 


Draper la prima Yoltaraccolte 


and in prose. " It ie 


et pubblicate da Adolfo War- 


dedicated," saya M. de 


ner Dottore. In due volumi. 


Chaufepii; in his sup- 


Lipsia: Weidmann, 1830. 


plement to Bayle's 


Vol I. p. t-II2, 8vo. 


great Dictionary, "to 


BibIiotecaR.ira,Vol.i8. IlCan- 


the SigDora Morgana 


delajo. Commedia di Giordano 


(perhapssome English- 


Brano, nuovamente stampata 


woman)." A French 


e diligentemente corretta. Mi- 


adaptation (Svo) of 


lano: G.DaelH e Comp 1 863. 


this play, under the title 


11 Candelajo. Com media in 


" Boniface etlePMant, 


cinque attL (Teatro Claaaico 


comedie, en prose, imi- 


Italiano.) 1S29. 8vo. 


ti!e de I'italien de Bru- 


151 pasee, witli an Introduc- 


no," appeared in Paris 


tory Notice by Carlo Teoli. 


in 1633. A second 


In the bibliography of Tugini 


imitation by Cyrano 


(see -De Uvibria Idiarum) II 


de Bergerac is called 


CaTiddajo is said to have 


*' Le Pi^dant Jou^." 


been reprinted in 1583. 


^^ 
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V mta 1 Title. 


Where l>riDted. 


1 t'583-] 


Philothei Jordani Brum No- 
lani, Explicatio trigiiUa 
Siffillorum, ad omnium 
sdentiarum et artium in- 

et memoriam, Quibus 
adiectus est Sigillua Sigil- 
lonim ad omnes animi 
operationes comparaodas 
et earundem Taiiones ha- 
bendas maxiine cojw/wcctwl 
Et Hon temere ars artium 
nuncupatur : hie enini 
facile invenies, quidquiii 
per logicam, metaphysi- 
cam, cabalam, naturalem 
magiam, artes magnas 
atJjue breves, theoretice 
inquiritur. 


[London.] 

S. 1. and d. 


^^K [isH] 


Fliilotbei Jordan! Brtmi 

Nolani Sigillus Sigillorum 
ad onmes animi dispoai- 
tiones comparandas 
habitusque perficiendos 
accomodatus. 


[London.] 
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^^ RnpriDU. 


KotcL 


H Gfrorer, p. 517-550. 


This was the first work printed 




by Vautrollier for Bruno in 


■ Gfrorer omits an open- 


London. It was dedicated 


W ing poem of foarteen 


to the French Ambassador 


^ linea, the Dedication, 


Castebau (W. ii. 255). and ^g 


m the Presentation, the 


presented to the Vice-Chancel- ^^H 


B digrams, and the 


lor of Oxford. The pages are ^^M 


H leaves numbered 16 


beautifully printed in italics, ^^H 


H iQ the text. 


and decorated with eight white ^^^| 




mnemonic figures on a black ^^H 




background. The verses J)ux ^^H 




gregis of the Shadows of Ideas ^^^| 




are repeated. The first 32 ^^H 




pages only are numbered on ^^^H 




one side of the leaf, aud were ^^H 




probably, therefore, not printed ^^^| 




at the same time as the re- ^^H 




mainder. Three sets of verses, ^^H 




beginning respectively Zumiiie ^^H 




de claronc, Uranie ratem, and ^^^| 




Irruffit hcEc. are reproduced, ^^H 




according to Bruno's habit, ^^^H 




from the Ars Memorve. ^^^H 


GfrBrer, p. J 5 1 -600. 


Next after the Ejcplicaiio Triginla 




SigilloTum we have the Seal 




of Seals ; the pages unnum- 




bered and in fine italic type. 




The printing of this work begins 




on the last leaf of the last 




sheet of the Explkatio TrigiiUa 




SigiUorum. 
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H DMe. 


TitU. 


WhenFristod. 


^ 1583- 


Pbilotbei Jordani Bruni Nol&iii. 
Kecens et Completa Ars Se- 
miniicmdi et in pliantafitico 
campo exarandi Ad plurimaa in 
triginta sigillis inquircndi, dls- 
ponendi, atque retinendi, im- 
plicitas novas rationes et artes 
introductoria. 

No date or place. 

Closely followed by; Jordani 
Bruni Nolani Ars alia brevior 
et expeditior ad verborum 
memoriam. 




^ 1584. 


La Cena de le Ceneri descritta 
in cinque dialogi per quattro 
Interlocutori con tre Conaidera- 
zioni, circa doi Suggetti. 

All'Unico Refugio de le Muse 

L'Ulustrissimo Michel di Cas- 
TELNOVO Signer di Mauvissier 
Concresaalto, e di Jonvilla, Ca- 
valier deVOrdine del lie Chris- 
tianiss: E Cousiglier nel euo 
private Conseglo, capita no di 
50Huomini d'arme, Govemator 
e Capitano di S : Dcaiderio ; et 
Ambasciator alia serenissima 
K^na d'Inghiltcrra. 

L'universale intentione e dichia- 
rata nel proemio. 


[London.] 
SL. 
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. ReprinU. 


Not™. 


Gfr. S17. 


The iutroductioii to this work, beginning 
" Intenlio nodra est," is repeated from 
Canius Circieus (Gfr. 206-208), and 
the entire work, including the Ars alia 
brevlor et expediior, is reproduced from 
the Paris puUication : Gfrorer there- 
fore only prints the title-page. The 
opening verses Jordanus Libra, and 
what may be called the fable of the 
Ca7iius Ciraxus are omitted from the 
Jifcens et completa Ars BeminiscendL 
Eight extraordinary figures, containing 
mnemonic signs placed in lines and 
sijuares, complete the work. 


W^ner, vol. i. 
p. 113-200. 

Biblioteca rara, 
vol. 36. La 
Cenade leCe- 
neri. per Gior- 
dano Bruno 
(Milano: G. 
Daelli et C, 
1864). 

Nuova edizione 
diligentemeD- 
te corretta. 

• 


i2mo; IL 8 ; 128 nvimbered pages. 
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Date. 



Title 



Where Printed. 






I 5 84. ; Giordano Bruno Nolano, De 
la Causa, Principio, et 
Uno. A riUustrissimo 



Signor di Mauvissiero. 



[London.] 

Stampato inVenezia, 
Anno MDLXXXIY. 



1584. Giordano Bruno Nolano, [London.] 

De rinfinito, Universo, e ; 
Mondi. Airillustrissimo | Stampatx) in Venezia. 
Signor di Mauvissiero. ! 
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Beprioti. 


Not«i. 


Wagner, vol. i. p. 20 1- 


LI. 12, and 142 pages. 


292. An excellent 


Printed in London. In the 


annotated traasla- 


eleventh document of the Trial 


tion of tliia work. 


Bruno says, " All those (books) 


Giordano Bruno, Von 


said to be printed in Venice, 


dcr Ursache, dem 


were printed in Enfrland, and 


Princip und dem 


it was the Printer who desired 


Eintn, by Adolf 


it to appear they were printed 


LassoD, appeared at 


in Venice, in order to sell them 


Berlin, 1872 (Hei- 


more easily, for if he had said 


mann). An imper- 


they were printed in England 


fect rendering is 


it would have been more dif- 


furnished by Rixner 


ficult to sell them in that 


and Siber, Leben und 


country; and almost all the 


Lehrmeimmgen he- 


others were printed ia Engkod, 


Tuhmter Physiker am 


even when they say Paris, and 


Unde d€s XVI. md 


elsewhere." 


am Anfange des 


The opening passages of The 


.rVII.Jahrhunderls. 


Cause are repeated in Be Im- 


Sulzbach, 1824. 


menso, i. c. 2, p. i 5 3. 


Wagner.voLii.p. 1-104- 


LI. 16 and pp. 175. 


A German translation 




of this work by Eis- 




ner and Siber (tiUe 




as above) omils the 




Introduction. The 




Introduction only is 




translated into Eng- 




lish and printed in "A 




Collection of Several 




Pieces of Mr. John 




Toland," 3 vols. Lon- 




don: Peeie, at XocA-e's 




JTead in Fatemoder 




Row. MDCCXXVL 
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15S4- 



Spaccio de la Bestia 
Trionfante, pro- 
posto da Gioue, 
Effettuato dal con- 
aeglo, Eenelato da 
Mercurio, recitato 
da Sophia, iudito 
da Saulino, regis- 
trato dal Nolano, 
Diuiso in ire Dia- 
logi, suhdivisi in 
tre parti. 

CoTieecrato al motto 
illustre it eccelUnte 
Cauallitro Sig. 
Pkilippo Sidneo. 



WbenPrinlad. 

[London.] 

Stampato 
in Parigi. 

MDLXXXnil. 



BcprinM. 

Wagner, voi iL 
p. 105-250. 

Space io della 
Bestia Trion- 
faute Biblio- 
teca rara. Vol. 
zxvi. Milano: 
G. DaelU et 
Cie. 1863. 
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T\ro bundled and eixty-one p^es, ijmo; with an lutro- 
duotion, the pages of which are not numbered. 

" Tliis book." says Fatlier Nic^ron, " ia deapicablo ia itself, 
and is despised to auch a degree that at the sale of M. Bigof b 
library, in T706, it fetched {with five other works by the same 
writer) but 25 aoua, though," he adds, "by the folly of biblio- 
inaniaus, it hus since reached aa exorbitant price " {Nieeron, 
Memoires pour sennr dux hojnmeg iUustren, vol. xvii. p. an). 
At the sale of the Abb^ de Rothelin the Expuhion fetched 1133 
francs. A translation of this work was published in London 
under the title, " Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, or the Eitpul- 
Bion of the Triumphant Beast. Tra[i»>lBted from the Italian of 
Gioriiano Bruno. London: Printed in the year 1713." The 
Dedication to Sir P. Sidney is omitted. 

In tha British Museum Catalogue there is the following note; 
"Translated (by W. Morehead) from the Italian of G. B. Engl. 
Only 50 copies printed." Mr. Eohn, however, saya that more 
than sisty copies have passed through his hands alone. 

A French reproduction of this work has the following title : 
"Le Ciel Reforme, Essai de traduction de partie du livre italien 
Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, Demus alients oblectationibus 
Veniam, dum noatris impetremus. — Plin. L'au 1000,700,50." 
The traiiaiator, in a dedication to " Monsieur • * *," promises, in 
quaint terms, that if his patron favours him, his pen will revive, 
and be will finish the work; but if not, he will refrain from the 
amusenlent of his leisure, and will repair to abodes of peace, 
" where hooka are esteemed at their just value, not because they 
ate rare, but becau,><e they are el&cacious and deserving." On 
the " reviving pen " Iiaa been laid the silence of the grave, and 
the work remmus unfinished ; the translator ominously with- 
lioldinjf hie name. In a too sprightly humour he speaks of the 
martyrdom of Bruno, whom he calls " ihit good Jacobin," as " a 
literary anecdote," perhaps because he wished to make light of 
the event : although, to do him justice, he warndy denied the 
charge when a friend whom he met told him that Bruno's book 
was a satire against the Court of Rome. 

Hartung, a German writer, gives an interesting review of 
Bruno's Ethics, chiefly founded upon the Expulsion ; " Grund- 
linien einer Ethik bei Giordano Bruno," Leipsig, 187S. Enfield, 
in hia not unkindly notice of Bruno (History of Philosophy, 
voL ii. p. 474), humorously renders the title, " Dispatches from 
the Triumphant Beast." 
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Dftte. 



Title. 



Cabala del Cavallo Fegaseo. 
Con ragguinta dell' ^^'710 
Cillenieo. Descritta dal 
Nolano : dedicata al Yes- 
covo di Casamarciano. 



When PHnted. 



[London.] 

Parigi, appresso An- 
tonio Baio. Anno 
1585. 



[Loudon.] 



15^5- Giordano Bruno Nolano. 
I De Gli Heroici Furori. 
! Al molto Ulustre et exccl- 

lente Caualliero Su/nor \ tonio Baio. L'Anno. 

Philippo Sidneo. , 1585. 



Parigi, Appresso An- 
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B^p^tM. 


m 


Wagner (voL ii 


LL 47. Pages unnumbered. 1 


p. 253-296)- 


This book was also printed in 




London (Doc xi.) It con- 


Biblioteca rara, voL 3 5, 


sists of a Dedicatory Epistle, 


Cabala del Cavallo 


three Sonnets, a" Declamation," 


Pegaseo conra^uin- 


three Dialogues, of which the 


ta del Asino Cillenico 


second is again divided into 


per Giordauo Bruno. 


tliree, and an Appendix. The 


Milano: DaeUi et 


theme of the book is that 


Comp. 1864. 


Piety, which, according to 




Bruno, takes undue advantage 


^^^ 


of certain passages in the Scrip- 


^^^^^ 


tures, and setting itself up to 


^^^^H 


be better than Science, falls a 


^^^^H 


prey to the dull idieaess and 


^^^^H 


ignorance of the Ass. An en- 


^^^^^^ 


graving of two lively donkeys 


^^^^^^^^_ 


in a wood, designed and pro- 


^^^^^^^^^L 


bably cut by Bruno, completes 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


the whole. 


^^B^"^ 




Wagner (voL ii. 


LI. 140. Pages [unnumbered] 


p. 297-437)- 


beautifullyprintedon fine paper. 




A beantiful and poetic render- 


Biblioteca rara, pubbli- 


ing of some of the sonnets in 


cata da G. Daelli, 


this work is given by Professor 


vol. 57. Gli Eroici 


Carriere. Dr. Brunnbofer also 


urori di Giordano 


translates several of the poems. 


Bruno. Milano, 1 8 64 . 


A great number appear in the 




"Programme des atiidtischen 




Gymnasiums zu Stolp fiir das 




Schuljahr 1869-70." Theyare 




carefully rendered into verse ^h 




by Prof. Hermann Schutz. ^H 
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V . IMM. 


Title, 


When friDtsiL 

I'arisils, ex ty- 


1 .S»6. 


Jordani Brani Kolani dialog! duo 




do Fabbricii Mordentia Saler- 


pographia Pe- 


^^^^^ 


nitani prope divina adinven- 


tri Chevellot, 


^^^^H 


Sione ad perfectam Cosmimet- 


in vico S. 


^^^^H 


riae praxim. 


Joannis lat«- 


^^^^H 


With aa affix, Jordan! Bruni 


laneusis sub 


^^^^H 


Insomniam. 


Eoaa rubra, 


^^^^H 


In the same volume, and printed 


1586. 


^^^^B 


at the same time and place, la 




^^^^H 


Jordan! Brani Nolani Figu- 




^^^^B 


ratio Ariatotelici physici audi- 




^^^^H 


Cu8 ad eiusdera intetligentlam 




^^^^H 


atque retentionem per quinde- 




^^^^H 


cim Imagines explicanda, ad 




^^^^H illustrem admodum atque re- 




^^^^H 


verendum dominum D. Petruui 




^ 


Dalbenium Abbatem Belleville. 




1586. 


" Centum, et rigiati articuli de 


Impressum 




natura et mundo adversus 


Parisiis, ad 




peripateticos. Per Job. Hen- 


Authoris in- 


1 nequinum Nobilem Parisien. 


stant. 15S6. 


Lutelie proposito. Sub cHpeo 




and moderamine Jordan! Bruni 




Nolani, infra octavt Penta- 




costee, an 1586. 
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525 



Kcprints. 



Notes. 



This work has hitherto escaped 
notice, probably because it 
appears with the name of 
Hennequin. There is a copy 
in the Britisb Museum. 
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H 


Titl.. Where Printed. 1 


I 


Jord. Bnmus Nolanua. De 
Lampade Combinatoria 
Lulliana. Ad Amplisai- 
mum WitebergenBis 
acadeniiae Seuatum. 


Wittenberg. 


^^V 1587- 


JordanuB Bninus NolanoB. 
De Progresau et Lampade 
Venatoria Logicomm. 
Ad prompts alq copies^ 
de quocumq proposito pro- 
Uemaie diapuianduTo. 

Next comes Jord. R No- 
lanua. De ProgreaBU 
Logicae Venationia, and 
then Jordanua BrunuB 
Nolanus. De Lampade 
Venatoria Logicorum. 


[Wittenberg,] 
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■ B«prh>ti. 


Hotefc 1 


W Gfrorer, p. 621-702. 


To introduce the art of LuUy to ' | 

the Academy at Wittenberg. 1 
An enlarged and perfected ] 
reproduction of The Compen- | 
dioQs Architecture. It dia- 1 
pkys, among others, a wheel- 
shaped figure, or sphere, often 
drawn by Bruno, containing,' 
within itself nine Divine attri- 
butea — glory, bounty, magni- 
tude, duration, power, wisdom, 
will, virtue, truth. 


GfrSrer, p. 703-770. 
Raymundi LuUii opera. 

Argentorati, i609,p. 

735-786. 


et Adm. Eev. D. D. Geoi^o 
Mylio, Augustano, VViteber- 
gensis Academiae Cancellario, 
Jordanua B. Nolanua, S. P. D. 
U 3-9. Pp. 1-79- U 8, 
and 79 pp. 
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Date. 



1588. 



Title. 



Where Printed. 



Jordani JBrani J^olaiu Ca- 
moeracenais Acrotismus, 
seu Bationes Articulonun 
physicorum adversos Fe- 
ripateticos Farisiis pro- 
positorum, etc. 



Wittenberg apud 
Zachariam Cra- 
tonem. 



THE EXISTING WORKS OF BRUNO. 



Gfriirer, p. l-lf 2. 

JoEdani Bruni Nolani 
opera latine cou- 
scripta recensebat F. 
Fiorentino. Naples, 
apud Dom. Morano. 
1879. 

p. 53-190- 



LI. 20 and pp. 128. 

Tbe beads of a public dispuU- 
ition held in Paris at Whit- 
suntide 1586, in the hall of 
the College of Cambrai. Cr^- 
vier, in a note in his History 
of the Paris University, says 
the title proves that the dis- 
putation did uot take place in 
the Sorbonne. A college was 
foonded in Paris by three 
bishops, one of whom was 
Bishop of Cambrai ; hence the 
title. When Fiancis I. founded 
a school of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the royaJ professors, 
liaving no college of their 
own, hired a hall, usually in 
tiie College of Cambrai, and 
Bruno may have done the 
same. The College of France 
now stands on the site of the 
College of Cambrai, and it 
was here that Edgar Quinet 
delivered his lecture on Bruno 
in 1842. 
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DkM. 


1Mb. 


WbcrePrintBd. 


WitUn- 


Artificium perorandi tra- 


Francofurti proatat 


•"K- 


ditum a Jordano Bruno 


apud Antonium 


JSl.d 


Nolano Italo, commui- 


Hummium, 1612. 


PniA. 


oatum a Johan Henrico 




l6ii 

1 


Alstedio In gratiam eomm, 
qui eloquentiae vim et 
rationem cognoacere cu- 
piunt Following Al- 
Bted's Introduction, Ex- 
plicatio rhetoricae Aris- 
totelis ad Alexandrum 
privatim a J. Bruno No- 
lano Italo dictata. Wit- 
tembei^ae Anno 1587. 
With Secunda Para rheto- 
ricea addita praecedenti a 




P 


J. Bruno Nolano Italo. 


4 


1 -■ 




^^m 


8th 


Oratio Valedictoria a Jor- 


Wittenbe^ Typia T 


Marcli 


dano Bruno Nolano D. 


Zachariae Cratonia. 


IS88. 


habita, Ad Ampliaaimos 
et clai'issimos professores, 
atque auditorea in acade- 
mia witebergensi Anno 
1588, 8 Martii. 
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Beprinta. 



Gfrorer, p. 11 3-1 78. 



Noiei. 



i2mo., pp. 144, numbered. 



Heumann. Acta philos. 
9, 408 flf. 

Jordani Bruni Nolani 
Opera Latino Con- 
scripta recensebat, F. 
Fiorentino (Naples : 
Apud. Dom. Morano, 
1879), p. 1-25. 
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Dnte. 


Titlfl. 


Where Printed. 


Baprintt. 


loth 


Jordanus Brunos 


Pragae, ex- 


G£rorer,p.6oi- 


June 


Nolanus,de speci- 


cudebat 


702. 


1588. 


erum scrutmio et 


Georgius 


This series was 




Lampade Combi- 


Nigrinus. 


reprinted with 




natoria Baymun- 




the works of 




di LuUii Doctoris 




Lully, Argen- 




Heremitse omnis- 




torati, 1598, 




cij, propfe modum- 




8vo, p. 682, 




que divini. 




seq. ; also, ed. 
1 609, p. 664 . 



1588. 



Centum et Sexa- 
ginta Articuli ad- 
versus hujus tern- 
pestatis mathe- 
maticos. 



Prague. 
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68 IL, mmnmbered, 8vo. Ad excellentiaaimum Gu3. 

da S. Clemente regis Hispanife in aula imperat. legaCum. 
Buhle and others hold this work to be a reprint 
or repetition of the Wittenberg publication De Lampctde 
Combijuttoria. It is neither tlie one nor the other, 
but simply the Wittenberg edition itself, as can be 
proved by a careful comparison of the Wittenberg book 
and of the book issued at Prague. The explanation is 
probably that when Bruno left Wittenberg for Prague 
the whole of his edition was not sold. He took the unsold 
copies with him to Prague, wrote an Introduction entitled 
De Specierum Scruiinio, cancelled the Wittenbei^ title- 
page, and bound up the new pages with his unsold copies. 
The Introduction with its special title consists of the 
Dedication to the Spanish Ambassador. It contains 
further the tables of the nine elementary concepts ; their 
absolute and relative predicates, and the figures denoting 
their manifold combinations. Forty leaves of this work 
(from the title De Lampade ComMruUoriu Lutliana to the 
first four lines of Chapter IV., Dc Midtiplicatione reffU- 
lanim) are printed on paper considerably thicker and of 
a different colour to the rest, and probably form part of 
the original edition. The remaining twenty-four leaves 
resemble the paper of De Specierwm Scruiinio. The same 
print is used throughout; the protruding letters, battered 
letters, decorated initials, and finals, are those of the 
Wittenberg publication. 



Dedicated to the Emperor Endolf II. 
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Ihta. 


TiUe. 


Wlim Printed. 


Febr. 
1589. 

1 


Oratio Consolatoria Jor- 
dan! Eruni Nolani Itali. 
D. habita in illuatri cele- 
berriina que Academia 
Julia. Iq fine solem- 

in obitum Illustrisaimi 
potentessimique Principis 
Julii, Ducis Brunsvicen- 
8ium Luneburgensium, 
etc. 


Helmstadt. 


^^^B 
^^H 


Jordani Bruni Nolani de 
triplici Minimo et Men- 
sura ad trium specula- 
tivamm scientiarmn et 
multarura activarum ar- 
tiam priacipia libri v. 
Ad illustrissimum et 
reverendisa. Prineipem 
Henricum JuUum, Bruns- 
vicensium et Luneb. 
Duccm, Halberstatea- 
aium Episcopum. Capita 
cuiusq libri, proxime post 
pfffifationem sunt expo- 
sita : Schematum item 
et definitioDum prxcipn- 
amm Index alphabeticos 
ID fine additus. 


Francofurti apud 
JoaDDemWechelum 

et Petrum Fischc- 
rum consortea. 

J 
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It«pHnti. 


y^ 


F.Fioren- 
tino, p. 
27-52. 


Delivered at the Julia Academy of Helmstedt 
oa the death of its founder. Duke Henry 
Julius of Brunswick. 


L 


LI. 4 and 218 pp. 

TMa poem is closely allied to the Italian dia- 
logue Delia CaiLsa. Certain pages of De 
Minima and of Be Monadc are almost literal 
versifications of Delia Causa and DeW Infini- 
te. The following, with regard to the order 
of the didactic poems, occurs in the Dedica- 
tion: AdsurU prima De Minimo libri; sanindo 
de Monade liber; lertio De Immcnso. The 
words " comeqitenx qui-nque de Minimo" 
printed with the title oi Dt Monade, prove 
it to be a sequel to De Minimo. 

The printing was finished February l$^i; 
the Dedication is dated February 13. The 
work is in three parts: the first part is 
metaphysical; the second mathematical, 
with problems resembling those of Euclid, 
and introductory to those mystic figures 
of LulluB, with which the third part of this 
work is occupied. 
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B D>te. 


Tills. 


Wher« PrinMd. 


B 159I' 


Jordam Bruvi Ndani de Monade, 


Francofwti 




NumeroetFigura liber, conseqtiens 


apud Joan. 




Quinqtie de minimo, magno et 


Wechelum 




Men sura. Item, de Tnnumera- 


et Petr. 




hilibus Immeiiso, el Injigvrabih ; 


Fischerum 




seu de Vniverso,^ Mundis libri 
oeto. Ad illuBtri^imum et reve- 


consortes. 




Svo. 




rendiasimum Principem Heniicum 






Julium, Brunsvicensium et Lune- 






burgensium ducem, Halberataden- 






sium Epiacopum, &c. After 1 46 






pages, Jordanua Brunua Nolanus 






De Immense et lunumerabilibus 






seu de Universo et Mundis. Ad 






Illustriss.etB6veFeudiss. Heroem 






Henrictm (sic) Julium Bruns- 






mcensium et LuuEeburgensium 






Ducem, Halberstadensium Epia- 






copum, &c. On the igSth page 






we bave a new title with coutiua- 






OU8 paging, Jordan! Bruni Nolnni, 






de Maximo et Immeiisa On page 






346, Jordaiii Bruui Nolani De 






Immenso et Innumerabilibus, 






which heads the pages, according 






to Bruno's habit, until page 507, 






when a further change takes 






place, Jordani Bruni Nolani De 






Universo et Innumernbilibus. 






Book VII. and Book VIII. have 






each diSerent titles, 655 pages in 






all ; prefixed 1 2 unpaged leave*. 


J 
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Itoprint.. 


NoM*. 


Under the title Jorda- 


This poem contains the substance 


nus Brunua Nolanus 


of the dialogues Dclt Infinito. 


De Immetiso et In- 


Both are concerned with God 


numerabilibus aeu de 


as the Cause and Principle, 


Universo et Mundis, 


and in his Essence ; in contra- 


Signer Fiorentino 


distinction to the foregoing, 


prints the Dedication 


which treats of his works. ^^M 


to the Monad. The 


These works are substantially ^H 


■whole of that work, 


one i the paging is continuous. ^^^| 


I4S pages in all, is 


^^^^ 


then omitted, and 


^^^1 


three books follow. 


^^^1 


one of wliich is en- 




titled De Immenso; 




the other two, De 




Maximo et Immenso 




(page 191 to 398). 




The Editor's capri- 








severely taken to 




task by Professor 




Sigwart in the 


^^^^^H 


Gelehrte Anzeigen 


^^^^^^^1 


of Gottingen, 5th 


^^^^^^^1 


and 1 2th January 


^^^^^^^1 


1881. 


^^^^H 




^^^^^1 


■ 


M 


' 


r 


i^^^^^^^^^^^^^Htai ^ ^^^H 
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^^^^h 


Title. 


TTliara Pil>(«d. 


^^^ 


Jotdani Bruni Nolani, De 


Frankfort apud Joan. 




Imaginum, Sigaorum et 


Wechelum et 




Ideaxum compoaitiooe, ad 


Petrum Fischerum 




omnia Invenlionum, Dia- 


consortes. ^^^H 




poaitionum et Memoriae 


^^H 




genera libri trea. Ad 


^^^M 




iUustrem et generoaisa : 


^^^M 




loan. Hainricum Hain- 


^^^H 




eellium Elcouiae Domi- 


^^^H 




num. Credite et intelU- 


^^H 




getiB. 


H 


W 1595- 


Summa Tenninorum meta- 


Zurich apud JcWti^^^l 




physiconim ad capessea- 


^H 




dum Logieae et Philoso- 






phiae studium, ex Jordaui 


^^^M 




Bruni Nolani Entia De- 


^^^M 




Bcenau mauusc. excerpta : 


^^^^ 




nunc primum luci com- 


^^^1 




misaa a Kaphaele Eglino 


^^^1 




Iconio, Tigurino. Tiguii 


■ 


^^^H 1609. 


Summa Termiaorum Me- 
taphysicorum Jordani 


Marburg. ^^H 




Bmni Nolani. Aeessit 


Marpurgi Catcornij^^^H 




ejuadem Praxis Descen- 


Ex Officina Bod^^H 




sus, seu applicatio Entis 


phi Hutovelckerl^H 




ex manuscripto per Ea- 


l^^^l 




phaelum Eglinum, Ico- 


^^^H 




nium Tigurinum. 


^_ J 
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■ B^pA,U 


^^M 




4 11. and 2 1 3 pages. A curious fault in ^^H 
the paging occurs next page 209. The ^^H 
third book is the same as the Ej^licatio ^^H 
Iriginta sigiltorv-m.. ^^^| 

The preface speaks of this work aa unam ^^H 
de ivgniii mei foeturis jam. diu cOTiceptavi ^^^M 
atgue reientam. It belongs to the cetera ^^J 
industricc viomumenta alluded to in the 

Dedication of the Threefold Minimum, 1 

as already finished, ^^^H 




4to, 28 leaves. ^^H 

A portion of an abridgment of Brano's ^^H 
metaphysics and a lexicon of pbiloso- ^^H 
phic concepts, dictated to his pupil, ^^^| 
Eaphael Eglin, seemingly under the title ^^H 
Zampas de Entis. Eglin entitles them ^^H 
PrajAs dcscensa seu Applicalio Entis. ^^H 
With a Dedication dated vi. Gal. May ^^| 
1595. Dictated at Zurich towards ^^H 
Easter 1591. ^^| 


1 GfrSrer, pp. 

L 413-516- 


Nine years later, when Eglin was Pro- .^^H 
feasor of Theology at Marburg, he re- ^^H 
printed the work with considerable ^^^H 
additions. ^^H 



TABLE II. 

THE NOROFF COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 




n. 

In the year 1 866 the booksellers Tross of Paris an- 
nounced that they had in their possession a number of 
manuscripts written in Bruno's own hand, and hitherto 
unpublished. The manuscript, in small 4to, consists of 
t84 leaves, and contains nine treatises and an entire 
book, written by the Nolan. This valuable collection 
was said by Messrs. Tross to be in Bruno's hand ; and 
M. Abraham de NoroFF, a member of the Petersburg 
Academy and Russian Minister of Instruction, who bought 
the manuscripts and made them over to the Moscow 
Library, shares the opinion of Messrs. Tross. 

M. Dufour points out that, on comparing the facsimiles, 
Bruno's autograph in the Book of (he Itedor of Geneva, 
tor example, does not resemble, even in the most remote 
degree, the writing of the treatise De Vi/iculis in Gencre, 
reproduced by M. Berti from the Noroff manuscripts. 
The latter is extremely fine and small, while Bruno's 
autographs are unusiially large and bold. M. Dufour 
suggests that the Noroff manuscripts are probably in the 
hand of one of the numerous pupils to whom Bruno was 
in the habit of dictating. 

One of the Noroff manuscripts, De Eerum Prindpiis 
et Eiemenlw et Caitsis, is dated 1 6th March i 590 (Monday 
in the Julian Calendar). It was finished during Bruno's 
stay at Helmstedt. Another — Liber Triginta Stai^iarum} 

' Jn Libra Triginta Statvarun the lout. which nuty periupa be »rt 

non edilo trd ScnjUo (De Monulo, of lh.e lost work, De Anima. The 

p. 128). The whole of IhU work, book i» remmrkable, because it •pe»k« 

over which Bsrtholmuaa pronoiincea of the immateriality and lubataii- 

a toachiog lament, it in thti Niiroff tjatitj of (ho luut, aad of Bruno'i 

Collectioa. It contuns a chapter on belief la levelatioD. 
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— is dated ist July i 591. It opens with a passage which 
is substantially repeated in the £roici Furori(W. li. 405, 
406). The work was finished at Padua, ist October 1591. 

M. Dufour points out that in the autumn of 1591 
Bruno employed as his secretary for about two months 
a scholar named Jerome Besler ' (Doc, XI.), of Uurem- 
berg. De Triginta Statuarum therefore may be in the 
hand of Besler. A monogram of the interlaced letters, 
G. J. B. (Giordano Bruno, Jerome Besler), seems to point 
to this conclusion. 

Although it is possible that the more finished treatises 
were copied by, or dictated to, his pupils, there can, in any 
case, be no reason why the disjointed notes, of which the 
first sectiou of MSS. is composed, should not be in Bruno's 
own hand. On leaf 85 will be found eight lines in 
poetry, which appear in a finished form as the ninth 
sonnet in the Eroid FwrorL It is therefore a mistake to 
imagine that the whole of the manuscript is of one period, 
or in one hand. 

It is the opinion of Professor Sigwart that Bruno's letter 
to the Rector of Helmstedt is " au undoubted autograph," 
and when comparing it with the facsimile of the Noroff 
MSS., the learned Professor adds, " The resemblance of the 
handwriting is not great enough to warrant the belief 
that both are written by the same person." I am assured 
by Dr. Von Heinemann, the librarian- in-chief of Wol- 
fenbuttel, in a very kind and courteous letter, that of the 
celebrated Helmstedt manuscript (now in the Ducal library 
at Wolfenbiittel), only the date, October 6, 1589, and 
the signature, are in Bruno's hand, notwithstanding the 
formula qui script manu propria, which, as I saw in Venice, 
does not apply to an entire letter, but to the signature 
only. Doc. IIL of the Venetian trial ends with a similar 
phrase, referring to the signature, not to the document 
in its entirety, which is written in another hand. M. 

' B«Bler, himwlf » celebrated doc- Bealer of Nuremberg, a pupil of 
lor (Bruuubufer, p. 324). o-iu bom Luther. The bruthcr of JerMD*, 
in i;66. He wu Ibe sun uf Michael Bull, wu ■ aotud butaniat. 
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Noroff concludes his notice of this valuable collection in 
the following words : — 

" We call the attention of the learned world to passages 
in these manuscripts which completely remove from the 
memory of this celebrated Italian the scandalous charge 
that he professed unchristian doctrines and believed 
ia the transmigration of souls. , ■ . The book De 
Triginta Statuarum acknowledges revelation, and dwells 
upon the words of Christ (whose holy name is traced by 
the hand of Bruno in capital letters) ; and again, those 
passages which speak of the immateriality and substan- 
tiality of the soul protest aloud against those of his foes to 
whom, doubtless, he applies the words of Christ quoted by 
him upon page 48, Sic dies vestra et polestas tenebram/m." 

The following bibliographical notice of the Noroff 
Catalogue is printed in the Docurmnli infomo a Giordano 
Bruno (Rome, 1880), by Domenico Berti: — 



NOTICE BIBLIOCEAPHIQUE, 

8U8 DN MAKDSCBIT ADT0GRA.P1IE DES (EUVRES IN^DITES DE 
GIORDANO BHDNO NOLAKO. 

(Tireedu Catalogue de la Bihltotheque de M. Abraham de Noroff.) 



104. (JoRDANi Brdni Nolani Opkra inedita, manu 
PROPRIA schipta). Pet. in-4'', 1 84 f. Enveloppeen parche- 
min, formde d'une feuille qui a appartenu k un Missel 
MS. du XV" sifecle. 

Cette pr^ciense collection renferme 9 trait^s plus ou 
moins considerables et tout le livre : " De triginta statua- 
rum." On y retrouve, comme on le verra, presque tous 
les ouvragea de Bruno qu'on croyait perdus. 11 n'y a que 
(sic) I' Arc de Noi, le Temple de Mnemosyne et h Purgaioire 
de Venfer, qui n'y sont pas compris.' 
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On rencontre en premier lieu un brouillon de 6 feuil- 
lets dt-cousus dont les 4 premiers aont num^rotfe. 

Les pages de ce brouillon se rappottent k I'opuscule 
intitule De vinculis spiritunm. 

Ellea oDt une importance particuli^re, vu qu'elles d^oo- 
tent tout d'abord Torigiue italienne dti ci^lfebre auteur et 
prouvent d'uue manifere irrecusable que ce MS. est auto- 
graphc. On y trouve dea verset3 italiens intercal^s dans 
le teste latin d'uue maui^re provisoire, sana se rapportet 
directement au sens du texte de cette page, maia qui 
peuvent s'adapter au quatri^uie feuillet ou il est question 
des liens ou des noeuds {vinculo) de I'arnour spiritnel 
(animi vimndum). On lit sur le redo de la f. i" : 

" Se n potesse a te chiuder I'entruU 
Tanf il regno d'amot sareaBe ptu vago ' 



Quanl'il mondo senz'odio et senwi morte." 

Les deux premiers vers et ce deroier sont s^par^ par 
le texte latin qui se trouve en partie biSii et par conse- 
quent, doivent fitre unis, ce qui explique leur beau sens. 

Au TKto de la feuille 5*, qui u'esC pas numi5roti!e, on 
Ut: 

"Clii mette il pife «i 



Ce vers appartient & Arioste. Eusuite : 

"Dove I'amot Venereo Bpinge piii gngliardamente. . . ." 

Nous n'avons pas pu bien lire ce passage qui consiste en 
trois lignes. 

Finalement on trouve cinq vers dont nous avona 
d^duETni seulement ce qui suit : 



let Utreg des traiti5s et dea chupitres A noi pare sUndo &1 fBc-rimile 

et quclquci fngmuntB de cliaquu che « debbaleggere Mnainveoe del 

tnit^ taftue; cubI piii Botto noi leggiaim*, 

' Noni wiuli^ona lea moU qni oe ne diatauu dl iow, etc. 
•unt pM bien liiiblei. 
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atfalicarmi." 



. forte 



Ce feuillet est termine par un trac^ d'un vinculus. 

All recto de la feuille 5"', qui n'eat pas nunn5rot6e, on 
ne troiive que sept lignea i^crites en latin avec iin ijUituli 
qu'il est difficile de d^chiffrer. 

Le recto de la aixifeme et dernitre feuille dttachi^e ae 
trouve vide, mais le verso est occupy par uue figure 
{schemata) qui se rapporLe i la formation de la Terre. 

Voici maiiitenant la description du fecie de cette col- 
lection dont I'ecriture est trts serr^e, maia tr^a lisible, avec 
des remarques et des corrections qu'on d^chiffra quelque- 
fois dilficilemeEt. 

Le premier opuscule n'a pas de titre s^pan^, il est com- 
posiS de 15 i- et commence par ces mots : 

" Antequam de Magia, Bieut antequam de quocunque 
subiecto disseratur, nomen in sua significata est divi- 
deodum. . . . 

" Magua I." sumitur pro sapiente, cuiusraodi erant Tri- 
megisti apud ^gyptios. Druidie apud Gallos, Gymnoso- 
phiste apud Indoa. . . ." 

Suivent neuf definitions de la Magie, c.-4-d. des sciences 
naturellea, physiques. Au recto de la 8" f. on trouve un 
chapitre intitule : 

" De Motu rerwm duplicj, et attradione : Duplex est 
rerum motus. Naturalis et preeter naturalls. . . ." (Les 
deux demiers mots ont remplac^ : violentus qui est biff^), 
etc. Au recto de la 9" f. un autre chapitre eat intitule : 

" Quomodo Magnes trahat femtm, corralium sanguinem, 
etc. Ex istia sequitur ratio, quam magnes secundum genus 
attrahit : Porro attractio eat duplex : quiedam ex consensu, 
ut quando partes moventur ad suum totum : locata ad 
Buum locum, simJlia rapiuntur k similibus, et conveuientia 
i convenientibus. . . ." 
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f. le tioiaieme chap. 
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Sur le verso ■ 
intitule : 

"He vineulis Spirituum. Supra dictum est spiritu 
alios crassiorem, alios subtiliorem incolere materiam." 

Sur le verso de la f. 12" le quatri^me chap, i 
intitule : 

" ])e Analogia spirituum. Porphirias, Plotinua et t 
Platonici ita spiritibus corpora distributmt . . ." 

On y trouve f. 14 r. une citation de 7 vera de Vi* 
gile : " Principio ccelum et terras camposque liquentes," 
etc. . . . (Mn. vi. 724-30) confrontf5a avec la Bible: 

" Idem dicit aensus Sacrorum arcanorum ab omni vulgo 
reeeptus ut in Psalmo et in Ltbro Sapieutiie Spiritui 
Domini replevit orbera terrarum et hoc quod contL 
omnia : et alibi : Coslum et terram ego irapleo." 

Le trait^ finit au recto de la f. 1 5" par ces mots : 

" Prffiter hiec generalia vincula sunt quiE in 17 a: 
culia ex Alberti doctrina colliguntur quorum qucedui 
sunt relata quautum referenda aupersunt." 

Le verso de la f. est laissfi en blanc Sur la f. auivantfl 
commence la traits intitule : 

" Dk ViNctJLia SplRlTUtJM d primum de to qiwd est « 
triplici ratiorie agentis matericn et applicationis." Ce titr 
est £crit par-desaus un premier titre que I'auteur a bifl 
mais qui eat bien lisible: 

" De Talionibui quHtus alius in alivd agit et ab ali$ 
petitUT. Ad hoc ut actionea in rebus perficiantur t 
requiruntur. Potentia activa in agente, potentia possivj 
in Bubiecto. ■ . ." 

Sur le verso de la f. 17' on lit; 

"Sccu?idum vinculum ex voce et canlu. II' vinculi rati 
eat a conformitate numerorum ad numeros, mensurie i 
mensuram, momenti ad momentum, uude illj rythi 
atque cantus qui maximam habere eflicaciam perhibt 



vincvXorum. genus ex visa. 
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Tisum etiam vincitur spiritus ut passim quoque snperius 
est antedictum, dum formse aliter atque aliter ante oculos 
obversantur, hinc fascJnationes activse et passivas ab 
oculia proficiscuntur, et per oculos ingrediuntur unde 
illud : Ncscio qu-is oc-ulis ieneros mihi fascinat agnos. . . ." 

19. f. r. " Quartum vinculum est ex Pliantasia." Ce 
dernier mot a remplaciS : Imityinatione, que I'auteur a biff^, 
" Cuius quidem munus eat recipere species k sensibus de- 
latas et continere et componere eas et dividere, quod 
qnidem accidit dnpliciter uno paeto ex arbitrio vel 
electione imaginautis, quale est poetarum et pictorum 

F. 20. V. " De vinculo quinl-o quod est ex Coffitativis. 
Vincuiura Pbantasise leve per ae est, si vinculum 
Cogitativie, vires non couduplicet, ea enim spectra, quibus 
Idiotfe, stulti, creduli et superatioaioris ingenii animum 
devinciuut et obligant, deridentur, contemnuntur et veluti 
inanes umbrae k sobrio et bene iiato et discipliuatio 

Ce traits finit sur le verso de la f, 21 par ces mote : 

" et hsec de vinculis in genere dicta sint Finis." 

r. 22. r. Le traite qui suit ne porte pas de litre; il 
commence ainsi : " Magia sumitur multipliciter : Com- 
muniaaimJ'., communiter, proprif; et propriissime. 

" I" modo pro omuj geaere scientise et sapientise : 

" 11" Pro scientia natuxalj, seu rerum naturalium in 
genere. 

" III" Pro sapientia, qute complectitur triplex genua 
scieutiarum realium cum triplici moralium, et triplici 
rationalium, {Elhic Polit. (Econom. — Zoffica : Metaphya. 
Malhem? 

"IV Pro aggregate habitu ex omnibus hia vel pluri- 
bua, cum facultate mirabiliter cognoscendi vel operandi, 
et hoc dupliciter vel per se vel per aliud: et hoc trip- 

' Note tnargin&le. 
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liciter, vel per auperiora, vel per aequalia, vol per i 
ferioria. . . . 



" Magia est triplex : Divina, I'hj'sica et Matheniw 



" M&gia Mathematica media est inter DiviDam et Fhy 
sicam Magtam, Bicut mathematica media simpltciter i 
inter Naturalem et Methaphysicam. . . ." 

F. 22. V. " Principium Magire eat considerare ordinei 
Inf uxus seu scalam entium, qua Deum in deos, 
astra, astra in diemonas, d.Tiiiones in elementa, elemeatf! 
in mista. (aliquid immitlere camperimvs)." ^ 

F. 23. r. " Hanc mundi distinction em, iuxta tria f 
dicta significata, comprobant Natuile Veritas, Rati 
et Divina Eevelatio, i"™ quia nihil est in mundo sensibifi 
quod ab archetype non dependeat. Secundum quia nih 
est in intentione quod non sit in rebus fuudameutalite 
Distingue fundauientaliter et Kaliter, fundamentalita 
Becundce intentiones, realiter ut primce. Tertiuin qui 
Veritas veritati non contradicit et multoties hsec distinct^ 
in divinis libria reperitur," 

F. 24. r, " Anima perse et immediate non est oUigatJ 
corpori, sed mediante spiritu. . . ." 

F. 26, r. " De attractione vero magnetis & polo, \ 
Bunt sententia:, nos tamen omnibus hisce pr^termiaa 
eam eius rei rationem probamus qufe non est ab attra 
tione similis specie! nempe quod illinc sint monies maf 
netis, hffic enim causa effeetus iste non sequitur, aej 
universam rationem ac firmam ex contrarii fuga esa 
asserimus et autipatiiiam quandam quam habet ad 1 
opposita. (Ralioues sunt in XXIII articulo.)" 

Ce traiti^ fiuit au v. de la f. 33 par ces mots: ' 
unde foitasse amor k Platonicia daemon mag u us 
appellatus. Finis." 

Au recto de la f. 33 commence le traite intituliS: 
' Note msfBiniltj, 
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De Eercm PRiNCiPiia ET Elementis et Cacsis. 

BrutiD a inscrit au liaut de la marge de cette f. la date 
de la composition de ce trait^ : "A" 1590 16 Martij !)." 

Le traiti? commence ainsi: " Eenim causEB efficientea, 
et moventes, sunt intellectus et aaima supra quibua est 
principium Unum absolutum, mens, 8bu Veritas. . . ." 

F, 34. r. " De Luce et Jpie. Lux est substantia spiri- 
tualis, insensibilis per ae. . . ." Snr le v. de la meme f, 
une impovUmte reclame sur le I" Chap, de la Gun^se, 

F. 36. V, " De Acre seu Spiritu. Spiritua aubinde est 
quxdam substantia per se mobilia, nude motua corporibus 
compositis et senaibilibus locutis omnia emanat . , ," 

F. 38. r. " De Aqua: Quod diximus de spiritu in II' 
signiGcatione universum ad aquam possumus referre. . . ." 

F. 39. r. " De Terra. Terra est elementum solidissi- 
mum, simplicissimum, unde soliditatem habere corpora 
communiter existimatur. Hinc non aecipimus terram, 
pro hoc globo animali, nnde vitam, nutrimentum et cor- 
pus nacti sumus, quam unum ex aatris atque planetaiii 
tntelligimus partibus consisCens proportion ali bus. . . ." 

F. 40. r. " De Tempore. Ad complementum iatius per- 
tractationis maximum et prrecipuum negotium et nt 
videtiir totius rei forma est, temporia habere rationem, 
actionis (?) enim turn naturales, turn voluntariie, certa 
quadam vicissitndine et ordiue veniunt ut sensibus ipsis 
est raanifeatum, . . ." 

Suit une fig. explicative sui le verso de la m€me f. 
inaeri^e dans le texte: I. Annus C<bH,IL Ann. Telluria 
is. III. Annas drcum/erentue telluria diei. Snr le recto 
de la f. 4 1 au bas de la marge se trouve une remarque 
avec un signe qui la rapporte au texte avec une multi- 
plication de 30 (jours) par 13 (mois) — 360, puis 51^ 
suivi de ces mots pen lisibles : " Post inventum cogita an 
TTiens hie sit Nolani (?)." Sur le verso de la mfime f. on 
trouve une figure astrologique. 
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¥. 42. r. Sur la marge uu renvoi sur son livre " De 
Umbris Idiearum " et sur Com. Agrippa, de occvltu philos. 

F. 43. r. fig. astrologique : "II". Auitnadvertendum 
quidem et sigua et reliquse imagines ccdestes et matisio- 
nes 5". . . ." Plii3 bas sur la marge est inacrit: "NB. 
" Eationes de TwrntTialionibus Planetarum." 

Sur le verso de la mSme f. un autre NB. qui renvoie 
but: " Ptolomteus, Julius Finnicua, Guido Bonatua, Alca- 
bitius : GigniG eationes breviss. lib. Planet, Aratus, Cusanus, 
Thomte (Aquin.) " 

F. 44. r. " Dk Virtute et Vitus Signort™ kt Pla- 
netarum SINGULORDM ftempe Ittce et ienehris, quibua singuii 
definiuutur (?). Ad banc doctrinam spectat considerare 
quiedam ubique sunt iu mundo corporeo et in his qua: 
circa corpora sunt bona admista malis, et malis bona 
sicut nusquam est materia sine forma neque forma sine 
materia in pliysicis, actus sine potentia, potentia sine actu, 
lux sine tenebrifl et tenebrte sine luce. . . ." 

On voit sur le verso une figtire : " in qua suo ordine 
Planetarum circa fortunas distribueiidas ordo insiauatnr 
in annui circuli peripheria '5" planetarum nomina. , . ." 

F. 45, r. " De Virtute Loci." L'auteur cite rhistoire 
sacr^e et I'hiatoire profane en faveur de la vertu occalt« 
de certains lieux, particuli^remeut des montagnes. 

F. 46. V. et 47. r. " I>e VirtiUe Nominum. Ad hfec 
etiam principia pertinet considerare vim magnam insitam 
esse in nominibus, cum quorum virtute fortunam et stattim 
rei nominat.'e currere existimant, proptereaque cum nomi- 
num mutatione convenire mutationem fortuua; vel genii 
plurimi aftirmant, hoc credidisse Hebraios, Gr^cos el 
alias gentes per edita est valde manifestum i" vero his 
(hi ?) qui magis religioni et fidei sunt addicti et qui Deum 
nihil perperam facere habent pro principio et axiomate, 
lion sine causa pluribus patribus nomina mutasse con- 
cionantur, mutatum fuit enim nonien Abrahami, et dicunt 
CabaliaUe in virtute uniua litterae n ilium acquiaivisse 
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facultatem generandi: Idem dicuot quod cum debetet 
Jacob pneesse fralri et gentibus per benedictionem et 
primogenituram, mutatmn fuisse eius nomen in Israi?Iem, 
item de Isaac, de Saraj in Saraiu, in volumine item Chria- 
tianorum inveniraus Christum Simonem Galliloeum ap- 
pellasse Petrum, item Cepbara : Saulera quoque cum in 
Taa electioais vellet promovere mutato nomine appellavit 
ilium Faulum. ObBervant hoc plurimae Cliriatianorum 
sectie, ut cum de Laicis recipiuiitur in numerum cucul- 
latorum, vel de clericis in numerum Pontificura perperam 
nomica mutant, solum sequeudo conauetudinem nominia 
DOQ ratiouem. Eomaui pontidces sorte quadem proiecta 
(ut referunt) nomina slbi deligere ex decreto debent, pro- 
hibitum ne quis nomine Petri intituletur, metuunt euim 
sub illo nomine exitium. . . ." 

F. 48. r. et V, " Be JVumero et Mensura" qui constitue 
le dernier chap, de ce traite. Nous citons le commence- 
ment : "Pneter rationem temporia quo omnia distribuuntur, 
elargiuntur, quod Salomon etiam ad 7 capita redegit cum 
dixit: Omnia tempus habent et suia spaciis transeunt 
universa sub O" subdidit 7 Coutradictoria cum 1 4 mem- 
bria, tempua gaudendi, tempus triatandi, tempus coUigendi, 
spargendi, &c. El Christus dixit se plenitudiiie tem- 
poris venisse cum premeretur ab adveraariis dixit: hsec 
dies vestra et potestas tenebrarum. Cum aufugisset a 
Yolentibus eum lapidare nee multo postquam ad eos iterum 
redire vcllet, objicientihus discipulia nunc Volebaut te 
lapidare et vis reverti, Hespondit nonne 12 hor» aunt 
diei : Ubi nihil apertius quam quod non omnia hora dat 
omnia et eadem sed varia varia;, . . ." 

Le traits finit par cea mots: " Et hceo aunt prrecipua 
capita circa qusE oportet meditari, aggregare universalia, 
exercere actum contemplationia et applicare praxes eum 
qui plen^ magiam vult in priatinum et nobOissimum 
Btatum instaurare. Et de bis satis." 



F. 49. r. " Medicika Lulliana partim ex Mathcmaticis, 
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partim ex Physieis principiis educta.Jideliler celUeta } 
nos, nihilo propter et extra interUionem adducto, addilo nej 
diminuto." 

§ 1. r. "Intentto nostra est non tam vulgari more 
principia niedicinffi quam praxi proxima sunt adducere, 
quam artem Lullii illam generalem ad oniiies scieatias et 
facultates ita limitare et modificare iusta ejus intentiones, 
ut quilibet facile iu vene mediciiiie totius cogmtionem 
venire poasit." 

Ce traits remplit l S f. Ou y trouve sur le recto de la 
3' f. line esp^ce de calendrier Medico- Aatrologique figur^ 
dans plusieura cercles concentriques dont celui du milieu 
tourne sur sou centre. 

Sur le recto de la 66" f. commence un traite qui rem- 
plit 1 7 f- II n'a pas de titre et commence pat ces mots : 
Infiuit Deus in angelos, augeli in corpora coelestia, 
ccelestia in elemeiita, elementa in mixta, mixta in sensus, 
sensus in aoimum, animus in animal." 

Le Sujet de ce tfait^ se rapporte directement i la Kab- 
bale. Une serie de bons et de mauvais anges avec leurs 
nome se rattache aux moia, aux jours, aux saisous et meme 
aux lieux : " de Pnncipihis locorum " et de Diicibvs deter- 
minatum locum non habantibus, dx, Sur le recto de la 
t. J'6 se tiouve coll^ un petit morceau de papier portant 
en groa earact6rea la nom d'Alikail, par-deaaus un § in- 
titult5 di: Ignis poifniia, nee non Terr's Aqtur rt Aen's, 
L'auteur se r^f^re dans quelquea endroits sur Dionyse 
I'Ar^opagite, sur Albert le G** et sur Corn. Agrippa. 

Le ti'ait^ finit par ces mots : " . . . quod si qui libros 
maiores inscripsisse videatur, ipsum est qua extranea et 
ad rem minus facienlia plurimum immiscuere fortasse ut 
artem minua perviam facereut, quod nos fecisse potuimus. 
Finis," 

La f. 83 est en blanc. Suit (sur un papier d'un format 
un peu plus petit) le traits intitule : 
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JORDANI ErTNI NoLANI 



DK VINCITLIS IN GENERE. 



Oa voit vis-^-vis de ce titre, au haut de da page, 
devant le Dom de I'auteur, son monogramme : la lettre B 
renfermde dans la lettre G, c-ii-d. Giordano Bruno, comme 
dans I'exemplaire de CArs TRogna de Lxdlius, qui a appar- 
tenu h. Bruno. Le traiti^ commence par: 

" Ut Eum qui vincire debet, necessarium eat rermn 
quodamraodo universalem rationem habere, ut horainem 
qui Epilogua quidam omnium est aleat alligare, quando- 
quidem ut alibi diximus, in hac potissimum specie, rerum 
omnium species maxim^ per numeros licet intueri, ut 
eorum alii referuntur ad pisces, alii ad aves, ad serpentes, 
alii ad reptilia, tum secundum genus, turn secundum 
eorum species. Singulis item horum accidit diversitas 
Usus, Consuetudinia, Finis, Inclinationis, Complexionis, 
^tatis, atque ita ut de Prothes fingunt atque Acheloo, 
eandem licet subjectam materiam in varias formas atque 
figuras transmigrantem, ut continue ad vinciendum aliis 
atque aliis et nodorum utendum sit speciebus. Hue 
spectat quod conaideratio de moribus hominum, nunc 
Juvenum, nunc Senum, nunc Mediorum, Nobilium, I>ivi- 
tum, Potentum, Fortunatorum, quibus adde mores Invi- 
dorum, Arabitiosorum Militum, Mercatorum, et id genus 
aliorum, quaodo et tales in Keipub. admtuistrationem 
plerisque in partibus assumuntur, vel talibus etiam opus 
sit mediis et instrumentis, quos propterea vincire sibi 
etiam oporteat. Nihil tandem esse videtur, quod h. Civili 
speculatione, sub forma liuiusce consjderatiunis (quateniiB 
vel vincitmt, vel vinciuntur, vel vincula quadam sunt, 
vel Iiormn circumstantiaa) possit esse allenum. Qua- 
propter adieciraus banc considerationem, quee de Vinculo 
iu Gene re intitulatur." 

Cette citation explique sommairement le sujet de la 
premiere partie du Traitti, divise en XXX. articles. 
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On trouve sur le recto de la f. 85, una octave Italieone 
k la suite de I'article IX ainsi que suit : 

" Ut idem eodem. contrrtriis alUtjat" " Confasa et 
quodammodo etiara contraria videntur esse vincientia ab 
eodem etiara vincientia genere, ubi contrarii vinculorum 
effectus et affectus inspiciuntur, quem euini(verbi gratia) 
Cupidinis vincula invaserint, uno eodemque igne, atque 
laquei sensu, videbitur cogi ad exclaraaiiduin, et tacendum, 
lajticiam, tristitiam, speni et desperatioiiem, timorem et 
audaciam, iram et mansuetudineu, fletum et risum, undoj 
nind: 

" lo che porto d'amor I'alto vBBsiHo, 
Delate ho £peme b li deair corenti.^ 
A un tempo, a^'ghiacuio et tremo, arJo et atavillo, 
£ miito (e) ctilmo il ciet ile etrida ardentL 
D'ol cuor scinlillo, et da gli occbi acqiia Etillo, 
Et viTo et muoio et fo riea et lametiti. 
Ho Vive I'acqui et I'incendio non more, 
Che ban Tlittt ^ gli occhi et ha Yulcano al cuore." 

La secondo partie commence sur le r. de la f. 88^ 
EUe est intitu!(5e : " De vincihilUms in gericre," et ae troun 
divis^e pareilleraent en 30 articles ; elle finit aur le v. i 
la f. 90. A la f. suivaiite se trouve la 3"' partie inti-S 
tu]i5e: "Be mjtatlo CitpUlinis, et quodammodo in gmer^'^ 
de ipSme divisive en 30 articles, mais Bruno n'a pii tei 
miner ce trait6; il s'arrC-te a I'article XXII. dont la fitQ 
(f. 95. r.) eat brusquement interronipue, presque au c 
mencement de la page, conime suit : 

" VinculoTum Oralia. Ar. XXII" 

" Gratitndinis speciem concupiscere faciunt Yincul^^fl 
Oritur quippe (ut in uno vinculorum genere inducanjil 
inter araantes querela, ubi mutuo alteram alteri debi 
praesutiiunt, judicat amans debitum amata;, ut animam ^ 
illi ablutam restituat, ubi in proprio corpore mortuus in 
slieno vixlL Si anians amat^ minus blanditur, queritur 
' Cuoanti Thii avaaet U Xo. g Eroici Funri. 
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hsec quasi earn ille curet minus, iiueritiir nmans versus 
amatam ai" 

Sur le recto de la i" f. du cahiei snivant commence 
I'ouvrage de Bruno mentionn^ dans ses ceuvrea, iiiais qui 
n'a pas vu le jour : 

Liber tricinta statcakum, 

Ce titre n'est pas inscrit b. la t*te de I'onvrage, mais 
il s'annonce de suite dans la texte qui commence sans inti- 
tule, comme suit, par une grande lettre initials A, oil 
Bruno a intercal^ I'annee, le mois et la jour do la redac- 
tion de I'ouvrage: 1591. - — 

" Animse cibum esse veritatem, utpote quje in eius 
substantiam, veluti proprium nutriinentum trans mutabilia 
est, esse constat. Perfectio et tinis huius nutrinienti est 
Lumen contemplationis, quo animus noster oculis intelli- 
gentiie primum quidem Solem primas veritatis, deinde ea 
quae circa ipsuin sunt valet intueri. Inventio particu- 
larium, est veluti prima cibi apprshenaio : Collatio 
ipsorum in sensibus externis et internia est veluti digestio 
quaidam : Inteliectus perEecta iuformatio est tandem 
augmentum perfectionis nostra, in priesenti statu, ad 
quern quasi ad animte ulilitatem et perfectam consisten- 
tiam, onines iu Natura scire desiderant promoveri con- 
cupiscunt: boc habitu imbuti et istiusmodi corroborati 
alimeato, in ea iutelUgimur dispositione, qna per artem,' et 
scientiam iu operibus intelligentias progredimur. . . ." p. I, 

Le texte, divis^ en chapitres, est ^crit en doubles 
colonnes, except^ les introductions ; il est p^in^ par 
I'auteur; nous indtquons les pages daus nos citation.^ 

r. 2. " J)e pluj-ii/ua invcstigandi spcdehus." An § VI. 
de la colonne de ce chap, on Ut : " Comparatnr multi- 
plicibus methodi speciebus qnam explicavimus in Libra 
30 Sigilloritm." Et le § VIIL de la mfime coloune dit; 
"Maximi comparatur Eatio quam in preeaentia tarctare 

' Erotci FfU-OTi, W. 406. 
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intentaraus." Apr^a quoi: "Hsec quidem constat 30 
STATDIS, in quibua 30 intcntiones continentur, eo quo 
videbitur modo explicandfe, sicut qiiidem generalis, lit 
ease debeat, apecialissimis autem speciebus raagia applica- 
biles, quam principia Architica, Ariatotelica et Lulliana, 
qui bus quam melius informetur Ratio, aliorum esto 
iudicium." 

P. 4. "Ordo erit procedendi & notioribua nominibua,! 
senaibilibua et phaiitaaiabilibus, ad iutelligibilia, et coa-' 
tempiabiiia, universalia, quee sunt Causie et Eationes 
omaium particulariiini, et ide6 ab iisdem tanquam A 
Causis et principiis, facillimo negotio media desumere 
licobit : Senaibilia erunt figuratfle apecies, et opera phan- 
tasiffi, et iinaginantis fabrefactie, per quas, subinde 
volumus ea, quae h sensu sunt remotiora, aignificari: 
Itaque usum atque formani antiquie philosopbite, et 
priscorumTheologomm revocabimus, quo nimirum arcana 
Naturie ejuamodi typia, et similitudinibua, non tantum 
velare consueverunt, quantum declarare, explicare, in 
seriem digerere, et faciliorj memoriie retentioiij accomo- 
dare. Statuam quippe senaibilem, visibilem, imaginabilem, 
cum eadem ratione sensibilius appoaitis facillim^ retiae- 
mus, fabulas eftinctas levissimo uegotio memoriEe com- 
mendamus, myateria, cousequenter doctrinaa, et disciplinales 
intentionea per easdem signiticabiles, iatorum auffragio^J 
conaequenter considerare omnem citra difficultatem : NonJ 
ergo huiua docendi rationia priini eumus inventores, sfidj 
forte in hoc tempore, qualecuuque sit ipsum, exuscitatore 
ut natura comparatum eat, ul vicisaitudine quadam 1 
succedant, non solum Tenebrse atque Lux varia philoa 
phandi gratia. Neque enim novum eat quod diciki 
Ariatoteiea in lib, de Coelo, Necesae eat eaadem opiniones ' 
atque aeusua certia atatutisque regulis redire. Jam erg0.a 
quasi per Umbram atque titulum, per biec intenti(^ 
Utilitaa modua et ratio procedendi explicata sit Quo< 
auperest, ad ea qux ad subatantiam rei pertinent, a 
mu8 : . . ." Suivent : 
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P. 5. "Be Iribus inforviih-ns, cl infignrahilSms. Ipsa 
sunt Chaos. Orcua et Nox : Ex quibua CTiaos significat 
Vacuum; Orcus pasaivam, seu teceptivam potentiam ; 
Nox, Material 11." 

" De Chaos l" Infigurabili . . . Ipsius 30 sunt arti- 
culi: , , ." (Tons lea chap, sont divis^s en 30 articles.) 

P. 9, " De U' infonni, Oreo sive Abysso." 

P. 13. " De IIP in/iguTaMli, puta de Noele, seu Ttuu- 
bris." 

P. 15. " De Noctis Statua" 

P. \y. " De ojpposita supema Triade, pnUt, PleniUtdinU 
seu Mentis innominabilia, et incircumscriptibilis, ApoUinis 
Univeraali, et SpirUits seu lucia." 

" Quemadmocium ab iafemis est Chaos, Orcus et Nox, 
ita ab supemis est Pkniludo, Idaarum foits, et Liix." 

" De Patre seu Mente, se:u PlenUitdine." 

" StatUK quidem Patris nulla est, Typus tamen ipsius 
est Lux infinita, in qua tria concurruut; ut undique et 
ubique sit sol. . . ." 

P. 20. "Deprimo intellectu." 

P. 25. " De Lumine, sea Spiritu Unitfersi. Stent a 
centro pleuitudinis prodit lux, b, luce fulgor : Ita ii mente 
processit lutellectus, ab intellectu procedit AfTectus qui- 
dam seu Amor. Mens super omnia videt et distribuit: 
Amor omnia fabrificat et disponit : Mens dum sui quo- 
dammodo meminit, similitudinem quodammodo appra?- 
hendit, quie est verbum suum, principium pnedicans et 
teferens ; ex qua relatione et conceptione, prodit pulcbri- 
tudinis illius amor: Mox ad secundi Universi constitu- 
tionem, priruus intellectus concipit sui idieam, et in 
simplici ilia specie idisas uuiversorum, quarum specie 
delectatus, quasi calore quodam percitas spiritum producit, 
qui ab eo procedit, veluti a luce fulgur, hie sane fulgui 
implet universa, in omnia se totus diffundit, et sicut iu- 
tellectus inteiligit omnia in omnibus : ita iste affectat 
omnia in omnibus: operatur omnia in omnibus: unde 
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anima mundi dicitur, et spiritus Univeraoruni : quem 30 
conditionibU3 alioqui iiifigurabilem deootemus : . . ." 
P. 28, " Epilogtis didorum." 

P. 29. " Be Apolline, ei Monade sen. Unitaie." Via-&- 
vis i la marge : " Ordo Secundua." 

P. 31. " De Saiurni Staltta, ct Principio." 
P. 34. " De Staiua Promethei: Causa efficiente." 
P. 36. "DeOfficiTM Vulcani, seu de ^o forma eondi- 
iionihus vel ralionibus." 

P. 38. " De Statua, Vulcani, rtl forma propriia distine- 
iioniljvs el definitionibus." 

P. 41. "He Thetidis Statua, sen, de Subjeclo." 
P. 45. " Statua Sagittarii pro txpiuatioru Causa 
finatis." 

P. 47. "De Monte Olympo, ad describendas omnta sen 
universas finis S'gni/icationes." 

P. 49. " Ordo tertius. . . . De Campo Calii, Bonitate 
NatuTali." 

P. 51. " De Campo Vestcc, scu Bono Morali." 
" De Campo Oceani, sen Magnitvdine." 
" De Statua Martis, seu Virtutia." 
" De Campo Telluria, sea de Potentxa." 
" De Campo lunonis, scu Medio," 
" De Momorgene, hoc est Habitudine, sen Bela- 



V. 52. 

P. 54. 

P-SS- 

P-S7. 

P. 59- 
iiotu," 

P. 6r. 

P. 63. 

P. 65. 
tionia." 

P. 67. 

P. 69. 



" Explicatio Comu Achdo'i, sen de Habtre." 

" De Campo Min^rtce, seu de Notieia" 

" De Sehala Mincrvee, sm de Sabitibus Cogni- 



De Campo Veneris, hoe est, de Concordia," 
De Veneris Statua, Concordia in Voluntate." 
Ce cliapitre est sepai^ k I'article XIX. par un titre parti- 
culier : " Sequuntur rationet proprioB raiionalibus et intei- 
lec/.ualibus." 

P. 71. " Tela sen nodi Ciipidinis, Concordia ituietione." 
" De Statua, et membris Cupidinis sen di^fferentiis volun- 
tatis." 
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P. 74, " He pelle Amalthtte eaprce. Diversitatis signi- 
Jkationibits." 

P. 75. "Be Campo Litis. Contrarietatis condittonibua." 

P. j6. " De Campo jEonot, scu. ^temitatis." 

P. 78. " De Applicatitme Triginta Staluarum. Primo 
de A}>plicatione sex infigurnbUiuvi'' 

P. 80. " Be ralione pnedicaiorum eammiinkahUwm . 
divtrsis Sckalce gradihus." 

" De quatuor infimU nmpliciiua." 

P. 81. " De quatuor prope simplicihtis." 

" De tribus gtnerUnie imperfecte incomjmsilonivi, hoc est 
mixio7-um." 

" De tribus per/ecte compoaitis" 

" De Quinque animalium generibiis." 

P. 83. " De Imper/cdis conposUis prope lucem, sen plcni- 
tudinem." 

" De pefecte composiiis prope luccm." 

P. 83. " De its qucE sunt prope aimplicia." 

P. 84. " De suhstaniia pura, et simplid. . . . Sequitui 
arbor aubstantioj " (figur^ sur la page suivante). 

P. 86. " De explicata Schala. prcedicalorum, scu atiri- 
hutorum Subsianliiv, et Naturm, universaliler dicta" 
(divis^ en cinq parties). 

P. 90. " De Constitiienda Arbore, pro captanda dislinc- 
tiore horum, Urminarum. definitions" (figuriS sur la page 
suivante). 

P. 9 1 . " De Statuis didionum . . . ait ergo / Slalua 
Atklantis." 

"In 15 geminaa partes diviBn Ben distributa, its Ut 30 membris 
difltingiuLtur, qiioriiin Dertrum iit membrum Lucia, sinislrom Tene- 
brarum : Alterum iu'iuaiu {lerfectioris Ration ix. Alter um iiuperfec- 
lioriB, NB, I Oygas eiuB deiiru pertinet ad ll™ Oygantem. . . ." 

. . . Talnda statuee distiTictionis : . . . 
P. 94. " De etatua Typhonis." 

P. 95- " De tribtts Gygantum hypostaaibus, in gitibus 
triplex sequens distinclionum genus gignifieatur" 

P. 96. " Frimum Genus in, Persona Cereri Gygantis." 
P. 98. " De Hjfpostasi Alchvmei." 
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P. 99. " Be Folj/poetis hypostasi." 

P. 1 00. " De Applicatione Ariis inventiiKB et indUa^ 
tivw, explicata in 30 statuarum vodbus." 

P. 1 01. " UtUitas Lampadis hunts ad alias'' 

" De disiindione minisleTioTum speUantium ad diversa 
membra 30 slcUuarti7ii." 

P. 103. " J3c Prtui inventionis per prmdicta." Divis^ 
en ciaq parties, la derni^re est intitul^e " De Casibua 
definition^ . . . Mccmpla quorundam dffinibilium," 

P. 109. Oa lit a la fin: "Quid est Calamus? Est 
instrumentum sen organum artificiale, ad delineandum 
sea designaniium ea, qu^ sunt in Voce, seu dictionea 
vocales, vel aliquid aliud huiuscemodi notandum et pin- 
gendnm, quod si lubet adders materiam, dicas ex avis 
pluma, vel canna. Finis." 

Ce n'est pourtant pas la 6n de i'ouvrage. A la page 
suivante on trouve le chapitre De ratitme verificandi seu 
enuneiatidi, qui finit i la p. 1 1 3 par ces mots : " Utrumque 
perfecimus, et tuas intellectus operatioaes Bnfficientissim^ 
regulavimus," termin(5 par " J-Hnia." 

Ce n'est pas non plus la fin: & la page suivante (114) 
on trouve le chapitre " De tertia ct vitivui praxi," qui 
est d'une grande importance, parce qu'on y trouve le 
mode de proc'der dans i'pplication de la doctrine da 
Bruno espos^ dans ce livre donl le vrai litre eat, comnie 
nous le verrons : "Ars inventiva peh triginta Statuas." 

En voici quelques citations (pp. 114-131): 

" , ■ . Per exeniplum : Homo est substantia composita 
ex intellectual! et materiali, media inter superiorem et 
inferiorem Naturam, et nexus utriusque. Ideo Unitas 
illi non convenit secundum rationem absoluti, simplicis, 
aed contracti et composili, coordinati conspirantium par- 
tium et ca^te^i3 consequentibus rationibus : sicut ergo eat 
unum ita et est magnum, ica potens, ita cognoaceua, utpote 
habet magnitudinem iutelligibilem, et senaibilem poten- 
tiam, materialem et immaterialem, cognitionem secundum 
sensum et intellectum, itaque de cseteris priedicati^i 
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utpote de contrarietate, concordia, differentiis et cfeteris. 
lam de homiue quidlibet iwssumus deinonstrare, quod 
vert illi convenit per quodlibet aliud. Vel si sophistice 
procedendo voluraua falao demonstrate ; ejus detinitionem 
alterenius oportet, ut appellando homineia tantummodo 
illam internam nattiram, si do ipso magnified sentire 
volumus, vel aDimalem tautitm partem, Diliil illi supra 
bestiis attribiientes, si de ipso perperam iudicare volumus. 
" Jam ut exemplum unum accipiamus, quo per propo- 
sita principia discurrendo de aliqua re discurramus, pro- 
ponatur nobis : 



1. non est accidem. 



T. Omne Kccidens ita coa- 
tinetur k aubjecto, ut non 
possit esse h subjecto. 

Anima verd potius con- 
tinet subjectum : quia om- 
nia forma naturalis terminus 
est, et appellatur et est 
ratio termini (omne accidens 
continetur k aui.'jecto). 

II. Nullum accidens ab- 
solvitur i subjecto, et reali- 
ter existit sine subjecto. 

Omnia forma simplex non 
extents ad subjecti exten- 
sionem et per se aubsistens 
est substantia. Anima est 
huiusmodi. 

III. Omnis forma acci- 
dentalia cum subjecti incon- 
atantia et varietate (varia- 
bili) mutatuT. 

Anima non eat huius- 
modi, quia ut etiam Aria- 



totelea fatetur, si seni detur 
oculus juvenis videt ut ju- 
venis. 

IV. Omne cui convenit 

ratio et essentia substantia: 
ver^ eat aubatantia. 

Sed animie convenit esse 
ens per se existens et sub- 
jectum potentiarum, 

V. Nullum accidens est 
solum et separatum. 

At anima est sola et se- 
parata. 

VIII. Omne accidens re- 
quirit materiam et subiec- 
tum pro Bui e.xiatentia. 

Anima vero per se existit 
et substat, et aubiectum est 
accidentium et potentiarum. 

A Salumi stalua Juxta 
Ires primas rationes. 
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A prijwipio originali. 
Quia anima patrem dicit 
Deuiu, unde vel eat ex 
diviiia substantia vel ex 
peculiari quadam, pariter 
non potest denomiuari ac- 
ctdens. 

A lemiM. Quia anima 
non est virtus seminis, 
neque accidens, aed est 
agesB et formatrix in eo et 
per ipsam. 

Rations praeeidenlicE. 
Quia ipse regit, gubemat, 
omnino corpus. 

Ergo hoc est potius in- 
strumeutum, quam princi- 
pium illius. 

11 £.c eampo Thelidis. 

Omne accidens habet se 
sicuti color, omnis materia 
sicut tenebrffi. 

Anima vero pertiiiet ad 
sphteram lucis. Eat neque 
accidens est neqiie materia, 
sed immaterialis substantia. 
Maior est manifesta, quia 
prsBest, dominatur rei, et 
vivificat materiam li. e. 
subiectum compositum. 




propter ammam, qnani 
anima propter corpus. 

Ex tnrdia idtivii parte. 
Anima est ultima et suprema 
species inter divina et 
natural] a, ad quam omnia 
inferiora orilinantur, sicut 
ordo sclialfe requirit. 

II Ex Monte Olympi. 

Ex parte dimcnsiojium. 
Nulla forma accidentalis 
entelechiam corporis tran- 
scend it, neque Iran seen dere 
potest timites corporis. 

Sed anima multo inter- 
vallo relmquit post se ma- 
teriam tauquam oiliiL 

{] Ex campo Cceli. 

Ex nuditate. Omnis 
forma accidentalis est veluti 
indumentum matcrise, et 
Eubstantialis forma corporea, 
necessario est accidentibus 
induta. 

ro neque sub- 
stantiie corporeie indumen- 
tum, neque secundum suam 
naturom accident Jbus induta 
est eorporeis, sed uuda sub- 
stantia et simplex. 

Solitudine. Omne acci- 
densincorporiscompositione 
consistit, utpote emanans ex 
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coitu materise et formEe 


agit ultra finea et limites 


subBtantialis. 


mundi corporei et appe- 


Anima vero dicitur forma 


tit ultra niateriam atque 


sine materia existens, et 


eorpua. 


etiam iiecessario est, quia 




illi dominatur. 


ADuna vero non corpori 




accedit, sed tota materia 


II Ex campo Vcatm. 


accedit et absumitur ab 


IruioU. Anima dicitur 


anima, ex qua corpus sibi 1 


ad imaginem et similitudi- 


fabrefecit. ^M 


nera Dei k Theologi3 et i 


Ergo neque corporis acci- ^^| 


Philoaopliia, simulachmm 


^^H 


Divinitatis, vel filia mentis. 


Minor manifesta, quia ^^H 


Tale non dicit esse materiale, 


parvo synapis grano, accedit ^^^| 


vel forma materialia, 


lorma arboris, tamquam ^^| 


II. Ipsa forma materialis, 


animie existeutis in ccntro ^^^| 


est lux alligata tetiebris. 


seminis, non autem anima ^^| 


Accidens materiale est veluti 


advenit arbori iam fabre- ^^H 


nigredo aeu color reaultana 


^^1 


b tenebris. 


III. CognoscentiiB onmia ^^^| 


Aniuiie vero substantia, 


vis et etlicacia formiB ^^H 


neque b, materia resultat 


materialis adolescit et per- ^^^| 


Deque materiie eat ailigata. 


. . . ^^H 


Ex voluntate. Anima 


Anima vero est quae ^^^H 


aapirat vel ad propriam 


adoleacere facit, cum ipsa ^^H 


regionera,et propriam lucem, 


non adolescat, sed perpetuo ^^H 


quia amat veritatem, et 


conatat eadem quod est ^^^H 


alitur veritate nititurqiie 


etiam ab adversaiiis concea> ^^H 


Divinia. 


^^1 


Ergo non est accidens, 


II De Telis Cupidinis. ^^| 


neque forma corporis cui 


Ex parlt haMtudinis, seu 1 


indolem referat. 


inclxTiationis. Quia anima 1 


II £x campo Oaani. 


intua Deua fieri, et in aimili- J 


£x maijniCiuline latitud. 


tudinem Dei trasformari. ^^H 


ft profundiiatis. Anima 


Ei'go est qu^dam sub- ^^H 


secundum esse, posse et 


atantia. ^^^| 


operari, subsistit, valet et 


II. Quia Hkm Dens alio- 1 
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quitur tangit, pulsat, talis 
a litem subiectio est suppositi 
non accidentis alicuius. 

11 Mx cavtpo j^tmos. 

Ex parte cetemi, qtiod 
noneffetconservatume. Ouine 
auteni accidens et forma 
corporea, in compositioiie 
coQsistens, coa servants in- 
diget tempore et loco et 
complRxione quadam. 

Anima vero ipsa seipsam 
movet, seipsam servat, et 
Don exinde mutuatis priuci- 
piis, quo aliquo connectente 
et retinente cousistant, est 
formata sed indi vidua sub- 



stantia. Est vita seipsam 
servans, sicut k aeipsa difi- 
cedere non potent. 

£x parte trarismuCationis. 
Omne quod corrumpitur vel 
evanescit ut accidentia, et 
formiB accidentales cor- 
rumpi, dicuntur, vel iu 
aliud transit. 

Anima vero neque eva- 
nescit, quia non est accidens, 
quia est neutrius fonuie 
rationale, neque in aliud 
transit, quia substantia est 
simplex et nuda. . . . 



" Itaque disseruinms probando auimam ease sub- 
sistentem, non accidentalem formam, non Entelechiam, 
non harmoniam, non aliud simile. 

" Media plura ad idem probandum et quodcunqne 
aliud desumi possunt, persequendo ctetera statuarum 
membra, quorum tria priora tantum aelegimus : com- 
modiora vel graviora, videbuntur esse consequentia ubiqne, 
quia hunc ordinem servare consuevimus, ut a levioribos 
niediis ad graviora et potissima procederemus, adeo at 
ultimum oeterorum omnium complexionem includere 
videatur. 

" Itaque Gratias Deo ageutes Artem inventitam peh 
30 STATUA8 perfecimus. Eeliquum est ut quo quisqae 
prout credit posse ex istius himine bonum, meliorem, vel 
optimum fructum comparare, bene, melius, vel optimfe in 
istis assuescat: Multum enim confert bonam non soMm 
incurrisse disciplinam, et ^ bono lumiue, sed iliud pneci- 
puum esse videtur, ut aliqitis quod habet fidat se habere 
et iuxta fidem excolat agrum et iugi meditatione rerutn 
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rigans agrum, ingenii, propria iniecta semina adolescere 
faciat, increraentum sumat, et fructus suo tempore prtesto- 
letur. Infidi vero et desperantea quos oeque uumina 
posse curare testantur, ocio et torpore et innata desldia, 
taleiitum sufTodiunt, et aegetem muribus corrodendam 
prjstermittunt." 

F Anno 1591. I Mens: Octob: N Die 22 J. I 
Paduffi. S. 



Le livre linit sur le recto de la p. tzi. Suivent deux 
f. bL 

Le MS. est termini par un cahier de 20 f. (d'une 
(jcriture peu soigm^e et sur uu tout autre papier) qui 
contient : 

(F. I. r.) 

AETinCIOSA MeTHODUS MeDICIN-E ex LCLLIAN13 

Fbagmektis. 

C'et opuscule est divist^ en XIII. traitt^.'). Les troia 
premiers qui contienneiit le subjcctum ne portent pas de 
litre ; ils se terminent i la f. 5* dout le verso est occup^ 
par un cercle astrologique. Les dix autres traitiis sont : 

Tract. IV. De febribus. — T. V. De urinia. — T. VI. De 
pulsibus. — T. VII. De regionibus digestionum. — T. VIII. 
De causia doloria. — T. IX. De appetitu. — T. X. De 
humoribus. — T. XI. De gradibus infirmitatum, — T, XII. 
De curia infirmorum. — T. XIII. De XVI. electuariia 
generalibus. Ce dernier chap, est terminii sur le recto 
de la f. 1 9 par ces mots : " . . . Quia ista XVI. electuaria 
debet medicus in promptu : habere, ut subito inSrmitatt- 
bu9 pDSsit Buccurere, et talis doctrlaa est utilis et facilis 
scientibus istum librum, et quia sine isto Libro vel arte 
Don potest haberi ecientia de omnibus supradictia : quia 
ara sine scientia thesaurus pauperum vere erit." 

Au bas de cette feuille se trouve sutcollu un lambeau 
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de pap. sur lequel on lit uiie recetle pour confectionner le 
eolinum. Le derDifere f. suivante ee trouve occup^e par 
un cercle astrologique. Outre cela une Eeiiille volants et 
Tin parcliemin a iii troaviJe dans le MS. ElJe forme mi 
reaeau en parall^logramme dont un c6t^ est divis^ en 1 3 
parties et I'autre en 22 ; les petits quarrts que forment 
les lignes de division sont en partie d^coiipt;s, tandisque j 
les fileta des lignea sont soigneusement conserve' 

C'est une de ces sdiemata on figures explicatives dei 
theories mn<^tiio&ique3 ou m^taphysiques de I'auteur qii'ill 
86 complaisait a executor de ses propres mains 
I'atteste Wechel de Francfort, (5diteur de quelques-unea J 
de ses ceuvres : " Opus agressus, ut quam accuratissimsa 
absolveret, non schemata solum sua manu sculpsit, sedCI 
etiam operarum se in eodein correctorem pnebuit,"* 

L'explications de la table se trouve probablement danft; 
le texte du manuscrit.' 

Nous appellons i'attention du monde savant sur lesj 
passages «Iu MS. qui Invent compMtement I'accuaatioi 
calooinieiise qui a ^t^ portee centre le c^lebre philosoptu 
italieu d'avoir profess^ des dogmes antichr^tieus, et 1 
transmigration des ames. Les passages consign^s sur I 
ff. 23, r. et 48. r., ainsi que les propositions timi 
le livre De Ti-iffinCa Statuarum (pp. 1 14-12 1), qui adop» 
tent la rivMation, qui a'appuyent aur les paroles du Christl 
(dont le Ir^s saint uom est trac^ par la uiain de Bruno eal 
leltres majuscules'), et enfiu qui parlent de I'immat^rialitfi J 
et de la substantialiU^ de r&me, protestent hautement.] 
contreles farouches ennemisde Bruno,auxquels sansdouttfl 
il applique lea paroles du Christ cit^s & la f. . 
" Sic dia vealra et potestas tembrarum." Ce passage e|^4 
ce qui le suit forma comrae une prediction du sort qxd 

< Nni Boppritniiuno' il disegno per * C'eat anx msherchos &^Uir<ef da ' 

le difficollti che incontnno le noatra M. Ttoea. libraire h PariR, que je 

tipognfie nrl riprodurio. duia raaqiiiniuon dace pnicitiiui MB. 

* J.BruniNul.detriplicimiDimoet eipoctd de lAilQUUfpiii. 
nmuon i duu U ptilaoe de WecbuL 
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etait reserve au hardi philosophe. Pouvait-on mdcon- 
naitre un philosophe chretien dans celui qui disait dans 
le dernier ouvrage qu'il a public (De Triplici Minimo et 
Mensura, L. I. p. 2, v. 33, 34); 

'* Novi TellurU faciem nihilominus esse 
Fulgentem, ver^ sanctum et yenerabile sidus." 
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DntB. 


Title. 


I 


I 57o> 


L'arca di Noe. 


Bruno alludes twice to this l^^d 
work(W.ii25S;W.Li49). ^M 
He says be dedicated it to ^^H 
Pope Pius V. (1566-72). ^H 


1570 
IS7". 


Poems. 


These are treated by Berti as ^^1 
a separate work. They are 
spoken of in the beginning 
of II Candelajo, and may 
be embodied in the Eeroici 
Fur&ri. 


1576. 


De Sphrera. 


On somewhat insufficient 
grounds Berti implies the 
existence of this work. In 
his evidence before the Ve- 
netian inquisitors Bruno 
uses the following words : 
"lo stetti in Noli circa 
quattro mesi insegnando 
la grammatica ai figluoli, 
et leggendo la sfera a 
certi gentiluomini." This 
scarcely implies the ex- 
istence of a book on the 
subject written by Bruno. 


1576 

or 
'577- 


Dei Segni dai 

Tempi 
Printed »t Venice. 


In the documentary evidence 
at Bruno's trial we read, 
"Whilst I was here" (in 
Venice) "I caused a cer- 
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H Date. 


Title. 


Note*. 






tain little book, entitled 0/ 
the Signs of the Times, to be 
printed, and I had it done 
to get a. little money for 
my support." This work 
was probably printed either 
without a name or under 
that of Filippo Bruni or 
Bruno. 


^ IS77-8 


De Anima. 


'■ This book," says Beiti, " wa«^^H 
the fruit of firuDo'a teaoh-^^^H 
ing at Toulouse." Part c^^^^J 
the Noroff Collection con-^^H 
tains, towards the dose i^^^H 
the book De Triginta SlaiV,^^^^ 
arum, a number of par^^^^H 
graphs on the Soul, headej^^^H 
"Anima non est aecidens." ^^H 


■ 1578-9 


Liber CUviB 
Maguae. 


"This hook," says ^dt^^^H 
" was composed in Toolooate^^^l 
as may be inferred froi^^^H 
Bruno's constant referenoe^^^H 
to it in his first books printe^^^^| 
in Paris." Is this state^^H 
ment reconcilable with JSii^^^| 
ct Unica Claris, "Brono'^^^^f 
second title to bis -De Zaw^^^^M 
pade Combinaioria " i ^^^^| 
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D»te. 


Title. 


Note.. 


1578-9 


Dei Fredicameoti 
di Dio. MSS. 


Berti believes this book to 
Lave been written in Paris 
between 1579 and 1583, 
and to be tbe work alluded 
to by Mocenigo (Doc. I.) 
as " a small work in bis 
hand on God by the de- 
duction of certain of His 
universal predicates." It 
is perhaps in Home in the 
archives of the Holy Office. 
"I place in tbe hands of 
your reverence," says Mo- ^^J 
cenigo,"tbree printed books ^^H 
of this same man, wherein ^^H 
are noted other things thai ■ ^^M 
have escaped me, along ^^| 
with a small work in his ^^H 
band of God, by the de- ^H 
duction of certain of His ^^H 
universal predicates, where- ^^^| 
by you may measure his un- ^^H 
derstanding." {First Docu- ^^^| 
ment: Trial.) ^^| 


1582 


Furgatorio dell' 
Inferno. 


"A Toi Smitho, mandaid quel ^^^| 
dialogo del Nolano, cbe si ^^H 

chiama Purgatorio dell' In- ^^H 
femo, e ivi vedrai il frutto ^^H 
de la redenzione " {Cena de ^^ 
le Cmcri). 
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H I)hU>. 


■ntie. 


Kotn. 1 


■ 1591. 


De Eerum Ima- 
ginibus. 


" In libro de renim imagini- ^^J 

bus (volente Deo) explJca- ^^^^B 
bimus, ut qua.'!ibet res duos^^^f 
babeat dextrum sinistrum-^^^H 
que ; genios, eosque ; actirs^^^^H 
vel passive, et secundun^^^H 
plurimas in prima entis divtr^^^^l 
sione et diadis ordine, dif-^^^H 
ferentiaa" (Be Afonade, P<^^^^| 


^ '591- 


Libro delle Sette 
Arti Liberall 


" Disegnava," says Bruno io^^^H 

bis evidence, " di ritoraaie ^^^| 
in Francoforte per far atam-^^^H 
pare alcune mic opeid^^^f 
delle ; Arti Liberali, et 7'^^^| 
altre arti inventive." ^^^H 
Unj^rintcd, and perhaps in the-^^^^l 
arcbives of the Ho)j Office ^^^| 
in Rome (Doc. XVII.) ^^1 


Templum Mnemo- 

synes. 


Bartholm^sa (voL ii. p. 6d)^^^| 

thinks this may have been^^^H 
a collection of Latin poems. ^^^H 
Berti (p. 30) believes it to ^^^| 
be entirely or in part »• ^^^| 
produced iu the work De ^^^M 

another name perhaps for ^^^| 
the work De Eerum Im--^^^M 

aginibus. ^^^^H 
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D»to. 


<ntia. 


NDtu. 1 


1591- 


De Multiplici 
Mundi Vita. 

De Naturfe Gesti- 
bus. 

DePrincipiisVeri. 

De Astrologia. 


These four works are quoted I^J 
by Berti and Bartlhom^ss. ^^| 

The latter believes them to ^H 
have been works ou logic. ^^H 
He says that Bruno has al~ ^^^| 
luded to them all by name. ^^| 


159I. 


DePhysicaMagia. 


De Triplici Minimo, p. 74. J 

See the NorofT Catalogue. ^^M 


'591- 


De Physica. 


Dc Triplici Minimo, p. 12. ^^H 
Berti further counts among ^^H 
Bruno's lost works a Libretto ^^| 
di Congiurationi. Mocenigo, ^^^| 
Bruno's denouncer, says in ^^H 
his evidence at the trial, ^^H 
that Bruno "entreated me ^^H 
to keep all I had of his (for ^^| 
all he had was mine), and ^^^| 
that it would suffice him ^^| 
if I would but bestow on ^^^| 
him a transcript d^un libretto ^^^k 
di congiuratiow chc io ko ^^^M 
traoato Ira eerie sue carle ^^^M 
scrUte" (Doc. II.) May ^H 
not this work be the Zibro 
de Siffillis HcrmetU et Ptdo- 
mei, a transcript of which 
was made at Padua for the 
use of Mocenigo ? 
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[Adkldnq (J. C.) i], QeBchichte der menachlichen Narrheit, oder Le- 
bensbcBchreibungeQ beiiihmler SchwEirzkiliiBtler, Goldmacher, 
TeufeUbanner, Zeiohen & Liniendeuler, Schwarmer, Wahr- 
BHger, und anderer philosopliiaclier UnhoUle. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1785-86; vol. i. pp. 241-301. Jordanui Brunut, tin 
vervKgener Iietigioru-Sp<itttr. 
Alacs (J. E,), Histpire ae In Pbilc«opbie. Svo, Pnria, 1882, Con- 
tain*, pp. 197-199, a ihort account of BTitno'i life. 
AUgtmeint Zeitunff, Beilnge zu Noa. 292 and 294, Oct 18 and 20, 
1868. 4to. Aiigsburg, 1868. 
M. CaTrierv, Giordano Bmno'a Iitqiiisiiioni Procaa in Ventdig. 
Ditto, ditto, Beilnge za No. 39, Feb, 8, 1SS3. 4U). MUucheii, 

1883. 
H. Carriere, Giordano Brano't WeUaniahaaung und Verhilngw'u. 

{Seview of BnmnKofer'$ Life.) 
Ditto, ditto, Beilage xa No. 48, Feb. 17, 1885. 
M. Carritre, Giordano Bruno. (Review of ThfopAile DvJowt'm 
" Oiordano Brutio A GttUue. JJocununU in4diU. Ceti^, 1884.") 
Ditto, ditto, (Monatablatter znr Erganzung der). December 1847. 
4to. Au);iibur),'. ConUtiiu in an arliele ''Zur Fautttagt und 
iw FauttliUtratur" by Dr. Nolter, lome rrmarii on tite Bnino of 
Marloire't Dr. Fauilua, who u traced bact to Giordano Bnmo. 
(Eepriattd in Sckeibti^i Kloster. Vol v.). 
Atlantic Monthly, devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, 
vol. xiiviii. No. 229, Nov. 1876. 8™. Boston [1876]. 
pp. 5;0"577, J. H, Browne, Giordano Bruno. 
Balan (P.), Di Giordano Bruno e dei mcriti di lui ad un monu- 
mento. S^gio atorico popolare, i2mo,pp. 127. Bologna, 1886. 
BABTHOLUHiBS (Ch.), JoidaDo Bruno. 2 vols. 8vo. Puris, 1S47. 
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Batle (P.), Dictioniiaire Historique eC Ciitiig^ue, troisi^me ediLioi 
4 voU. tai Ameteidam, mdccxx. 
Vol. i. pp. 672-74, J. Eriiaui, 
Behti (D.), Vita di Giordano Bruno ila Nola. ' 3vo. Firenee, i8( 

Oopemico e le vicendi del Histemn Copemicano in Italia 

Delia eeconda metfx del secolo xvi., e nella prima del xvii, 
Coa documenti iiiediti intomo a Oiordauo Bruno £. Galileo 
Gnlilei. 8vo. Roma, 1876, 

pp. 218-235. 

Docunienli intomo a Giordano Bruno. 8vo. Roma, i. 

Besant (Mra. A.), Giordano Bruno. BiograpHcal sketch. 8n 

London, 1877. 
BiUiotMqia Unieereelk st Revaa Buitst. Sgme ttnnfe. TnnBitawii'J 

piriodd, tome iLxiv. Noa. 71 uud 72, Nov. and Dee. t8S4. 

Lausanne, 1884. 
Hdarc-MormUr, Giordano Bruno si sis Deriiitrs Biographti. 
BtONDA (Pietro), Oiorda^ao Bruno. 8vo. Lccce, 1873. 
Bhucceri (J.), Hiatoria Critica Fhilosophiie a tempor 

birum in occidente litterarum. ad nostra tempora. 6 vok, 4 

Lipsiffi, 1742-67. 
Tomi iv. Para altera, pp. 12-62. Bi Jordano Bnini 

(X.B. — A very minute narrative of all tliat is known of Bm 

life and of his writings. The notices contained in 

and Wolliice'B works on the History of PhiloBophy a 

from this article, and they contain nothing new,) 
Brdnnhoper {H.), Giordano Bruno's Weltanschauung und Verhii 

iiiss aus den Quellen dargestellL Svq. Leipzig, 18 

A Cliaptet from Brnnnhofer'g Life of Giocdano Bm 

Translated from the German (hy N. Triibiier). 
printed. Svo. pp. 12. [London, 18S3.] 

BUDDEi (J. F.), Thesea Theologicie de Atheistno et Superstitioi 
variia observation iljOB illustratiB, 8vo, TraJKcti ad Bheuta 
1737- 

Oh pp. 83-85, J. Bruno'* doctrint and vtorlt art daenbed fivm ( 
Eoaian Catholic poijif of vieui as htrttic and btasphmiott 
BtJHLE (J. G.), Geachichte der neuem Philosophie seit der Epd 
der WiedKrherstcUung der Wiasenschaften. Zweiten ] 
iweite Ualfte. 8vo. Gottingen, iSol. 
p. 703, &0, VUrter Ahschniit. GeeehithU v-iid PhUoto^ie 
Jordan Bruno. 

BuONAFEDB (A.), Delia restaurazione di ogni filosufia oei «eco 
xvl, iviL, iviii, Svo. Mllano, 1833. 
pp. 174-182. Giordano Brwiit. 
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Carrierk (i[.). Die pliilosophiacbe WeltaiiBchaumiB der Itefurnia- 

tions-Zeit in ilireit BeEkliimgen iut Ge^enwul. Svn. Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen, 1847. 
pp. 365-494. Fiioteo Giordano Smno. 
Chalmkrs (A.), The Briiish EwayistB ; with prefaces, historical and 

biogrophical. Vol. x. The Spectator, No. 389, Tuealay, May 

27, 1712, contains on account of the "Spaccio liellu Bealia 

Triomfanti," from the Puritan point of view, 
C'HAnPEPifi (J. O. de), NouvL'uu Dictionnaire liisloriiiiie et critique 

pour Bervir de supplement ou de continuation an Dictionnaire 

histoi'ique et critique de Mr. P. Bajle. 4 vols, fol, Amaterdnm 

and La Hajc, i7;o-56. 
Tome ii., pp. 454-461, Jordanut Branve. 
Clemekb (F. J,), Giordano Bruno nnd Nicolans von Cusa. Eine 

pUlosophiBche Abhanilluiig, Svo. Bonn, 1847. 
Cleuent (D.), Biblioth^ue curicuse, hiaiotiqiie et critique, ou 

Catalogue taiaonn^ de liTxes dificiles h trouver. Tome cin- 

qiii&me, 4to. HaiiDOveT, llt>cct.iv. 
Cmtaim pp. 290-329 ; an ineomyltU Hat of G. Bruiu'i Worii. 
Colbiim'i New Monthly Maganni. Vol. cxviii.. No. 704, (New Series, 

No. 14). August 1880. Bvo. London, iBBa 
pp. 135-131, Junt C'otwn, Giordano Bruno. 
CoLocci (A.), Oiordntio Bruno. Cenni Biogrefici con doeumenti. 

8vo. Roma, 1876. 
Debs (A,), P. J. Bruni Nolani vita et placita. Svo. Amiens, 1844. 
DEsDociTa (Tb.), La 16geiide tragique de Jordano Bruno, comment 

elle a ete Jbroi^e. Sod origioe siupecte, aon iuvraiscmblance. 

Svo. Paris, 1885. 
Deuitche LittiratUTZgitwig, No. 40,0ct«ber 2, 1SS6. 4ta. BerliD,iS86. 
"Felice Toceo, Giordaw) Bntno. Con/erei-za Unula ntl cirmlo 

Jilologico di Finsuxe. Firenit, 1886." Sevitwtd by Paul Natorf. 
DuFOna (Tk), Giordano Bruno i. Oenive (1579). Documents 

in^dilE. Svo. Oenive, 1884. (Extrait dii Journal de Genive du 

IS Juillet 1884, 6Vec additions et com-ctions.) 
KuDUANN (J. E.), Grundriss der Geai'bichw der Philosopbie. Enter 

Band. PbilosopLie des Altertbuins und des Mittelaliera. Svo. 

Eeriin, 1878. 
pp. 551-561, "Bruno." 
Zwei Marlyrcr der Wisseuscbaft, Vortta;;. i;mo. Berlin, 



1864. 
Giuiilano Bruno and Gioi 
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Falckesbbrq (R.), GrumUUgederPhiloHophiedesNicoklisClU 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung det Lehte Tom Erkennen. 
8to. Breslau, 1 880. 
Faloo (P.), Giordano Bnmo. 8vo. Torino, 1863. 
Falkson (F.), Giordano Bruno, ijmo. Hambm^, 1846. 

Dilto, ditto. 8vo. Detroit, Mich., 1868. 
Fraiik/urier Zeitung, No. zg2. October 19, 1S82. Fol. Franklil 
iS8z. 
M. Brasek, Qiordano Bruno. Evi MSrtyrer der WakrhsiL 
Frcuer'i Magaane. Edited by J. A. Froude. March 1871. 

Serift, Vol iii. Na iv. Bvo. London, 1871. Pp. 364-3]^ 
" Oiordano Bruno." (By the late Jia Blagden.) 
[FiTLiR (R.)], Giordnno Bruno, a Venezio. Dociunenti inediti t 
del Yeneto Archivio Geuemle. R07. 8vo. Tenezia, 1864. 
{Notice of Barthoimes^ Jordano Brtmo.) 
Qkntzkbkii (F.), Hiatoria philosophiae in qua pUiloaoplioi 

brium vita: eorumque hypotheses notabiliores ac eectarum fi 
B loDga lerum memoria ad noatra u.'que tempora eucuincte ■ 
online aietuatur. 8va HamburBi, 1724. 
pp. 154-156. A short ekttch of Bruno' t life and doctrines, i 
ht u re[/reKi\Ud on tite chitf rtviver of the philoKphy of ihe anc 
Epicurean!. 
Gbbauim) (H.), Hiatoire compar^e des syatimea de pliilosi 
d£r£s relative ment aux priiicii>eB des connaiesauca 
Deuiiiime Edition, 8 vols. 8to. Paris, 1821-1847. 
Tome V. pp. 385-415. Contain! a oareful analyni ef 1 
philosophy and of hit Tclalive position among hit contempt 
(i.a., J. Cardan, NvAolat of Gmii, OampaneUa, de.) 
OlMOOENfi {P. L.), Hintnire Litt^niire d'ltalie. Seconde ^tioD. 
Tola. Sva Paris, 1824. 
Tome aepti^me, pp. 524-531. Contain* a not very appred 
account of Bnmo'i life and worke. 
Oiomale A'apoleiauo. Nuova serie, faac. 49. April e-Moggio, i 
8vo. Napoli. 
pp. 43-47. Fiorentino, Dialoghi. morali di Giordano Bruno. 
Giomalt SapoUlano ddta Domtnica. Nuuiero 5. Gennaio ! 
1882. Napoli. 
Conlains^Fioreidino, La fandiUUia rfi Oiordano Bruno. 
GoirTHB {J. W. v.), Sammtliche Werke, Ausgabe letzler Hand, 50 
Tols. ismo. Stuttgart. 
Vol. ixiiL "Tag- und Jahrefl-Hefte, als Ergiinzung ; 
eonaiigeu Bekenntulsse, Jahrgnng 1812," pp. 7S-9- 
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Goelhi-JiihTbnch,heTa\ifgeg6bea vou Luduig Gei^^er. Stebenter Band. 
8vo. Frankfurt, 1886. 
pp. 241-250. H- Brunnbofer, Qiocdano BrurnyH Einfiuss auf 
Qoethe. 
GiMingiscke gtlchrte Ansdgm, unter der Aufsicht der EonigL Qesell- 
Bcbaft der WUseuscbaften. StUck 1-2, Jan. 5 and 12, 18S1. 
Svo. 
pp. 25-32— "/Want Bruni C^tra Inline cojiscripta, ree. f. 
Fioreiitino." Revicvxd 61/ C. Siffwart. 
Obaf (A.), Sttidii Dramniatioi, 8vo. Torino, 1878. 

Pp. 163-204, II Candtlajo di Q. Bruno. 
Hall&m (H.), Ititroductioii to the Literature of Europe in tlie Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Ccntucive. 4 volii. Svu. 
Paria, 1837-39. 
YoL ii. pp. gi-96. 
Uartdko (E. B.), Grundlinien einer Ethik bei Giordano Bruno, 
beaonders nach dessen Schrift, Lo Spaceia de la Bettia Trion- 
fante. 8vo. Leipzig, 1878. 
Uenke (E. L. Th,), Georg Caliitus und leine Zeit 2 vols. %\ii. 
Hulk, 1853. 
Vol. i. p. 53. 
(Qrigmiily publiAed in 1833 under the litU of " Die UnivtrtiUit 
Eebiialidt im i6(«n JtArhvL-ndtrl.') 
InCematUmaU Monatisckrift. Band i. heft 1-3, 8vo. Chemnitz, 1882. 

If. con Slein, Vcber Lehre ujvl Person Ctorrfoito Bmno'i, 
[Jacobi (F. H.)], Ueber die Lehre des Spinoia in Briefen, an den 
Heim Moats Mendelssohn. Neue verniehrte Ausgabe^ Svo. 
Brealou, 1789. 
pp. 261-377. Beylage I. yluKuj out Jordan Brxmo von Jfala, 
von der UTtac)t», deai Prinzip und detn Einin. 
Johnson (A.), A Manual of the Hiatorj of Philoeoph}', translated 
from the German of Tennemann. Sro. Oxford, udcccxxxii. 
pp. 283*-288 — Giordano Bruno. 
JoRDANI (Caroli Stepbani), V. D. apud Potzlorienaea MiniBtri Galli- 
cani Disquiaitio historico-literaria, de Jordano Bruno Nolanu. 
Primi^Iaviae Ltt^ris Ragoczyanis, Svo, LI. 3 and pp. 32. S.l.eta. 
EoCH (M.), Vierzig Sonette vun Giordano Bruno, libeisetzt, erliiutert 
und niit einer Einleitung veraehen. 4to, pp. 48. Stolp, i87aL 
Lakob (F. A.), UistoTf of Materialism and criticism of ita present 
importance. Authorised translation by E. Ch. Thomas. Second 
Edition. 3 vola. 8vo. London 1879. 
Vol. I pp. 232, ttc 
Ladckhardt, Disputatio de J. Bruno, 8vo. Halae, 1783. 
Leigh (Aston), The Story of Philosophy, Svo, London, 1B81. 
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Leweb {L!. K-X The Biospipliical Hutorj of Pliilosopljy. from !l 
origin in Greece down to the present dfly. 8vo, London, 1857- 
PP- 314-334- 
LtBRi (0.), Histoire des Scicncea Math^matjques en Ilalie, depiii»i 
larenaiBBance des lettrea jnequ'fi !a tin du xvii' eifede. 4 voK 
8vo. Pnria, 1838-41. 
Vol. iv. pp. 141-145 and pp. 407-437. 
Macmitlan't Mafftaiiie. October 1885, No. 313, 8to. London, 1885. 

pp. 435-440, li. C. Chriitie, Wa* Oiordano Bruno really burned t 
Majlath <N. J.), Mnenomik, oder Eunet, dus Gedachtniea narb 
Kegeln t\i stiirken, iind dessea Kraft auBBerordentlich tn 
erhohen. (Drei Stellen det Klassiker iiber Mnenomik. Ueber- 
Betit von Kiiatner. — Ueberaicht des Syatema des J. BninuB. 
Vom Freiherm Aretin). 8vo. Wien, 184Z. 
ikiAUiANi DELLA RovBRB (T.), Del rinnoTOmento deila filosofia 
uuti<» Italiana tibro unu. Terza edizione, i2mo, pp. ivi. and 
fill. Fitenze, 1836. 
pp. 28-29. 
Mariano (B.), Oiordano Brano. La vila e I'uomo. Soggio Biogrs- 

tico-Crilica. 8vo. Konia, 1E81. 
Mazzochelli BREactAKo (G.), Gli Bcrittori d' ItalU cive notixie 
Etoriclie, e criticbe ititume alle vjte, e agli ecritii de )ett«ratl 
Itoliani 2 vols. fol. Brescia, 1763. 
Vol. ii., Part 4, pp. 2187-2192. Account of Erunifi life and litl of 
hia tuorH 
Mersenne (M,), L'Impi£t£ ilea Deist«s. — Ensemble la refatation def 

dialogues de J. Bruno, &c. Part j, Svo. Paris, 1614. 
Meter (M.), Etudes de Ciitiqite ancienneetmodetne. 8to, pp. 29;, 
Paris 1850. 
pp. 89-92, " Jordano Bruno." 
MiSD. A Qnarterlj Review of Psychology and Pbilosophy, No. 34. 
April 1ES4. Svo. London, 
pp. 235-264, Th. JPAiftaJjer, Giordano Bruno. 
Kaehrithlen von der Konij;!. Qeaellachaft der WiaBenKhaften und der 
Georg-Augnste-Duiversitat zu Gottingen. No. 7, 31. Marz i88z. 
8vo, Gottingen. 
pp. 153-163. Paul deZiivfaTde, MittheUangcn iiber Giordano Bruno. 
NtueWtlt. No. 34. 4to. Stuttgart 1878. 

p. 403, 4c. Giordano Bruno, von Dr. L. Jacohy. 
(K icfi RON ).—Md moires pour s^rvir & I'bistoire des hooimes illustte* 
i catologQc raifonni d* 
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12U10. Paris, 1732. 
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Tome ivii. pp. 20I-2J0, " /orrfontw Brumu." A tkeUh of hit lift 

and doetrint, together with a lUt of hie publiihed leorkt. 
Noaoyj (A, de), Notice Bibliograpliiiine but un mannscrit nuto- 
grnphe ilea ceuvres iui5iiiles do Giordano Bruno Nokno, tirfie du 
cataloRQe de la bibliotll^ile. 8vo, pp. 26, 4 litb. plates. St 
PetMtboura, 1868. See Table 11. 
pLnuPTRB (C. £.), General Sketch of the Hiatory of Pimtlieisin. 
a vole. ivo. Loudon. 
Vol i. pp. 348-366. 
PmittitAe JahhScher, tleratisfr^teben tdh H. voo TreitBuhke und 
H. DelbrUck. Zweiundriiiifxigster Band. Sechatea Heft Dezem- 
ber 1883. 8to. Berlin, 
pp. 559-578—^. tasson, Oiiirdwno Bruno. 
PQhjbk (G. Ch. B.), Oescliichte der GhriBtlichen Beligionsphilo- 
Eophie seit der Ikfurmatioa. In 2wei Bsnden. Svo, Braun- 
schweig, 1880. 
Vol. i. pp. 69-75 — Qiordano Bruno. 
Reiuxabsi (J. F.), Hietoria unirersolia Atheinni et Atheonim fnlno 
et merito auspectorum, &c. 8yo, pp. 562. Hildesiie, 1725. 
PP- 374-376— /orrf-j MM Srunii Allitiu. 
BtmttdeBruxtlla. Troisifeme Ann^e. JaaTier 184a 8vo. Bruielle*. 
pp. 73-107 — y. MoeUer, Giordano Bruno, Sa Vieeiiu Daelrine*. 

Mars 1840. 8vo. Bruxellea. 

pp. 41-54 — Anruier to above article by J, J. Ailmeytr. 
Rtvue da diux Monda. Tome dii-huitifeme. Dix-septiime annje. 
Nouvelle Bdrie. Sto. Paris, 1847. 
pp. 1071-II05 — Saiitct {£.), Giordano Bruno et la f^Uosophit au 
Hisiime tHele. [Jorda^io Bruno, par Chr. Bartholmetg.] 
Rttmt NouvelU. Tome treitieme. TfoiBifeme ann^e. Svo. Paris, 1847. 
pp. 468-486^" Jordano Brano, par M. Chrittian BitrlAoliiuu" 
Tanewed h<j Ch. Jonrdain. 
RnTER (H,), Geschichle der Christlicheu Phiiosopliie. FUntter 
Thtil. 8vu. Humburg, 1830. 
pp. S9S-«52. 
RiXNER (Tli. A.), und SiBEa (Tb.), Lebea und Letirmeinungen 
berliliinter Pliyeiker am Ende des ivi. und am Anrntige des 
xvii. Johrbunderts, als Beltrage zur Ge^hichle der Physiulugie 
in engerer und weileier Bedeulung. Heft V. — Jordanua BruDUB, 
mit desBeu Portrait. Svo. Sulzbacb, 1834. 
SOiBTAZZixl [J. A.), Giordano Bruno. Ein Blutzenge dea Wiasena. 

Vorlrat:. 8vu. Biel, 1867. 
ScHELLiHO (F. W. J. v.), Bruno oder liber daa giJttHcbe und natlir- 
liolie Princip der DiDae. Ein GLSpiiicb, Svo. Berlin, 1842. 
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— BniniJ, oasia un discurao sul principio divitio e nalurnlw" 

delle coee. Dialogo, sottato in lUiliauo dalk Marchesa Fl. 

Waddin^-tan, a^giuntnvi nun prernzlane di Tereiizo Muniuni. 

8vo, pp. viii. and 336. Milano, 1844. 

Mamiani'i introduction (pp. 1-99) m a at«'iA of Bruna't and Srh*l- 

tin^i philoei/phy, their poititt of ruemblance, and tht mvlval 

nlalioni 0/ ttie Italiun and German tcliooU of philoiopky. 

ScbrSdbr (K a.), Atiteckningar i Fbilosopbiens HUturii ' ~ 

Btano. 8vo. Upaala, 1848. 
SciOPFiCa (Caspar), Epistola ad Cnnnuliini Ritt«ishui>ium. Sea A 
peudii V. 
Giving an OfXHVTit of Branf/t ilaUh, anil erilieitiry hU dodrii 

from the Roman Catholic poOtl of view. It *i printed in 

" 1/achiaveUviatio, qua tiniverunim animot diuociart ttilenlOti* 

Te»pondttar, in gratiam domini archiKpitcopi caslifsimae viUu^ 

Petri Paxman, tuceinete txeerpta." 410, Suragoua, ptr 1 

eum Iborrum, i6al. 

bareanii Gotthrlgii Slruvii, CollectAnea Aliinuscriptorain ei 

bus, I'ragmentis ontiquitatis atqne epiBluIis, anecdotic 1 

rum exerpU ntque in decern faaciculis digestu. 1 2inu. 

Kpccxiii. — Acta Litterarid ex Manuscriptie eruta atqac 

lecta oura B. O. Strtivii. Faaci cuius Quintus. 

kbccvti., pp. 64-74. 
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Thib letter is to be found in the Town Library at 
Brealau, where it was brought from the library of the 
Elizabeth Church at Brcslau. It is in a collection con- 
sisting of several thousands of letters, mostly oriyiuala, 
and therefore furnished on the outside with the addresses. 
On the letter of Scioppius (which fills nearly three pages 
in folio) the address is wanting, and the conclusion is, 
therefore, that it is not the original. It is written bo 
distinctly that tliere can be no doubt about any of the 
letters. Stnive's copy was sent him by the then librarian 
of Bresian, Krantz, and is very accurate. I have com- 
pared it carefully with a copy of the original kindly 
made by Ur. Markgraf, the town librarian of Breslau, 
and uUicially certitied by hitn. 



CCKEADO KiTTERSHUSlO SUO G. SCHOPPIDS, Fr. S. 

Quas ad nuperam tuam expostnlatoriam Epistnlam 
rescripsi, non jam dubito, quin tibi Bint redditae, quibus 
me tibi de vulgato responso meo satis purgatum confido. 
Vt vero nunc etiam scriberem, hodierna ipsa dies me 
instigat, qua lord an us Brunus propter ha ere sin vivus 
vidensque publice in C'ampo Florae ante theatrum Pompeii 
est combustua. Exiatimo enim et hoc ad extremam im- 
pressae epistulae meae partem, qua de haereticorum poena 
egi, pertinere. Si ,n. nunc Eomae eases, ex plerisque 
omnibus Italis audires, Lutheranum esse combustum, et 
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ita non mediocriter in opinione tu& de saevitia nosfi 
confirmaveris. At semel scire debes, mi Ritterhusj, 
Italos nostros inter baereticoa alba linea noii signare 
neque discernere novisse, sed quicquid est haereticum, 
illud Lutheranum esse putimt, in qua aimplicitate, ut 
Deus illos conservet preeor, ne aeiaiit unquani, quid 
baeresis alia ab aliis discrcpet. Vereoi enim ne alioquin 
ista discernendi Bcientia nimia caro ipsis conatet. Vt 
autem veritatem ipsam ex me accipias, Darro tibi, idque 
ita esae fidem do teBtem : nullum prorsua Lutberanum 
aut Calvinianuiu, niai relapsum vel publice ecandalosum, 
iillo niodo Eomae periclitari, nediim ut niorte puniatur. 
Haec saiictissimi Domiul nostri meua est, ut omnibus 
Lutheranis Eomam pateat liber commeatus, utque a Car- 
dinalibua et Praelatia Curiae noatrae onmia generis bene- 
volentiam et bumanitatem experiantiir. Atque utinam 
hie esses, Eittershusi ! scio fore, ut rumorea vulgatos 
mendacii damucs. Fuit superiore mense Saxo quidam 
nobilia hie apud noa, qui annum ipsum domi £ezae 
vixerat. la multia Cathulicia iunotutt, ipsi etiom Cou- 
feasario FontiScia Cardinali Baronio qui eum bumanissiiae 
excepit, et de religione nihil proraus cum eo egit, niai 
quod obiter eum adhortatus est ad veritatem inveati- 
gandam. Tie periculo jussit eum tide sua ease securis- 
simum, dum ne quod publice scandalum praeberet. Ac 
manaisaet ille nobiacum diiitiua, niai sparso rumore de 
Anglis quibusdam in Palatium Inquisitionis deductis per- 
lerritus sibi metuisset. 

At AngH illi non erant, quod vulgo ab Italia dicuntur, 
Lutherani, sed Puritani et de sacrilega Venerabilia sacra- 
menti percussione Anglis usitata suspecti. Similiter 
forsan et ipse rumori vulgari crederem Bi'unum istum 
fuisse ob Lutheraniamum combustum, nisi S. Inquisi- 
tionis officio iuterfuissem, dum aeutentia contra eum eat 
lata, et sic scirem, quamnam ille baeresin protessus fueric. 
Fuit enim Erunus ille patria Nolauua ex regno Keapoli- 
tauo professione Domiuicauus : qui cum jam annis i 
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hmc octodectm de tran subs tan tin ti one (rationi Dimirum ul 
Ulirysostomns tuua docet, repugnante) dubitare, inio earn 
prorsus negare, et statim virgin itateni B. Maria (quaui 
idem ChrysoatomuB omnibus Cherubin et Seraphin purto- 
rem ait) in dubium vocare coepisaet, Genevam abiit, et 
iatic bieiinium conitnoratus, tandemque quod ad Calviuia- 
mum, qua tumen iiiliil recta magis ad Atbeismuta ducit, 
per omnia noa probaret, inde ejectus Lugdunum, inde 
Tholossam, hiiic I'arisios deveuit, ibique extraordiuariuin 
Professorem egit, cum videret ordinarios cogi Miesae 
sacTO interesse. Postea Loiidioum profectus libellum 
istic edit de Bestia Triumpbante, h. c. de Papa, quern 
veatri honoris Causa bestiam appellate solent. Inde 
Witebergam abiit, ibique publice professus eat biennium, 
nisi fallor. Ilinc Pragam delatus librum edit de im- 
menso et infinite, itemque de iunumerabilibus (ai titu- 
lorum sat recte memini ; nam libroa ipsos Pragae habui) 
et rursus alium de uuibris et Idaeis, in quibua hoirenda 
prorausque absurdissima docet, ut q, muudos esae innu- 
merabilea, animam do corpore in corpus, imo et alinm in 
mundum migrarc, UTiam animam bina corpora informare 
posse, magiam esae rem bonam, et licitam, Spirit um 
Sanctum nun esse aliud nisi animam mundi et hoc 
voluisse Mojseu, dum scribit, eum fovisse aquas ; mun- 
dum esse ab aeterno, Moysen miracula sua per magiam 
operatum esse, in qua plus profecerat, quam reliqui 
Aegyptii; eum leges suas confinxisse, aacras literas esae 
somuium, Diabolos salvatuni iri, solos Hebreos ab Adamo 
et Eva originera ducere, reliquos ab iis duobus, quoa 
Deus pridie feeerat. Christum non esse Deuni, sed fuisse 
magum insignem et hominibiis illuaisse, ac propterea 
merito susp^nsum (Italice impiccato) non crucifixuni esse, 
Prophetas et Apostolos fuiaae homines nequam, magos et 
plerosque suspenses denique infinitum foret omnia ejus 
porteuta receusere, quae ipse et libris et viva voce 
asseruit. Uno verbo ut dicam quicquid unqnam ab 
Ethnicorum Philosopbis vel a nostris antiquis et recen- 
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tioribua haereticis eat assertum, id omne ipse propug- 
navit. Praga Brunsuigam et Helmstadium provenit et 
ibi aliquandiu, professua dicitur. Inde Francofurtnm 
libmni editurus abiit, tandemiiue Venetiia in Inqnisitionis 
manus perveuit, ubi diu satis cum fuisset Romara missus 
est, et saepius a S. officio, quod vocant, Inquisitioaia 
examinatus, et a summis Tbeologis convictua, 
qoadragiota dies obtiuuit'quibus deliberaret, modo ] 
misit FaltQodiam, modo denuo suas nagas defendit, mot 
alios quadraginta dies impetravit; sed tandem nihil egit" 
aliud, nisi ut Poutificem et inquiaitioneni deluderet Fere 
igitur biennio post, quam hio in Inqiiisitionem devenit, 
napera die iiona Februarii in Supremi loquisitoris Palatlo 
praesentibus Illustriasimis Oardinalibus S. officii Inquisi- 
lionis (qui et senio et rerum usn et Theologiae lurisque 
scientia rtliqiiis praeatant) et Consnltoribus Theologia, et 
saeculari Magistratu, Vrbia Gubernatore : fuit Brunus ille 
in locum Inquisitionis introductus, ibique genibus flexis 
sententiatii contra se pronunciari audiit. Ea autem fuit 
hujusmodi: N'arrata fuit ejus vita, studin et dogmata, et 
qualem Inquisitio diligentiara in convertendo illo ec 
fraterne mouendo adhibuit, qualemque ille pertinaciai 
et impietatem ostenderit: inde eiim degradarunt. nt d 
mu3, prorsusque excommunicaruut, et saeculari 
tratui cum tradiderunt punieudum, rogantes ut quam 
clementissime ct sine sanguinis profusione puniretur. 
Haec cum ita essent peracta, nihil ille reapoudit aliud, 
nisi minabundua. Majori forsan cum timorc sententiam 
in me fertU, quam ego accipiam. Sic a Lictoribus 
Gubernatoris in Carcerem deductua ibique octiduo asser- 
vatus fuit, si vel nunc errores suos revocare vellet, sed 
frnstra. Hodie igitur ad rogum sive piram deductus cum 
Salvatoris Crucifixi imago ei jam morituro ostenderetur, 
torvo earn vultu aspernatiis rejecit, sicque iistulatus 
misere periit, renunciaturus credo in reliquis illis, quos 
fiuxit mundis, quonam pacto homines blasphemi et impii 
a Komanis tractari solcant Hie itaque mi Kittersboi 
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moilus est, quo contra homines, imo monstra huiusmodi a 
nobis procedi solet Scire mine ex te stud earn, isne 
moiiuB tibi probetur: an vero velis licere unicuique 
quidvis et credere et profiteri. Equidem existimo te nou 
posse eum non probare. Sed illud forte addendum 
putabis : Lutheranos talia non docere neque credere, ac 
proinde aliter tractandos esse. Agsentimur ergo tibi et 
nullum prorsua Lutlieranum comburimus, Sed de ipso 
Propheta veatro Lutbero aliam forte rationem iniremua. 
Quid .n. dicis, Bittershusi, si asseram et probare tibi 
poasim, Lutherum non eadein quidem, quae Brunus, sed 
vel absurdiora magisque borrenda non dico in Convivali- 
bu3 sed in iis quos vivus edidit librla, tanquam seotentiaa, 
dogmata tt oracula docuisse ? quid tu hoc non credis ? 
Mone quaeso, ai nondum satis novisti eum qui veritatem 
tot saeculia sepultam vobis eruit, et faciam ipsa tibi Iocs 
indicentur, in quibua auccum quincti iatius Evangelii 
depreliendaa, quamvis istic Anatomiam Lutheri a Pistorio 
habere possitis.' Knnc si Lutherus Brunus est, quid eo 
fieri debere cenaea ? nimirum tardipedi Deo dandum, in- 
felicibus ustulaudum lignis-quid illis postea, qui eum pro 
Evangelifita, Propheta, tertio Elia habent I hoc tibi cogi- 
tandum potius relinquo: taotum ut hoc mihi credos, 
Bomauos non ea eeveritate erga haereticoa experiri, qua 
creduntur, et qua debebant forte erga illos, qui acientea 
volentes pereunt. Sed de his satis.* Quae nnper a te 
petii, rogo pro veteri nostra amicitia rirea diligenter : qui 
ei tuo nomine similiter quid facere potero, faciam neque 
fidem neque industriam in me deaiderare queaa. Sulpitii 
vitam cum acceperia, quaero quando editionem sis auspi- 
caturus, t^t hoc te amice moneo apud doctos potius quam 
apud juvenes vel vulgariter eruditoa laudem ex ea quae- 
rere cogites. Satis jam datum aurae isti. Nunc solia 
majorum gentium literatis placendum quod fiet, si non 
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omnia quae in scholiis dici possunt, atUiIeris, sed ea, qtu 
velles ab alio maguo viro tibi proposita esse. Deinde 
ne appareat affectatio aliqua mnltae lectiouia vel scientiae, 
ut q. cum in Gunthero annotaa Chaos ab Hebraeo dieit 
quod poatea putant alii de industria ease positum, t 
Hebraearum literarum rudis videaria. Tertio ne qui 
quam contra Cathollcos, maxime de industria arrepta-* 
occasione, afferas, nou quod putem esse cur Catholici sibi 
a te metuant (erunt .n. illi cum tu nou eiis) sed quod 
nolim libris et nomini tuo aditum Italiae et Hispaoiae et 
forte brevi Galliae ipse intercludas. Si eniin Concilium 
Trideutinum, velut nuper ae laboraturum Pontitici Eex 
ChristianissiniHS promiait, in Gallia recipiatur: actum 
erit de libris vestris. Et quando tandem, mi Ettterahusi, 
serio sapere incipiea, ut quanto cum animae corporisque 
periculo inter Novatorea vivas, intelligaa ? Cede sodes, 
mi cariseime, cede inquam tantia doctoribiis, et puta eoa 
melius Biblia intellexisse. Causabonus noster, ut video, 
bonum tibi exemplum praeire incipit, qui uuper modes- 
tiasimam in hoc genere Epistokm ad Card. Baronium 
peracripsiL Deua ilium magb iilustret, teque illi aecu- 
torem faciat. 

De studiis tuia quid nunc prae manibus baT>eas vel 
confectuni vel adfectum, scire velim : item num Faudectas 
praelegere coeperis, poatquam a vobis diacessit vapulator 
tuua Wesembeciua. Ego sub finem auperioris et anni et 
saeculi Commentarium de Indulgentiia abaolveram, qui in 
Germania imprimetur. nunc Spicilegium Apuleianarum lec- 
tionum absolvi mos editioni epiatulae cujuadam Dionisii 
Alexandrini accingar, Inde novam Agellii aeditionera 
(ne vide) cogito, invito quamvis Fiaunio, qui adeo in aula 
I'oelix esse incipit, ut illis quoque sordeat, qui iisdem 
dediti literia humanioribus, quid credis propediem futn- 
rum? Francisci Schotti Itinerarium Italicum vidiatine ? 
Si non vidisti, autor sim istic ut emas. mittam ego prima 
occasione Eomae antiquae et novae delineationea, m^no 
tibi Usui futuras in scriptotibus interpretandis. Waol 
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rius noster ait se hnmanissime et prolixissime ad te scrii>- 
sisse, scd a te ne mh ' quidem Lucillii accipere adhuc 
potuisse. Vnde, inquit, plane suspicor ipsutii uobiscum 
Stomachari, et cum hominibus Idolatris rem amplius 
habere nolle : quod nobis ferendum est. Ego mi Ritters- 
liusi, noil video quid tibi amicitia tanti viri iiocere f 
noli quaeso ab humaoitate, quam profitemur, tarn alienus 
ut illud accuaari in te forte queat, qnod innuere, quam 
dicere nimio malo. Sed fortaaaia literae ejus tibi noii 
sunt redditae : id quod ego auspicari malo et hoc etiam 
modo ipai te nunc purga Tu si me audis, nullain tibi 
hebdomad am elabi sioea, qua nihil ad ipsum scribas, 
praesenim de Uteris nostris. Mihi crede vir eat ille tui 
cupidiaaimns, quique te quaravis non CathoUcum juvare et 
vellit et poasit. Lipaius noster, aed secundua, ubi gen- 
tium est ? quid ejus Sallustius, quid liber de comitibus 
ubi haerent ? Guldinastua quorsum pervenit, quoraum 
Kucheliua, Hubnerua, Ignatius ? quaeso mecum com- 
munices, si quid de illis certi halies, Uxorem tuam 
D. Queccium, Scherbiumque salvere juben. 
aleo, raptim A.D, 17 Febr. A". 1600. 

Tuus ex animo et nunc et olim, 



Antoniua Faber elegans ille, ut Giphanius aiebat, 
Jurisc". nunc Romae vivit cum familia in negociia 
Ducis Lotharingiae, vir optimus et humautssimus, et 
in vera solidaque juriaprudentia tradenda plus quant 
Giphaniauua. Valde vellem ad eum scriberes, 
spondeo tibi amicitiam Viri minime poeniteodara. 
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